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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Since this edition has been put to press> one of the greatest 
Irish Scholars of the present or any former century has passed 
away— the learned and the lamented John O'Donovan, LL.D. 
A cycle of years will not repay to the cause of Celtic litera- 
ture the loss it has sustained in his death. May his memory 
be ever dear to every lover of ancient lore and real learning. 

His was the master-hand which first moulded Into philo- 
logical and philosophical form and fullness the chaotic mass 
into which persecution for ages past, and consequent inability 
of Irishmen at home to attend to its preservation, much less 
to its literary cultivation, had reduced their mother-tongue ; 
a tongue which has been pronounced by a linguistic lover 
to be as clear as Latin, flexible and harmonious as Greek, 
stately as Spanish, soft as Italian, fluent as French, and ex- 
pressive as German. Dr. O'Donovan's work infused into 
the written speech of the Gael spirit and life, which length 
of time alone can extinguish. 

Although he did much, yet — no wonder — ^he left much 
undone ; and though he laboured for the cause of the peo- 
ple's language, the many had not been enabled to profit by 
his labours. 

The College Irish Grammar was written and published 
for the sake of the many, and to improve, as best one could, 
the literary character of the vernacular speech. On its first 
appearance the work was favourably noticed by the learned. 
Being now entirely re-cast, the present edition — embracing the 
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results of observations made during the last six years through- 
out the provinces on the spoken dialects, and in works pub- 
lished and unpublished on the written speech — cannot fail to 
be of much additional service to the student and the savant 
To lament, like hireling moarners, the loss of the lan- 
guage of the past, and at the same time, to neglect or decry 
the living, spoken language of the present, bespeaks insin- 
cerity at heart, and proves such flippant eulogists of the 
Gaelic to be actuated for its preservation or advancement 
only by that kind of regard for which step-mothers are pro- 
verbial. Good wishes without practice are like flowers 
without fruit. 



5/. JarlaiKs College^ Tuam, 
Feast o/SS. Philip and James, 1861. 
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PREFACE. 



The first motive that induced me to write an Irish Grammar 
was, to supply a want under which my fellow-students in 
Maynooth College have laboured in the study of their 
mother-tongue. They, and all who have studied here, 
know how much a work of this kind has been required. 
And if it be useful to the students of Maynooth — as it is 
confidently expected it will — must it not be equally useful 
to the students of Ireland's Catholic University, who, in 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the Irish tongue, 

!iave not been more fortunate than the clerical sons of our 
own Alma Mater ? 

I have for a long time desired to see some one with suffi- 
cieijt talent and learning for the task, undertake to bring the 
language to a settled form of Orthography, and not to have 
even the simple words of our beautiful Celtic tossed into ' 
numberless shapes by every one who wished to deal with 
their spelling as he might think proper. This desire has led 
me just to introduce the matter in a short dissertation on the 
use of the old rule " caoI le caoI," which is looked upon, 
and justly, as the key to the spelling of the Irish language 
I have also in several parts of the work touched on the same 
subject, in a discursive way. 

The subject of writing in Irish, has not, though contrary 
to custom, been omitted. 

Nearly all the grammars on our language that have been 

written before this were, practically at least, of very little 

use, except to those who knew alread^ how to speak Irish, 

and who just merely required to become acquainted with it 

as a written dialect. The Author has avoided this mistake, 

as may be seen from the heading notices of each declension. 

1 
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The learner can now, nearly in every case, know, from tlie 
termination of the nominative alone, to what gender, and to 
what declension, every noun belongs, without waiting, as 
some writers require, to learn first how it forms the genitive 
or possessive case. 

In the conjugation of verbs, I go more minutely into de- 
tail than has been done by any other. 

In Syntax, many rules are given that were never printed 
before. 

In the Prosody, I show the capabilities of the Irish lan- 
guage for all the purposes of melody and song, and how easy 
it is to distil through it the sweetest effusions of the Grecian 
or Roman muse, in measures of the same kind as those in 
which the great masters of old scattered the poetic fire ; and 
how gently it will rise and fall with the accented measure of 
English or Continental poetry, preserving not only the 
rhythm and melody of the verse, but also its graces of 
cadence and beauties of rhyme. 

The work is, then, I trust, made suitable to the wants 
and requirements of the present time and present improved 
taste, conf aining a little of what is pleasing with a great deal 
of what is useful. Fashioned in some measure after the im- 
proved editions of those elementary works that treat of the 
fashionable languages of the Continent of Europe, it is, 
perhaps, in style and arrangement not inferior to many of 
them* 

St, Patrick's College^ Maynooth^ 
May 1, 1856. 
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No nation supposes her sons and daughters to be educated 
who have not learned their mother-tongue. It would be con- 
ddered incongruous in a German not to know the German 
language ; in a native of Italy not to know the sweet Tus- 
can ; in an Englishman not to know English. A French- 
man unable to understand the language in which a Bossuet 
or a Chateaubriand wrote — in which a Massillon preached, 
a Mirabeau thundered — in which Napoleon I. dictated laws 
to Europe«-*would be an anomaly in his own land : and, 
strange to say^ an Irishman without knowing Irish is nothing 
incongruous ; a native of Eire without knowing his own 
ceAi)5A n)]i) ny]l]T9 ti)^cA|i8A, is no anomaly among his peo- 
ple ; and he has his education finished while he has yet 
learned nought of that language in which his own St. Patrick 
preached to our heathen sires, Cormac Uulf hada^ composed 
his famous laws, and in which Brian fired that heroism that 
blazed for the freedom of Ireland at the battle of Clontar^ 
Are we a paradox among the nations I 

If one were to visit Spain or Portugal, with the desire of 
learning the Spanish or Portuguese languages, and should 
find on ' entering those kingdoms that very few, compara- 
. lively, of the natives could speak to him in the dialect of 
their country, what, I ask, would be his surprise ? Let us 
reverse the case, and suppose that a Spaniard, or any 

I " The most accomplished of all the Milesian princes, whether as a legis« 
lator, soldier, or scholar, was Cormac Ulfhada." — Moore's Histovy of Ireland, 
vol. i. chap. 7* " Cormac surpassed in knowledge all his predecessors on 
the Irish throne ; he composed many very useful laws which are atill preserved 
in works on Irish jurisprudence."— Keating, as quoted in Cambrennt Eversvs 
edited, with translation and notes, by the late Rev. Mattbovc Kelly, D.D., St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth, vol. i. p. 481.*' 
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foreigner, lanaeu uinongst u?, with the desire of learning the 
Irish language, how many, I ask, would be found capable 
of teaching him— of satisfying his desire for Irish philological 
knowledge ? Comparatively few indeed. 

To what, then, is this lack of knowledge of their mother- 
tongue among our people to be attributed ? We love the land 
of our birth ; we love the Celtic soil which the sons of Mile- 
sius first planted ; government, besides, is not illiberal in the 
patronage it has extended to Irish literature. The age of 
persecution too has passed. The children of Ireland are no 
longer, as of old, flogged^ for lisping in the broad Celtic of 
their fathers. To what, then, is this decay, which at pre- 
sent is fast eating up all that remains of our language, to be 
ascribed ? Chiefly to that desire which the humbler classes of 
our people naturally have, of speaking the language spoken 
by their more enlightened countrymen ; and to that total ex- 
clusion of everything relating to the Irish language from our 
national schools ; to the want also of elementary ti^eatiscs, 
written with philological taste, in a style at once simple, plea- 
sing, and attractive, published withal at a moderate price, sc 
that they might become readily accessible to the great ma- 
jority of the reading public. These are some of the causes 
that are fast promoting the decay of our dear old tongue. 
How shall the evil be remedied ? 

The proverb, ** Remove the cause and the effect will 
ccase,^* is well "known to all. Hence the removal of the ' 
foregoing causes would greatly tend to aid the advancement 
of Hi berno- Celtic literature. 

1 There are hundreds of persons still living who, ** in boyhood's days/' iiad 
suspended from the neck " scores" or tablets, the number of incisions on 
which showed how often the prohibition to speak Irish had been violated, and 
for which the schoolmaster inflicted on the delinquent a proportionate 
number of stripes. Verily that was beating the language out of the country 
with the vengeance ! yet depart it would not, till the lash of fashion and 
corruption was employed against it. 
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It IS true a reaction in its favour is of late, indeed, fast 
gaining ground among the higher and more enlightened 
classes of our countrymen. Hence the baneful effects pro- 
duced by that blighting spirit of false shame^ to speak their 
mother-tongue, which was fast sucking out of the hearts of 
the peasantry the very life-spring of their venerable old 
^AoSA^lse, will soon, it is hoped, be undone. " The Irish 
ArchcBological and Celtic Society ;" " The Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland Archceological Society ;'' and the 
** Ossianic Society^' are living proofs of this favourable move- 
ment* The few publications in Irish that are now and again 

> The foUowing words, which I quote from an autograph letter of an Irish 
prelate, Most Rev. Daniel O'Connor, Bishop of Saldes, aptly accord with the 
opinions expressed ahove. The letter has heen received since the Introduction 
was written. 

'* Qh ! would that our copious, melodious, soul-inspiring, and heart<*moving 
language were revived and had become universal. And why should it not ? 
Should it not be our pride and our boast to have such a language, whilst 
other countries rejoice in their jargon — in their compound of various lan- 
guages ? 

** Are not Scotland and Wales to be admired for their patriotism in this 
respect ? and are they not a reproach to us ? But why do their languages 
prevail among them ? Because they are used as the common language of the 
country ; because they are taught in their elementary schools and encouraged 
by the nobility and gentry, instead of being ashamed of their mother-tongue-^ 
as I am sorry to say we are generally found to be of ours— or rather, are 
sought to be made so, by those who are interested in suppressing it as a mark 
of our nationality. 

'' Unless this shame of the language of our ancestors cease to exist, and a 
kindred feeling be cultivated generally, and especially among the middle 
classes of our countrymen, in vain do you labour. • • . 

'* If I could take the liberty, I would recommend that in every parish in 
Ireland there should be an Irish teacher, and that as the ear governs the 
tongue, it may be familiarized by hearing the language spoken as much as 
possible, at school,- at home and abroad ; if it were only thus to employ some 
poor men and women to speak nothing but Irish in the hearing of the children, 
who, in a short time, would act^uire a facility in speaking it in a common- 
place, colloquial way.*' 
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issuing from the press tend to show the same. And so does 
the general tone or feeling about the Irish language^ and 
about Irish literature, that is at present getting up among 
the learned at home and abroad, indicate, that there is a 
spirit summoned to awaken from the slumber of neglect and 
decay our dying-mother tongue. Hence we hear her mellow 
notes rise again on the breeze of fashionable life ; her gut- 
tural Celtic tones may then, perchance, soon grow popular — 
for fashion is the first step to popularity. 

The Board of National Education in Ireland could do 
much for the language of Ireland. In fact, without their co- 
operation or that of the Christian Brothers, it will, it is to 
be feared, soon become a dead language ; for it never can be 
nationally revived unless nursed again in the national cradle 
— the schools of Ireland.^ 

But yet does not the opening of the Catholic University 
of Ireland bid us fairly hope ? It looks like the dawn of re- 
turning day for Ireland, her history, and her language. And 
under the bright and warm sun of collegiate and university 
intelligence, this fading old Celtic tree may yet revive and 
bloom again, in some way, as it did in days of old.* 

But, it may be asked, what use is there in studying this 
much neglected language ! It can be answered, there is 
much use every way. It is useful to the philologist ; it is 
useful to the antiquarian.^ To them a knowledge of the 

1 In his speech delivered in favour of the rights of the ** holy Apostolic See, 
and in sympatliy and sustainment of our Most Holy Father Pope Pius IX. /* 
his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam calls the National Schools '* the graves of 
the National Language."— JAe Voice of the West, p. 7. 

' So we thought when we wrote these lines. But it is a vain hope. We 
have yet to learn that any scholar taught to speak and write the old lan- 
guage of fatherland has come forth from the halls of our Itish Catholic 
University t 

* Vide 0' Donovan's Irish Grammar, Introduclionf Section 3. Zeiiss, 
preface to bib ** Gramtiiatica CcliicQ,** published at Leipsic, 1853. See also 
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Irish — admittedly the best preserved branch of the great 
Celtic stock — is absolutely necessary. But to the children 
of Ireland ought it not be a precious inheritance ? We glory 
in the name of Celt^ and why not then hold the Celtic lan- 
guage dear ? With it are interwoven a thousand national 
recollections which we fondly cherish ; with it is wound up 
the history of our glory, of our triumphs, of our fame. It 
ought to be fostered even for its own sake. For if age bring 
with it respect, and if length of years should command es- 
teem, surely our Celtic tongue, which has outlived three 
thousand years — years of glory, years of tribulation — and yet 
flourishes, young, fresh, and vigorous, as when it flourished 
in the schools of Bangor, Mayo, Clonmacnols, and Gleuda- 
lough, ought to be esteemed and cherished. 

If we do not cherish the language for its own sake, why 
let us do it for our own. We know the language of a nation 
is the exponent of a people's antiquity — the index of their 
refinement — the mouth-piece of their history — tlxe type of 
their freedom — the echo of a nation's greatness and fame ; 
shall we, then, let our language die ? 

Every nation cherishes Its own language ; it cherishes it 
even in death. The Greeks loved their language the more, 
the more it was banned by the Turklsli foe. From the ashes 
of thraldom they have brought it forth — {hough bearing 
another name' — fresh and youthful as the phoenix rising in 
its newly created power, after a literary slumber through 
ages of woe. The Jew in his exile loves, as did his captlvo 

the preface to the work of Mons. Adolphe Pictet (pp. viii. ix.), " De I'affinit^ 
des Ungues Celtiques avcc la Sanscrit/^ The same is confirmed by many other 
Writers : see Vallancey, " Essay on the Celtic language," p. 3 ; in which he 
quotes Ussher's words in praise of the elegance and copiousness of our vener- 
able old tongue. 

* See the '* KAPTEPIA," and other journals published at Athens. The 
Romaic in which they are written differs very little from the Greek of Xeno* 
phoD, of AristotlCi or of St. Luke. 

h 
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sires of old, to sing out, in his own sweet Hebrew, his sorrows 
in a strange land. And shall Irishmen, in the land of their 
birth, neglect to cultivate what has been justly called " the 
language of song — the language of the heart — the sweet, 
mellow language of 6||te 30 b]t^c ?" 

To help, then, in some measure, the young student who 
wishes to learn something of the Irish language, and to con- 
tribute to the supply of suitable elementary treatises, has been 
the chief object of the Author in compiling the following 
Grammar. His principal wish was, to convey as much 
knowledge as he could, in the shortest and simplest form ; 
to disentangle the rudiments of the Irish language from the 
maze of mystic explanation in which, not unfrequently, some 
grammarians have involved them. The Author, on commenc- 
ing this portion of philological study, was strangely puzzled 
by the variety of forms, in which the treatises that he was 
obliged to consult explained the simple, elementary portions 
of Grammar. Hence, on sitting down to write this volume, 
he was acquainted with all these difficulties that usually 
beset the pathway of beginners, on their first entering the 
road of Celtic literature. He has endeavoured, therefore, to 
remove them as much as possible, by simplifying all that 
appeared any way knotty or abstruse; explaining all that 
required explanation ; leaving out all that he thought use- 
less and redundant. He has made no assertion, he has given 
no rule, without showing some right foundation for the 
assertion — some genuine reason or some valid proof fox 
the rule. 

This is chiefly a grammar of the living language — of the 
Irish language as it is at present spoken and written. Hence 
these pages are not over-crowded with extracts from ancient 
authors. For all people do not wish to become antiquarians ; 
and even those jimongst us who feel inclined, would do well 
to learn first the living Irish language, and after that they 
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can more readily become acquainted with those phrases and 
terms that are more ancient or more recondite; just like 
one who, by knowing modern English well, can with 
greater ease learn the quaint idioms of Chaucer and Gower. 
In learning any language, we should as much as possible 
aim at acquiring the most correct pronunciation ; then the* 
different dialects in use amongst the people who speak that 
laxiguage will, if the learner has a taste for them, very soon 
be mastered by him. So in learning Irish : if he learn that 
which is admitted by all Irish writers to be the most 
correctly spoken dialect, he can, at pleasure, afterwards learn 
the others. Hence the Author has adhered principally to the 
Connaught dialect, because "it has,*' says the proverb, "the 
accent and the propriety," c^ ceA|ic A5Uf bUf a|5 ai> 

3-Co01)ACCAC. 

It must not however be inferred, that this is not, there- 
fore, a true grammar of the other dialects. Such an infer- 
ence would be entirely erroneous — ^just as erroneous as if 
one should infer, from the absence of any disquisition on the 
flat gibberish of a Lancashire peasant, and the glib chat- 
tering of the Kentshire workman ; or on the difference be- 
tween the polite slang of the Dublin and the quaint cant of 
the London cabmen, in O'Sullivan's Grammar, that it is 
therefore faulty and imperfect. The reason is, the written 
language of every country differs much from the spoken dia- 
lects. The written language is generally one, uniform, not 
varying with place, though it may with time, not provincial, 
nortljern or southern, nor cockney, nor cant, nor slang — 
though it may avail itself of all these ; but, like tho sea, is 
ono wide, cliangeless whole, as far as it goes, receiving the 
waters of many tributaries, yet never varying, by their 
influx, its native and essential hue. 

This Grammar, it is true, is not so large nor so copious 
as Dr. O'Donovan'g. If it were, it would not have answered 
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the ends intended by the Author, those of popularizing the 
language and facilitating its study for his own fellow-students 
Although the learned Doctor's work is now twelve years 
published, few copies indeed^ with the exception of those 

1 given as premiums, have found their way into our College, 
partly owing, in all probability, to its price. To him who 
wishes to learn, not only the modem, but also the ancient Irish, 
as spoken ten centuries ago by our fathers; to the anti- 
quarian, and to every one who desires to unlock the hidden 
lore which our Manuscripts contain, Dr. O'Donovan's will 
be found a ''Thesaurus," and as such will hold its place. 
He has, in a great measure, done for Ireland's language what 
the learned Lancellot and his distinguished associates of 
Port Royal did for the classic language of Greece. Still, 
notwithstanding the just claims of his Grammar to praise and 
patronage, it must be confesaed a cheaper or more practical 
Grammar, written in a popular way, was needed in our col- 
leges and schools. Whether that want has been removed 
by the present work, it remains for our Irish students and 
the Irish public to declare. 

Those who are acquainted with the labours of a divinity 
student in Maynooth — the strictness with which college dis- 
cipline is enforced and observed — the want of accommoda- 
tion, at least for students, for any literary task, will not be 
slow to believe that nothing but a desire to facilitate the study 
of our national language — which alone was ours when all 
Europe looked upon our country as the '' hive of wisdom 
and the cradle of sanctity"--and to dispel any existing apathy 
regarding it, could have induced the Author, in the midst 

r of grave and essentially important studies, and surrounded 
witli circumstances so disadvantageous, to write and publish 
the present tre^U^e. 
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Grammar, taken In a general sense, treats of the best me- 
thod of employing language as a medium of communicating 
thought with simplicity and clearness to the minds of those 
whom we address. As a science, it teaches how to speak 
and write correctly ; and as a special art, it shows the rela- 
tion of words in a sentence, and reduces to rules the speech 
of a nation. 

Although it is trae, as Scaliger* remarks, that correctness in writing is the 
ally and the result of correctness in thinking and speaking, yet grammar 
being at once an art and a science, it becomes the duty of a grammarian to 
treat of writing, which experience has proved to be the means best calculated 
to learn how words in a sentence are connected, and of the rules by which 
their relations are guided. 

Grammar, in this two-fold acceptation, teaches us to know 
what is called the philosophy of language, as well as to 
speak and write with propriety. 

Irish grammar should therefore point out the principles 

on which correctness in speaking the Irish language is 

founded, and should furnish rules by which propriety in 

writing, as well as in speaking, can be readily acquired. 

In the present treatise we purpose accordingly to treat of the philosophical 
principles from which the leading as well as the peculiar features of our mo- 
ther-tongue are developed, and to deduce from them rules calculated to in- 
sure to the learner a knowledge of its general and idiomatic correctness, as 
it is at present spoken and written. 

The divisions of grammar are four — Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART 1.-0RTH0QRAPHY. 

Orthography, as its name imports, teaches how to write 
a language according to a fixed standard, founded on the 

* f ' Grammatica igitur unus finis est, recte loqui • • . • neque aliter 
scribere debemus, quam loquimur*'' — Dt CaumLwgutu laiina, 1. i. c. 1. 



V,^' 
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philosophy of the language, and agreed upon by the learned 
amongst the people who speak it* 

At present orthography denotes the art of spelling. In order to learn how 
to spell coirectly we must know the elements that constitute spelling, which 
are words, syllables, letters. 

^ A word, according to Aristotle,* is a sound, or its sign, 
significative of itself, of which no part is, of itself, significa- 
tive. 



CHAPTER L 

THE LETTERS' — ^THEIR CLASSIFICATION AND SOUNDS. 

Section h-^The Elements of Words— Letters^—ThQ 
elements of words are letters. A letterf is correctly de- 
fined to' be a simple mark in written language, standing 
for a simple sound in spoken language. 

There are in Irish only seventeen letters ; some authors 
have given another, }), which in Irish, as in Greek and 
Italian, never performs the functions of a letter, and cannot 
therefore strictly be ranked as such.J 

* ^ofv^ a-rjfJLoyTiK^f ijs fiepos oHdev ktrri Kad* avro arj/jdyTiKov, — De PoeticHf 

C. XX. 

+ ** Litera igitur est pars dictionis indivisibilis." — Scaliger de Causa 
Lingua LatincSt 1. i., c. 1 . 

*G)j'^y ffroix^ia 4^ wv ffvvKeirai ri (pcavri, km 4is of Jiiaipeirai ^trxc'-'rO" *E/c€- 
iva Se fxriK€r' 4is &\\as (fxavas irepai rw 4i5e* avrcov. ^— Metaph, 5, c. iii. 
"The elements of speech are those of which voice is composed, and into 
which, as its last remains, it is divided, they themselves being no longir 
divided into other voices differing in species from tliem." 

"^ " It is to he observed that h never stands as the initial of a word in 
Erse in the primitive form, oris never in fact an independent radical letter. 
It is merely a secondary form or representative of some other initial, viz., / 
or *." — Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, by Dr, Prichard, edited by R, 
G, Latham^ M,A., p. 165. 

Edward Lhuyd observes that h is never the proper or primitive initial 
of any word in Gaelic — that wherever found it is the aspirated form of 
V, r» or u, and hence infers, with much probability, " that cognate words 
beginning with Ij in other languages lost their proper initials ;" that thus thi 
Greek numerals €|, £i>, and kTrra, seven, must, at some early period, have 
been written, as in Latin, sex and scptem. 

*' Other nations (besides the Greeks) distinguish the spiritus asper by a 
peculiar letter — for exam])le h — but have no mark for the lenis." — Injiuence 
of Physical Causes on Languages, Mythology, S^'C. {Atlantis, p. 62.) 

*' The letter h is no articulate sound, but only a breathing." — The English 
Language, by Latham (3rd ed.p. 144). 
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THE IRISH ALPHABET.* 



Cap. 

a 


SmaM 


PRONUNCIATIOX. 


Names. 


a French, or aw English - 


ailri). 


Aim 


B 


b 


•• « B » 


Bejc, 


Beh 


C 


C 


c hard, or k ; never at all pro- 
nounced like 5 or ch soft 


Coll, 


KuU 


<t) 


b 


d/i 


*I>A1?t, 


Dhair 


6 


e 


e (as e in ^/i^r^) 


6e6A, 


Aya 


IF 


V 


/ - . - 


}"eA|tt) 


Farn 


^ 


3 


ff hard, as ^ in ffet ; never 
sounded soft, like ^ in ^iw. 


5oTic, 


Gurth 


1 


T 


I French, ee English. 


ht^, 


Eeya 


t 


I 


/ generally as the first / in 
William 


Lu|]-, 


Lush 


«t) 


11) 


in • - - 


^)U|D, 


Muin 


M 


1? 


n - - - 


Mu]t), 


Nuin 








- - • 


OiTt, 


Oir 


P 


? 


p . • . 


Peic, 


Peh 


R 


n 


r - - - 


Ku|5 


Riisli 


S 


r 


s .. . - 


Siifl, 


Suil 


T, 


c 


^ Italian, or tli English. 


pei^e. 


Thene 


U 


u 


u Italian, oo English, or u in 
bull\ never sounded as u 
{you) in time. 


ari, 


Oor 



The name of the Irish letters should not be mistaken for the pronunciation. 
The name teaches us to knoWf the jjronunciation gives us the sound of the 
letter. The pronunciation is that which alone helps us to spell the word ; 
the name serves to distinguish the letters one from the other, as the Greek 
jilphOf IktOf Gammat &c. From the three first in the last column are 
formed the word A]bcfC|tt, the Irish word for alphabet ^ as the latter has its 
rise from the names of the two first Greek letters, A, B (Alpha, Beta). 



• " It follows, therefore, that as there was no prototype to copy them (the 
Irish a]i>hal)ct) from, they must be original.'' — Harrises Ware, t. iii. 

Ilyde Clarke, in his '* Grammar of the English Tongue," says that the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet "is likewise found in some Irish books, the Irish 
having taken this alphabet from our English forefathers." " The very con- 
trary," says Mr, Keane, in his Handbook of the History of the English 
Lang^mge, " wc venture to say was the case. To the Irish his English 
forefathers were indebted for all the literature and learning they possessed, an<! 
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Every letter in Irish retains its own full sound, and never 
usurps, as letters in English and Latin words do, the place 
which other letters by right of sound should hold ; thus, in 
English we find, for instance, in the word *' pronunciation" 
c and f, before t, to have the sound of sh; not so with the 
Irish letters — each always retains its own sound; c has 
always the sound of A, and z of c, never changing their 
sound, no matter where they are placed. 

\ S ^^9h before and after e, 7 : 

Syxi'Xi&tWe, - - - • -pronounced «Amntf«. 
5eA0 (f before e) • - - • ,, 9hean, 

S^t) {not before e or ]) - - - „ tan, 

Cof, afoot (r after the broad vowel 0) „ kot, 

Co]r,o/'fl /oo/ (t aft^r ]), . - ^ „ ko^Uh, 

In reading the language the learner should therefore bear in mind that f 
before or after e or t is always sounded like th English; and in spelling 
an Irish word, that wherever the sound of th is heard, e or ] is invariably 
before or after r* If* <*'> is an exception; so is to, this, which is in parts 
of Connaught pronounced as if written |*eo. This strong sibilant soand it 
appears to have at first received from the inflaence of a slender vowel in the 
syllable going before to, and then gradually became in some districts a com- 
mon form. 

The reason why }X is pronounced as if written Ap appears to be given by 
Henry Leo, in his commentary on the hymn by the Bishop of Sletty in 
praise of St. Patrick: '^Tertia singularis verbi 'esse,' modo Af, modo ]r 
(nostro tempore ir) scribitur.'' — Commentatio de Carmine Vetutto Hibernico 
in S, Patricii laudem, ab Henrico Leo, Ordinit Phil, H, T, Decon» Halit Saxo-- 
num, 1845. 

These seventeen letters are divided into vowels and con- 
sonants; the vowels are a, e, ], o, u; the consonants, b, 
c, to, F, S> l> ^} V, p, It, r>,c. 

A vowel is a mark which of itself represents a full, perfect sound. A eon* 
tonantf so called because sounded not of itself, but with a voweVt aid, is 
a mark which represents a sound not perfect nor full of itself. 

the Irish, two hundred years before the Anglo-Saxons knew how to read or 
write, employed this very alphabet, not in som«, but in all of their books, 
whether in Latin or in the vernacular.'' Mr. Keane may rest assured he baa 
*^ ventured'' with all safety and truth to refute so gross a misstatement. 
Mr. Keane further adds the observation made by Alban Butler in his life of 
St. Austin : " The Saxons were a barbarous race, unacquainted even with the 
art of writing previous to their arrival in England, where they adopted their 
alphabet from the Irish" (p. 18). 

*'5tt. bein Spencer ^\x\\ Ab 8 eift|oi)DCA|5 ^UAttA&Att i)A SA^fAtiA^t 
A|b5fceAti A]ti b-cur, A5ur &a |te|fi n»>> ^! t*A]5 ^]or l]teAttbAdcA A|1 b)* 
A5 ijA SASfAijAiolb 50 b-|rwA|tA&A|i 6 e]ft[oiji)dA]b f."— jSTearin^. 
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§ 2— »7V«? Vowels — how Sounded; how Classj/ied. — 
The vowels have two principal sounds, the one long, 
the other short ; a long, as a m the word war — example, 
A|ib, hiffhj pronounced awrdy answering to the broad sound 
of a in English ; a short, as a in fat — example, ai)aii), a 
souL 

There is a third sound of a, very common in the West 
and South of Ireland, just the same as the short sound of 
broad a in English, as a io^ what^ quadrant; example, bAll^ 
a member; b]tAC, a cloaky garment; cA]tAb, a friend; 
njAjtc, a beef; cA|tc, thirst* 

e, loDg^ e in where ; cfte, elay ; ^e,a goon, 

e, short, e in when ; bA]le, a town. 

{, lon^, eet or t in pi^ / it)f n, jflne 

I, short, i in pick ; iqiHi fneal, 

o, long, in /ojtf ; 61, drinkitiff, 

o, short, in ot/ter ; cotttt, a crane, 

ti, long, ti in rule : . Cirt, >VmA ; but;, a tironghold, 

u, short, u in fur; ucc, breast; Uftr'A, a jamb ^ a support. 

The Towels u and d before to, U, 175, are inCorrecHy pronounced in Mun« 
ater like the German diphthong au, or the English ou in pounce ; as, atq, 
/ime (pwm) ; bAll, a member, a limb (bowll) ; C|tortj, bentt stooped (crowm) ; 
poll, a pit, a hole (powl), O before 6 and § is sounded long ; as, t^o^tbAft, 
harvest ; ^ro^Uiij, learning ; but in the words 1^05^, choice ; co^A, selection^ 
Oq are pronounced like oto — rhow-a, thow-a. 

** It may be remarked here," says Dr. O'Donovan, in his " Irish Grammar," 
p. 13, <* that the principal difference between the Munster and the other 
dialects of the Irish language consists in the diphthongal sounds of the 
Towels here pointed out." 

** In the modern Insh orthography the vowel e never appears alone in the 
body of a woid or syllable, but is always accompanied by other vowels."-— 
/(f.p. 11. 

In Gaelic, e at the end nf a word is not silent, as it is in English ; example, 
tpfne is pronounced in two syllables — meen-ne, and not mine, like the English 
possessive pronoun ; so ti^fle is pronounced mee-la, and not mile $ as, ceub 
Ti^fle |rA]lce. 

That the sounds which the vowel letters in Irish receive are correct, and 
that they are exactly in accordance with the phonographic scale of pure vowel 
intonation, will be seen by any orthoepist skilled in phonetics, who knows 
the proper sound of each vowel. *' The pure vowel sound of a exists in 
English in the a in far; of in most words in which that letter occurs. 
But the letters e, t, u (in English) do not represent perfect vowel sounds, 
but mixed ones, and we have accordingly to look for the true simple vowel 
sounds under others ; thus, e will be found to be best represented by the a 
in name; % by the e in theme; while u is expressed by the 00 in cool"-^ 
Atlantis, No. 1, p. 61. 

** In English e long has evidently lost it original sound, it being now 
pronounced ee, like t long in all ancient and most modern languages. 
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. . . ' E still keeps its ancient long sound in a few words, as where, 
iherct ere^ &c., in which words it exactly corresponds with e long in Irish.''— 
0* Donovan* 8 Irish Grammar ^ p. 11. 

No vowel is ever doubled in the same syllable. 

Vowels have two principal sounds, the accented and the non-accented. 

That each vowel has at least two special sounds is plain, for the vowel in 
any word of one syllable, when pronounced freely and fully, as in the words, 
fvardt able (English), or in the word, atijaiI (Irish), becomes short, when 
in composition the eiQphasis is shifted to another syllable ; as, ward, sea- 
wardt lee-ward; able ^ bearable ; AnjA^l, 5eAi)-An)A]l, |reA|t<\n)A]l. In English 
the a long in able becomes short in ability ; the e in precede is shortened in 
precedent. In like manner t, which is long in the word impose, is short in 
imposition, on account of the shifting of the accent or emphatic syllable. 

The reader cannot fail to remark that the vowel sound immediately after 
the accented syllable is generally pronounced very curtly. From this fact, 
sounds of A, o, u, e arise, in which the ear cannot distinguish one from the 
other, as that of final A, e, in the participles be<\ncA, bu^^lce. On this 
account a third sound called the obscure is given by some grammarians. 

The principal here explained is common to all language. On it especially 
is founded the system of Masoretic (or variable vowel) points in the Hebrew 
language. 

The vowels are classified into broad and slender ; a, o, u, 
are called broad ; e, ], slender. The broad vowels are not 
always long ; nor are the slender vowels always short. Both 
broad and slender are to be sounded long when marked with 
the grave (') accent, which corresponds in form to the acute 
of the Greeks. 

This division of the vowels into broad and slender should not be lightly 
noticed by the student ; for the spelling of all the words in the language de- 
pends much, nearly entirely, on the position which the slender and broad 
vowels hold with regard to the consonants. There is an old Gaelic rule 
which directs that a consonant or consonants should, in every written word, 
lie between either two slender or two broad vowels ; and consequently, that 
a broad vowel, such as a, o, or u, could not correctly go before, while a 
slender vowel (either e or ]) comes immediately after a consonant : but that 
if a broad vowel preceded, so should a broad one follow ; if a slender yowel 
preceded, so should a slender one immediately follow the said consonant or 
consonants. This rule, called " caoI le caoI, ^suf leAtAij le leAtATj" — 
'^ slender with slender, and broad with broad,** has been praised by some 
grammarians, rejected by others. Colonel Charles Vallancey, Dr. John 
O'Brien, Bishop of Cloyne, Halliday, P. MacEUigctt {Observations on the 
Gaelic Language, in the first vol. of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society), 
Rev. Jonathan Furlong, condemn the rule. O'Molloy, Hugh Boy M'Curtin, 
Rev. A. Donlevy, Dr. O'Donovan, 0*Daly, and other distinguished Irish 
scholars, recommend its use. The authority of the latter seems to me 
stronger, and therefore preferable to that of the former. 

§ 3. — AUTHORITIES 7011 AND AGAINST THB RULE. 

Dr. O'Brien says . " A rule devised in like manner by our bards or 
rhymers— I mean that which is called cacH le caoI, A5Uf Icacat) le lc*^tv\I)— ' 
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has been woefully destructive to the original and radical purity of the lan- 
guage." — Dr, 0*£rien*s Irish-Eaglish Dictionary^ 2nd ed,, p. 52 ; Dublin, 
1832. 

Vallancey's words are to the^same eflfect : " This rule (of inserting conso- 
nants between vowels), together with that of substituting small or broad 
vowels in the latter syllables, to correspond with the vowel immediately fol- 
lowing the consonant in the preceding syllable, has been very destructive to 
the original and radical purity of the Irish language.'' — A Grammar of the 
Irish Language, p« 19 ; Dublin^ 1782. 

** Grammarians/' says P. MacEUigot, " have so often found the incon- 
venience arising from this rule that it should be entirely exploded."-^ 7Van«- 
actions of the Gaelic Society, vol. i, note, p. 25. 

Rev. J. Furlong, after quoting the words of Dr. O'Brien, Stewart, Mac- 
EUigott, decides against this canon : " Sanctioned," says he, '* by those grave 
authorities, with whom my own experience and observation perfectly coincide, 
I have preferred certainly the more simple, and, according to the above autho- 
rities, the more correct mode of orthography, in the rejection of the rule in 
question." 

It is remarkable that these writers merely disclaim against the rule, 
without giving a single reason worthy of notice to show that it is either 
wrong or of no use. Rev. J. Furlong's plea of simplifying the language 
would, if fully carried out, render the most polished language — say the 
French — a written jargon. Phonographists might well be glad, and bad 
spellers rejoice. 

Haliday and Stewart are the only two who have given anything like rea- 
soning for the partial rejection of this much disputed rule. Haliday, on the 
ground that its disuse is more in conformity with the spelling found in ancient 
manuscripts. This is true, but not entirely so, for there are even in ancient 
manuscripts numerous instances in which the canon is applied, in others not 
applied, by the same writer. All that can be thence inferred is that its appli- 
cation was not very general. And this is all we want to claim for it, even at 
present, as we shall immediately show. And in fact this is all that Stewart 
too claims ; for it is " to the extensive application, and the rigid observance 
of this rule," that he ascribes all the inconveniences that arise from it. 

Those who recommend its use are : 

O'MoUoy, who wrote in the seventeenth century, and who says : " Rursus 
observa in voculis polisyllabis quibuscunque saltem ordinarie servari debere 
regulam Hibernis tritam, tikm in scripture ihta in sono, quae dicitur caoI 
le cAol A5U|*, leAtAf) le leAcAn/' — Grammatica Latino- Hibemica, p. 50 ; 
Romae, 1677. 

Hugh Boy M'Curtin, in the Grammar (pp. 680, 681) attached to his 
English-Irish Dictionary, published at Paris, 1732, speaks of this *^ canon of 
Gaelic orthography" as of something absolutely necessary for a learner of 
Irish to know, and about the propriety and usefulness of which there is no 
doubt. 

Dr. Donlevy, to whom the language in its spoken and written state was 
perfectly known, says, " It is a sure guide in writing, and even in reading and 
pronouncing." — Christian Doctrine, 3rd ed., p. 442. 

O'Donovan gives the canon as a useful and necessary help for every one 
who wishes to know the spelling of Irish : ** This influence of the vowels over 
the consonants, which exists to some extent in every language, has given rise 
to a general rule or canon of orthography which distinguishes the Irish from 
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all the European languages." And again he says : ** It is certain that it is 
not always strictly adhered to in the ancient Irish manuscripts, hut the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded is observahle in the oldat fragments of Irish 
composition remaining to us.'' — Irith Grammar^ pp. 3, 4. 

O'Daly, writing on this rule {Self-Initructiont &c., p. 22, ed. 1846), says: 
'* It enables the learner to come at the proper pronunciation of the language 
with greater facility than he could otherwise attain.'* And again, ** There is 
a natural, euphonions, and graceful pronunciation, marked by the use of it." 

The author's opinion is that the rule oitgM to be iued, yet tnih a certain 
Imitation, Its application in every instance ought not to be insisted on as 
necessary. 

I say ** ought to be uted" — first, because there are very many instances in 
which both the gender and inflection of nouns and conjugations of verbs re- 
quire its applicaftion ; as, nom. sing., cof; nom. plu., cofA (eoea), and not 
core {eothe)t which sounds like the genitive singular coffe (jeotki) ; 5tt)Sv- 
6uY^, love; ^n^i>(it>^6$ fo love; and not 5ttiK6ui§A6, &c. &c. 

Secondly— Because most of the modemly-printed Irish hooks have the 
spelling very nearly altogether in accordance with this rule, and therefore the 
students who read them should get some easy way of knowing the spelling 
adopted by their respective authors. 

Thirdly— The natural tone of the language, which can, in most instances, 
be learned from the physiological sounds of the vernacular, as spoken by the 
country Irish -speaking people, requires the collation of ''slender with slender 
and broad with broad." " Regulam," says O'Molloy, " Hibernis tritam, turn 
in scriptura, turn in iono" p. 50.— Vide infra, § 4. 

Fourthly— Its adoption prevents that confusion which arises from the same 
words being spelled differently by different writers. 

I say, ** yet toith a certain limitation," It is manifestly incorrect to alter 
the radical spelling, for instance, of a prefix, for the sake of conforming to this 
canon. t>eA5, good; be^tib, real; bo, badf ill (see Etymology t chapter ix.) 
should not be changed into be]o, beitib, bo|, whenever the first vowel of the 
word with which it becomes compounded is e or | ; example, beA^-6eAncA| 
well done, should be spelled as if beA^ were compounded with the word b£vn» 
a poem ; beA^-beA^cA, and not beiS-^^^^^^t &s some, adhering too strictly 
to the rule, write it. This manner of spelling is, in compound terms espe- 
cially, carrying the thing to excess, and it is in this excess, or as Stewart 
says, ** the extensive application of the rule," that its entire fault lies. *' Dixi 
ordinarie" says O'Molloy, " nam exceptio datur de quibusdam paucissimis."— 
See chapter iiL, tn/ra, Spelling in Irish, 

§ 4.—- -PHILOSOPHIC BBA80NS IN SUPPORT OF THE RULS. 

The work from which the following extract is taken, appears to be the 
only one in which this subject of towel assimilation in Irish has been treated 
from a philosophic point of view : 

'* * The reason of such a division is quite philosophic, for eyery vowel sound 
is produced * by the passage of the air through the opening of the glottis ;' 
and thus all intonated vowel sounds * partake somewhat of the character Qf 
musical notes, while, at the same time, they constitute the elements of 
speech.' In the musical octave each successive note, from the highest to 
the lowest, is sounded with a volume of voice deeper than that of the note 
preceding ; and conversely the preceding is sounded with a higher, that is, a 
more slender (we shall so call it) volume of voice than its succeeding note. 
The two highest are, therefore, the two which may properly be called slender, 
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when compared to those which, lower in the scale, are pronounced deep, or 
}road. In this manner intonated vowel sounds, as ifar as they partake of this 
inusical character, are some slender, some broad. Let us arrange them then 
in the philosophic order (See Allantit, vol. i., pp. 60, 65), * from the highest 
to the deepest ; thus, t, c, a, o, u/ And in this arrangement, which is that 
made by philologists and philosophers, native and foreign, we find j, e, to 
rank highest, that is, to constitute the class called caoI, or slender, and 
A, Of u, lowest, that is, to constitute the class called Ica6ai), broad, or deep 
Thus we see [that the classification of vowels made by Irish grammarians 
accords exactly with that which the investigations of philosophy point out as 
correct. There are in Gxlic, therefore, two classes of vowels clearly and 
philosophically distinguishable. Do they differ in their influence and in their 
effects ? We shall see : 

"Vowels and consonants constitute the one grand, universal family of 
letters. Consonants derive their name from being sounded along with, or by 
the aid of the vowels. When articulated, they partake, therefore, of the 
sound of that vowel by the aid of which they are enunciated. Irish vowel 
sounds are, as we have seen, of a twofold character, broad or slender ; each 
consonant must, accordingly, partake of a twofold articulation, broad or 
slender, according to the broad or slender intonation of the vowel by the aid 
of which it is sounded. This twofold articulation can, in some measure, be 
applied with truth to consonants in any language ; but, with the exception 
of the Keltic dialects, and particularly Irish, we know of none in which this 
phonetic distinction in the articulation of consonants, has retained its radi- 
cally distinctive philosophic character. 

*' The influence of a twofold sound of the vowels thus acting on the con- 
sonants, and causing them to participate in it, is so fused into our national 
language that it has stamped its pronunciation and orthography with a com- 
plexion and individuality quite different from everything English. To Irish- 
speaking natives this individuality appears quite easy and natural, and, like 
accent, with which it is essentially blended, is naturally acquired and prac- 
tised by them without knowing or adverting to the existence of the principle 
from which it aprings ; yet, to those who do not speak the language, it 
appears at once strange and difficult. 

<* As the language is spoken and writt^, the effects of the influence exer- 
cised by the two-fold division of vowel sounds extend to both departments-^ 
the written and spoken Gaelic. These effects may well» therefore, be called 
articuUtte, or phonetic, and orthographic* 

** The articulate regards the sound of each consonant when it is intonated 
with a broad or a slender vowel. The orthographic regards the laws of 
spelling." — Easy Lessons; or, Self-Instruction in Irish, part iii., pp. 200« 
201 ; Dublin, MuUany, publisher. 

It springs from a principle of euphony, according to Latham : 
" The Irish Gaelic, above most other languages, illustrates a euphonic 
principle that modifies the vowels of a word. The vowels a, o, u, are full, 
whilst i, e, are small. Now if to a syllable containing a small vowel ; as, buail, 
there be added a syllable containing a broad one ; as, am, a change takes 
place. Either the first syllable is accommodated to the second, or the second 
to the first, so that the vowels respectively contained in them are either both 
full or both small. Hence arises, in respect to the word quoted, either the 
form dua/am, or else the form buailim" — Latham on the English Language, 3rd 
ed., § 228, p. 158. 

And from a principle of harmony, according to Professor W« K. Sullivan : , 
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" The Irish rule of ' slender to slender, and broad to broad — CAol lo caoI, 
A^uf leAcATj le loAtAu,' is very similar to the law of vocal harmony (in the 
Finnic-Tartarian, or nothern family of languages). — Jilantis, p. 77. 

§ 5. EACH CONSONANT HAS A TWO-FOLD SOUND. 

The term phonetic means, relating to articulate sound. From what has 
been Explained in the foregoing section it is clear that the Gaelic canon, 
cAol l(i cAol, A5ur leAcAt) le leA^Aiji or the principle on which it rests, is 
ordinarily observed in tbe spoken language. The student, then, who wishes 
to acquire a facility in speaking Gaelic should keep the principle in mind. 
This is quite sufficient ; for it is practice with the ear and tongue, in listen- 
ing to and speaking the language, that can at any time make a person master 
of the spoken elegance of a nation's speech. 

A consonant partakes bf the sound of the vowel by aid of which it is arti- 
culated. As some vowels are broad and others slender, the same consonant 
is necessarily pronounced at one time broad, at another time slender — broad, 
when sounded in union with a, o, or u ; slender, when sounded in union 
with e, ]. 

The slender sound of a consonant in Gaelic becomes to an English stu- 
dent distinct and perceptible, in the fullest manner, by bbnding the sound 
of y with the common consonantal articulation. 

§ 6. — BROAD AND SLENDBR SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

C.-^c broad sounds like c in couldj as c^jtAb, a frknd. 
C slender, like k in king^ as ceAi)i> (pronounced kyean^ in 
one syllable), a head. 

In page 13 it is observed that c Gaelic is always sounded like k. It was 
thus the Latins pronounced it — as the Greeks pronounced k {koppa). The 
Germans of the present day retain the hard sound (*), and will not admit 
any other. The learned at home and throughout Great Britain are so sure of 
this philological phonetic fact, that in defiance of usage and pronunciation 
they have commenced — and rightly too, in order to force the adoption of the 
correct sound— to write Caesar, Kamr; Celtic, Keltic. O'MoUoy, writing en 
this error, as he calls it, of giving the sibilant sound of* to c, remarks — 
" Imo olim apud Latinos litera c non solum in locum sed in sonum literae * 
plane pleneque substituatur, nee assertione res eget. Quis enim grammati- 
corum unquam aliter tradidit ante haec tempora ? Hoc est nisi quod hodie eo 
inoleverit usus, seu potius error, an pravus anne pertinax quis non videat ? 
Latini inquam, recentiores duplicem ei sonum dant j alterum ut debent ; 
alterum ut volunt." — Grammaticd Latino- Hibemica, p. 13. 

43.— b broad, like dk English, as bup (d/iun), a fort ; 
b'^r) (dhawn), a poem. 43 slender, like d in ^ew,* d in 
rac?iant, in guarc?ian; as, h\\\Xy fond^dear ; h]^v,(dhf/ee-anj 
in one syllable), vehement. 

The assimilating influence of the liquid letters I, d, jt, over b, is obser- 
vable in the following instances, in which the sound of b is lost : co&U6, 
»/eep, pronounced as if written colU6; t^obU, an ancient name of Ireland, 
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pronounced irolU fceAbijA, «am«, pronounced as if ce-AijTjA, as At) U\ ceAbijA, 
the tame day; ii)A]bfje, gen. case of tijA]b]fj, morning, pronounced as if 
ttjAjijije, as UfiOAj Je ija ipAjbne (TijA]n.'je), prayers of the morning / RuAbn|» 
Roderickf pronounced KuA|i|t|. In ancient MSS., the use of b after t) is very 
common. In modern Irish double (nn) is commonly adopted instead. 

A similar homologous assimilation arises when the liquids I and i) come 
together. 

3- — 3 broad, like g in gun ; as, ^ai) [gun) c]fce, -\x F"^l^ 
Ai) cl]u, loithout wealth fame is cold. 3 slender, like g in 
^^^ {f/y^^)y as 36^ {gycan) it)0 c]tO]6e cu, ^Aom ar^ w?^ 
hearth affection. 

X, — I broad, like // in mill, as coll, a xoood. t slender, 
like I in vaZiant. L, followed by b or i), assimilates their 
articulate value to its own, as coli^, of the body, gen. case 
of coUp, is pronounced co/Za ; and Ti7ii|li)eo||t, a miller (from 
ii}U|l|i), a mill), pronounced muilleoir, 

M. — x) broad has a thick sound, "pronounced by inserting 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth." The sound of 7ih 
is very like it, as t)5f, a custom (pronounced nhos). M slen- 
der, like n in new. 

Double (on)* when intonated with the slender vowels, has a nasal sound 
like n prolonged, or nA, differing very little [from that of ng in ting, as h\m 
{binh), melodious; C] f}r} {kinh)j heads ; t]nn («AiwA), we, us. 

The difficulty of articulating the combinations crj, 517, ^n, is overcome by 
inserting a short vowel sound between n and the preceding consonant, as 
crjoc, a hill, is pronounced ktnock, Anglice knock; 5n]orb {an act), gtniov ; 
n^HA {women), mtnaw. The sound of t in these instances is only slightly 
heard. Many of the Irish-speaking people overcome the difficulty by 
changing the sound of n, after c and after xr), into that of \\., as cooc, kruck; 
Ti;nA, mraw. The learner need not be told that in such combinations in the 
English language, the sound of n assumes a dominant influence, leaving the 
helping consonant quiescenfi as ^naw, knight, mnemonics, words in which g, 
k, m, are not at all heard. 

t^Jj. — These two letters, called -in Irish 3i)ecAl, represent 
only a simple, single sound. Its broad and slender sounds 
are heard, says Dr. 0*Donovan in the English word lo,ig' 
ing, as ceAT)3A, a tongue (theang-a); feAt)3, lean, thin 
{sheang), 

Robert Gordon Latham speaks of this combination in his 
remarkable work, " The English Language," in the follow- 
ing words : 

" ^/7.—- The sound of ng in singy king, throng — wnen at 
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tlie end of a word, or of singer, ringingy Sfc. — in the middle 
of a wordy is not the natural sound of the combination n and 
g^ each letter retaining its natural power and sound ; but a 
single, simple sound, of which the combination ng is a con- 
ventional mode of expressing." — Section 207., p. 148, 3rd 
edition. 

H ^^^ broad, like r in any simple English word, as ^tui), 
a secret ; |tuA8, red. Slender, like r in carrion ; as ]t]5 (ree), 
a king ; |t|i)i) (r/e/zi), a headland, a promontory ; in poetry^ 
harmony^ termination, 

S- — 5 see p. 14. 

"C — c always like th. Tj, at the end of words, has an 
explosive sound, as if h were added, as cac, a cat, is pro- 
nounced kath. 

In pronouncing ca/ in English, the tongae is kept inside the upper teeth; 
in articulating the same word in Irish, the tongue must be protruded between 
the teeth. 

In the consonants, b, |:, ti), p, and p aspirated {i.e., /), 
the effects of this principle of slender and broad vowel assi- 
milation, and its influence, are not noticeable to any great 

degree. 

The consonants in their natural state are articulated accordiiig to the 
foregoing notation. 

Their sounds in their affected or aspirated form shall be presented after 
the subject of diphthongs and triphthongs, which immediately follow, pp. 23, 

27. 

§ 7* Mutes, liquids. — The usual division of the conso- 
nants is into liquids — I, nj, t), |t — and mutes — b, c, b, p, 3, 
p, ]•, c. The former are called liquids because they flow 
readily, or combine with any other consonant in the same 
syllable after which they chance to be placed. 

The term mute is here employed in a wide sense, and is not intended to 
come against the strict division made by Scaliger, who expends a chapter in 
proving that ^ is not a mute, but a semivowel. (2>e CauiU Lingum Latimpf 
liber i.) 

§ 8. Geminationy or Doubling of Consonants. — Three of 
the liquids, I, t), ]t, admit of being doubled at the end of a word, 
and are therefore called, with some seeming impropriety, 
double-letters, as U, i)o, Itjt, in SoaII, a promise; cqm)X), a 
head, an individual; b^|t|i, the top, summit, crop, produce. 
'^ The reduplication of the consonants is, in English and the 
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generality of languages, a conventional mode of expressing 
upon paper the shortness (dependence) of the vowel that 
precedes." — Professor Latham on the English Language^ 
eec. 221, p. 155. 

The otner consonants do not admit of being doubled at 
the end of a word. 

In Gaelic there is no double or compound letter, such ao 
a;, Zy or the Greek x {chee)^ <f> (phee). 

§ 9. Immutahhsy Mutahles, — 1, ij, |t, never change their 

Primitive sound, and are for this reason termed immviahlcs, 
'he eight mutes and the liquid xx) change the primitive 
sound, and hence receive the name mutables, 

§ 10. A Syllable. — A consonant and one vowel or more 
sounded together iif the same breath constitutes a syllable. 
In a wider and more general sense, a syllable is a word or 
part of a word. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 11. True 0r Perfidy Imperfect; Long^ Short;, Number 
of — A diphthong is the fusion of two different vowel sounds 
in the same syllable : a triphthong is the fusion of three. 

'* If we arrange the vowels in the order from the highest to the deepest 
thus, t, «, a. Of u, it will be found that tlie passage from the middle vowel, a, 
towards t on one side and u on the other — that is, the combination of a flow- 
ing or initial with a fixed or final vowel alone, produces a true diphthong.< . 
• • . There can consequently be only six true diphthongs, at, au, ei, eu, 
oi, ouJ* — Atlaniitf vol. i. p. 65. 

A diphthong is true or perfect when the fusion of the two vowel sounds 
is perfect ; false or imperfect, when not. 

A diphthong is long or short according as the time taken to pronounce it 
is long or short. 

A diphthong is therefore said to be long or sbort in regard to its duration 
of sound ; perfect or true in regard to its fullness of sound. 

In Irish there are thirteen diphthongs ; five triphthongs. 

There are six of these naturally long ; seven short. The 
latter are sometimes long. This change is noted by the 
presence of the grave accent (') over the vowel that receives 
the dominant sound. 

§ 12. The Long Diphthongs.-^The long are Ae, ao, eo 

eu, ]A, UA. 
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SOUNDS OF THE SIX LONG DIPHTHONGS. 



Diphthong. 


Sound. 


Example. 


Ae 

AO 

CO 

eu 


(B in MuscB 

ao in gaol 

eo in Keon^ yeoman 

ai in t^azV 

ia Jilia 

ua in truant 


O^e, yesterday 

bAoit, rf^ar ; ]*AO]t, cAea/? 

ceol, Twwsfc* 

he\x\ mouth; fseul, s^ory 



§ 13 •^OBSEEVATIONS ON THB LONG DIPHTHONGS. 

^e ; <Ao.— The diphthong Ae is seldom employed in modern Irish ortho- 
graphy. It is found commonly in manuscripts an4 books of our ancient lan- 
guage. The diphthong ao is at present generally employed in its stead. 
Hence it is that ao receives very properly the sound of e long, or ao in 
gaol; but in Connaught it is usually pronounced ee, 

CO. — eo and ]U ought to be ranked amongst the class of diphthongs 
called longi since they are short only in a few words. 

Long diphthongs ought not to be accented. 

It is unnecessary to note as long, by means of the accent, the diphthongs 
CO, eu, fA, tlA, or even fu, since they are by nature already long. This 
mistake is not uncommon. 

Each vowel in a diphthong should be distinctly enunciated. 

In enunciating the long diphthongs eo, eu, ]a, ua, 7U, and the naturally 
short diphthongs when they become accented, the two vowels composing the 
digraph should be each distinctly heard; thus, beul, a mouthy is pro- 
nounced be-ul^ as if an English word of two syllables ; and |:uA|t, cotd^ as if 
written /&o-ar, like %m in truantt as noted in the paradigm. So, ]A is pro- 
nounced ee-af as p]Ao, (pain), pee-an, and so of the rest. 

It was in this manner the ancients of Rome and Greece pronounced the 
diphthongs. The word Zcvs, Jupiter, was pronounced by the latter as if 
written Ze^vs, and evye, as if e-i>/€ ; and by the former the diphthong eu or eo 
is so enunciated, appearing, as it were, cut in twain, as in the exclamation 
Deus meus, " my God,'' and Deo meo. 

This peculiarity, so un-English in character, in the sound of Irish 
diphthongs should be remembered by the learner. 

Difference in Sound betioeen ao and ]A — The difference 
between ao and ia is best shown by an example, as n^i^t), a 
wish, is proiiounced meean; njAOi), tvealthj pronounced mucen; 



* Co is short in the following words: cocAjp, a keg; beoc, a drink; 
CocA]t, a inan*8 name ; reo, this ; feoc, beside, by^ apart. This latter is 
now usually spelled j-eAc. 
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whilst ^6] in mAO|i), of wealthy is pronounced muce^in (in 
one syl.) 

fto.-^ Remember that co is pronounced like eo in yco^ or 
eofffi in Keogh, see " Easy Lessons In Irish," pp. 8, 9. 

§ 14. Sounds of the Variable Diphthongs, — The variablo 
diphthongs become long by placing the grave (') accent 
over the emphatic vowel. 

The sound of the accented vowel predominates. 

The learner should note ^ell the sound of the diphthong a\\ in Irish, 
i;(hich to an English speaker is so very uncommon, and so unlike the sound 
of the same diphthong in English, the language with which his eai* is so 
familiar. 



Dlphth'>nif. 



CA 
CA 

)o. — 10 
)u. — I'll 

0|.— 6| 

<^1 



{accent 1 
on A J 



^. /accent "1 






Sound. 



axoi in sawing 
ai in wassail ; 
taille (French) 
ea in bear^ rear 
ea in heart 

a m father 

ei in deign 
e in den 
ee in green . 
t in grin 
ieu (French) 
or eio in chew 
00 in flood 
. and I blended 
into one 
ui (short) in 
quill 

uee in queer 



"I 
- r accent 1 

"'i on f } 



ui in fruit 
ui in guilt 

like o] above 



Example. 



c^]l^ fame; }:'^]lifate 
c^]H,loss ; f A]ll, a sty 

b^At), dOf make 
rt)eA|*, respect 

3e^fi|i, s^or/, ^o cut 

cejU, conceal 
-pioi;?, w?iwe 
|f]0i)i), «?/ii/e 
|*]n|i, a kinswoman^ a 

sister 
^\\\\c {^r.flyuch)^ vet 
c6]\ii justice 

cojft (pi\ coirh)y a crime 

citO]6c, heart, ns ]*c6(i 
Tt)o c]tO]8e (sthore mo 
chree), my heart's 
treasure,^ 

rujl, eye 

bu]6e (bwee), yellow 



* In tlie word o)>:(j (e*(?A6')r a ieachert a profesior, O] «= c in great 
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The diphthongs au and oti, belonging to the class called perfect or true, 
are not found in modern Gaelic orthography; their sounds, however, are 
quite usual, as in the words, caBahi {thow-erh)t give ; CAb-A]ti (cow-wA), 
help^ in vihich the digraph Ab receives the sound of ou in houte. 

Conformably with the authority of O'MoUoy and MacFirbis, and follow- 
ing the instructions conveyed in " Easy Lessons/* the spelling eu, and not 
e«\, for the long diphthong, shall be observed in these pages. 

*• In Tipperary. Waterford, and Kilkenny, the diphthongs eA, ]o, and 
sometimes ]u,on coming before U, xi), no, n, are incorrectly pronounced ow, 
as 5leA0, a valiei/,is pronounced gloum; so f:|oi7o,/aiV, is pronounced /oum/' 
(*' Easy Lessons, "part i. p. 15, second edition.) Their correct pronunciation 
is pointed out in the preceding page. 

Though the foregoing list gives the sounds of the diphthongs as correctly 
as can wel! be given through the medium of English letters, still it must be 
said that the proper sound is acquired best by ear. A person learns to speak 
Frencli much more correctly by conversing with natives of France than he 
could ever acquire through the rules given by writers of French grammar ; so 
it is with him who wishes to speak Irish correctly. He must listen to and 
converse with those who know and speak the language. 

§ 15. — TRIPHTHONGS. 

The triphthongs, five in. number, are formed from the 
long diphthongs that end in a broad vowel — eu excepted — 
by inserting } after the second vowel ; as, from ao is formed 
AC) ; from eo, eo| ; from ^a, ]A] ; from ]u, )U] ; from ua, 
UA]. Tliese are all lonff. It is not necessary, then, to note 
their sounds, or to employ the accent (') to show they are 
long. 

In some printed books, t, both in diphthongs and triphthongs, is found 
subscribed for the sake of brevity. Unlike the Greek i (iota)^ in such posi- 
tions it is always sounded. Indeed, whenever there is a union of two or 
three vowels in any Irish word, each vowel retains its own distinct sound, 
fused, however, into the melody, so to speak, of the others that accompany it, 
so that a!) the vowels in that syllable ^ill form only one full sounds as tijAoij, 
{mween), wealth ; V!)^o]x) {mwee-in), of wealth; the two vowels in the one 
case, aud the three in the other, are in each word sounded in one voice, yet 
each vowel gives its own share to the entire volume of sound. 

*^Thc sound of each triphthong diiFers from that of the 
diphthong Irom which it is derived in two points — first, in 
a slight prolongation of the diphthongal sound ; secondly, 
in imparting to the consonant immediately following, on ac- 
count of its proximity to the slender vowel ^, a liqaid or 
slender sound, which otherwise it would not receive." 

2lo], like uee in queens as f AO], under, pronounced, notyj?^, 
but fivce* 

Ja], e«, like the «ouud of the diphthong ^a, from which it 
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is formed, yei imparting to the consonant which follows tlie 

second ] a slender sound. 

ju], eei/u, as C]U]i) (pronounced heeyuin^ in one syllable). 
The triphthong ua] is sounded quickly and curtly in iho 

prepositional pronouns, vl^^xx) (wem)^fromme; x\M(c {xveyth)^ 

from thee; uA]8e {toy-ya), from him; uA]t}i), from us ; 

u^]h^from you. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE CONSONANTS. 

§ 16. The Natural Sound of the Consonants changed by Atpiration.-^ 
The natural or primitive sounds of the consonants — l, Vi V'l excepted— 
become, under certain governing influences which shall be presently pointed 
out, changed into others of homorganic articulation. By the term bomor- 
ganic is conveyed the idea of being sounded by the same organ of speech, 
such as the tongue, teeth. This change in the sound and form of the conso- 
nants is called Aspiration. 

§ 17. Aspiration is nothing more than a rough breathing 
or sibilant utterance affecting the primitive or natural sounds 
of certain consonants, so as to modify those sounds, or 
change them into others of cognate value. 

Any one who takes the trouble of noting how he articulates each conso- 
nant, cannot but perceive that the lips, the palate, throat, teeth, tongae, 
through the agency of which articulate sound is produced, very largely con- 
tribute, each in turn, to mould the distinctive sound of each consonant. On 
this account consonants are classed into labial or lip-letters, palatal, guttural 
or throat-letters, dental or teeth-letters, and Ungual, They are classed as 
follows : 



Labial. 


Dental. 


Palatal. 


• •• 

f, f or ^h 

• • • 
n?, tb or XT)}) 


for rb 

V 


... 

• •• 

Guttural. 


b 


b 


5 


P 
b or bb 

p or pb 


c 

6 orbb 
t or cb 


c 
Sorsb 
c or cb 
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A consonant affected by aspiration remains still of the same class of <!og« 
nate letters to which it belonged in its primitive state. For instance, the 
labial p remains, when aspirated (p or pi)), a labial, and is not changed into 
the class denial or palatal, 

" From this principle of similarity of sound in letters of the same organ, 
and of their retaining still a similarity in their aspirated forms, a tabic of the 
aspirable consonants, and of. their aspirate sounds, as represented by Roman 
letters, can be formed." 

§ 18. — SYNOPSIS OF ASPIRATES AND THEIR SOUNDS. 

[This synopsis should be referred to till the aspirate 
sounds are known by tlic learner.] 

*«^ The notation for the aspirate sounds is a dot (*^ or b* 



Plain or 
Primitive Form. 



Aspirated or 

Secondary Form, 

as Spelled. 



f B 

Labials-j qjc\ 

Palatalsj S 

Dentals] r 

Sibilant S 



P, or Pb 

B, or Bb 
2]^or2t)b 
% or Pb 

C, or C\) 

5, or 5b 
<f), or <Db 
t, or 'Cb 

S, or Sb 



Pronunciation, or 
Secondary Form as Arti- 
culated. 



P 

V, orW 

V, orW 

H 

r, .. 1 fKH, orv 
GutturoHgj^^ Y 

DH, Y 

H 

H 



§ 19. — SOUNDS OP THE ASPIRATED CONSONANTS. 

Pb or p = p7i orf. 

Bb or b and Tt)b or ib = w or v ; of to when placed be- 
tween two of the broad vowels, a, o, u ; of v when placed 
before or after a slender vowel, e, i. The reason is that 
already given in section 4, p. 19 — that the consonants, as well 
aspirated as primitive, partake of the nature of that vowel- 
sound by the aid of which it has been enunciated. In 
Munster, b (asp.) is commonly pronounced like v. IB 
(slender) has exactly the sound of v through all parts of 
Treland. In the dative and ablative or prepositional cases 
ot nouns b is consequently sounded like r. In the end of a 
word, as in 3Ab (ffav), seize^ get^ conceive^ it has usually the 
like^ sound. 

^ (as:p.) is slightly nasal, as cuti^a, grief^t pronounced 
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much like coonga; and cori)jtA, a coffin^ like conrha ; C05- 
i;Ari)c6||t, a helper^ as if coai)5c6||i, changing the syllables. 

" The only difference between the sounds of xx) and b 
(both aspirated) is that the rb is somewhat nasal." — Dr. 
O' Dovovans Irish Grammar j p. 52. 

" The sounds of some letters (as rt), v) cannot be pro- 
duced without the intervention of the nose ; indeed the for- 
mer (n)) passes into b, if we attempt to sound it by the 
mouth alone." — Atlantis^ p. 70. 

pb or ^ is silent ; it has the sound of h in some words, as 
•pc|n, self; bo xx) ^*6|i) {dhom he-en), to mi/self.* 

CI) or c has the guttural sound of the German ch {t,e,j of 
gh in the word lough) when it comes before or after any of 
the broad vowels, a, o, u ; as n)0 cajia {mo khawrah), my 
friend; cAjtrAUAC (kharhanach), friendlt/ ; but when it pre- 
cedes or follows the slender vowels e, |, it has the less guttural 
gound of the Greek x {chee) ; as njo ceAOO (jno xeaii), my 
head ; a c|i;e [a xine)^ his people. 

There is no sound in English like that of c (asp.) ; for when it is said 
that c aspirated sounds like gh in lough^ very few take up that sound, for few 
in these countries, except Irish-speaking people alone, pronounce that di- 
graph with a guttural tone. To pronounce it correctly add to the sound of 
k ^or Irish c) a little rough breathing from the throat, as oc ipch /). 

3') or 5 (asp.) = gh, guttural, in the beginning of a word, 
if before the vowels' a, o, u ; before the vowels e, ], it has 
the less guttural sound of y ; as xxyo 5eAi) {mo yean)^ my 
affection. But in the end and middle of words it has no 
other power than that of lengthening the sound of the pre- 
ceding vowel, and fixing the spelling, just as (7/i in the English 
words.^T^A, highness, nigh, neighbour y thought, though if tdy 
thoughffulness, tends to lengthen the vowel t, or the diph- 
thongs ei, ouy and to aid in forming a correct orthography. 

Example — ]t|5, a king, pronounced as if written yC\ {rhee) ; 
It^geACC {rhee'achi)i a kingdom; |t]5-ATbA]l {rheeawail)^ 
kingly. 

S03, happiness, prosperity, pronounced so ; f05-An)A]l, 
pleasant, prosperous ; foJ-AtblACc, pleasantness. 

* ** The same words which begin with S or 1= as their prinaitive initial in 
the Erse, takiirg f) in their secondary form, have, in Welsh, \) as their pri- 
mary."— Prtc/wrd's Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, p. 165. 
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Til the middle of prober names of men, o^^ or §u ig pronounced like i*m 
or yee ; as FcAtt^uf , Fergus. 

4Db or 6 has a thick, guttural sound, very like that of 3 [gh) 
whenever It precedes any of the broad vowels ; as, Tt)o 66lAr 
{mo gholas). In the beginning of a word, b has, before e op 
7, the sound exactly of y in the English word yearn, as njo 
4)|^ (mo Yifl), mi/ God, In the middle or end of words ^ 
(asp.) is the same in all respects as 3 aspirated — i,e,, it only 
lengthens the sound of the preceding vowel or diphthong. 

** There is another sound peculiar to 3 and 8 when follow- 
ing the vowels a or o, in the first or second syllable of a 
word, which deserves particular attention. The two letters 
A3, or a6, sound like i in ?Ve, or ey in et/e, eyre; as aSa^i) 
{€t/-€7i)y aspen; a8ai|ic [ey-arth), a bolster ; a8ap, a caul- 
dron, a large pot in which wool is dyed ; a8a|ic (eye- ark) , 
a horny a&Iaca8, {ej/'luck-oo), burial; A8]tAirf), / adore; 
A8rcA|t, a halter; eAlAftAtj, a science; 3A8A]|t, a beagle; ^tA- 
8A|tc, sight; 'CA83, Tliaig ^ l^SAb, fewness; A5A] 8, yac^:?, 
against ; Ia3A]|i, a finger, toe, prong, fork. (SleA3Ai^, a turf 
spade, and SeA5^i), John, are exceptions.) The exceptions 
are generally marked with the grave accent, as 4v8bA|t, a 
cause ; ^8n)ub, timber; ^8, luck.** — Easy Lessons, p. 20. 

'* This rule holds good throughout the southern half of Ireland ; but it must 
be varied for the pronunciation of the North and West. In Connaught, a6 
and A^, when followed by a vowel, have the sound laid down in the text ; 
but when followed by I, rt), n, t^» they are pronounced like a long-, as A6ttA6, 
adoration; a6Uca6, burial; Atv)\xti, timber, which words are pronounced as 
if written ^ttxv6, Maca6, isx\)\x'6, .... It is highly probable that it 
(the true sound) was originally pronounced a long, as it is in some in- 
stances in Connaught at present." — Dr. 0* Donovan* 8 Irish Grammar, p. 9. 

'Cb or c = h\ The aspirate alone is heard in 

Sb or f = h) these consonants. 

*' Th« addition of h to the primitive consonants serves only to render it 
obtrusive, or, in other instances, to obliterate it."— PncAor<?'t Eastern Origin 
of the Celtic NationSf p. 168. 

*'Sm7, an eye. 1st form, suil 2nd form, a hull, his eye. 
Sldinte, health. 2nd form, do hlainte, your health." — Jbid., 

168. 

" In these instances the initial s, though converted into an 
aspirate in pronunciation, is sometimes retained in ortho- 
graphy, either with a dot over it, or followed by A. But in 
either case the sibila^it is entirely lost." — Note by Dr. 
Latham. 



1 
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S. — I*, before the consonants b, c, b, |r, 5, n), p, r — i.^., 
all except I, i), ft — is never aspirated, nor when closinsr a 

word or syllable ; n)0 tSI^^^^j ^^ ^^^^ / ^^ TSPl^^ ^>^ ^^V 
C|fi, / wroie h letter. 

§ 20. — The charge made by Davies and Pinkerton — that 
the change in the radical sound of the consonants is the 
result of barbarity — -is ably refuted by Div O' Donovan 
This change is common with the Semitic languages, and 
those of the Indo-European family. It existed in the old 
Saxon, and is found in German. And in French, the most 
polished language in Europe, this suppression and change of 
consonantal sounds exists to a degree far beyond anything 
of the kind in all the Keltic dialects. He adds: *'The 
English people, in whose polished language, spoken and 
written, no trace of a guttural sound is now to be found, 
abhor the rough sound of gh in the broad Scotch, but much 
more the Irish guttural sibilant sounds of c, 8, 5 ; although 
in reality their own y, <?, ch, and g soft, are equally sibilant, 
and as much aspirations as the Irish c, 6, 5. The fapt is, 
men will regard this or that sound as .polished or barbarous, 
according as it agrees with or diflers from the sounds to 
which they have been themselves accustomed from in- 
fancy." — Irish Grammar by Dr, ODonovaUy p. 41. 

§ 21. Sounds of a6 (eA6) and of U5A6 at the end of a 
word. — Any new form of words could not make this subject 
plainer than it is in those here presented to the learner taken 
from " Easy Lessons." 

**As a general rule^ a6 final, in words of two or more 
syllables, is pronounced, in Munster, like a unaccented ; in 
Connaught and Ulster, like 00 (English), or u (long) Irish. 
This peculiar pronunciation the learner should remember, as 
a6 final occurs almost in every sentence of Irish, read or 
spoken. 

'" With regard to words of one syllable, and their com- 
pound forms, the Munster pronunciation of -<\6 final is 
adopted not only in the South, but in the West and North 
of Ireland : example — ^6 (aw?), luck ; n)|-A6 (me-aw), bad 
luck, misfortune; h]^6, food (pronounced as if b|A, beea); 
blA6, bloWf fame^ renown ; cI]a8, a ditch (formerly spelled 
clu|) ; c|iA& {craw)^ anguish ; 5eu|t-cft a8, piercing anguish ; 
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buAi)-c(iA6, lasting anguish; buA&, labour^ toil; pe^b (pr. 
fftii — a shor.t), lengthy duration; Ai]t ^-eAb^ /or the lengthy 
during ; A]|i |:eA8 Ucce «]le bo beACA, daring all the days \ 
of thy life {Gen. iii. 14); |?leA6 (/fe/i), a feast; 5^6, /?en7; 1 
51x^6, Z(^«;e?; b]At)-3|tA&, intense Iwe ; t]]i''^]x^^, pntriotis7n ; 
]tA6, speaking (Gr. pVo, / speak) ; coTh-|iA6, speaking together ^ 
a chat ; cui;u T*^6 (rrom cujoj, a bond; and ^1^6), a ce?i;e- 
nant ; "|tO]Tf;-]tA&, a preface, a pivlogue ; f CAb, (sAaA ; for 
■\Y ^), 7/^5; and its compound, n)A]feA6 (rijA, (/*; if, w; |*e, 
27), t^?f/Z then. 

"Obs. — In verbs, participles, and verbal nouns, the 
ending 115^8 is pronounced 00 — f.e., U5, as if a& were not 
in the syllable, a8 being like ejit in French verbs, not 
sounded. This pronunciation of 115A8 is common through- 
out Ireland. It is a termination, like ^Hion' in English, 
peculiar to a vast number of words, as beAijtju^Ab {bannoo), 
a benediction, from beAT)tju|5, bless thou ; citucuJAb (kruhoo)^ 
creatinQy creation, proof, from cfiucu]^, create thou, prove 
thou ; 3|t^6u5A& (grawoo), loving, from 5ltA8u]5, love thou; 
f Ia])U5a8 {shwnoo), salvation, from flAi)u]3, save thou* 

'• In Munster and in the south of Connaught — in parts of 

the counties of Galway and Roscommon — the ending a8 of 

the third person singular, imperative, and of the imperfect 

tense, indicative, is sometimes incorrectly — at least contrary 

to general usage — pronounced with a guttural accent, like . 

agh ; as, sIa^aS {glonagh^ instead of glonoo) fe, let him 

cleanse ; JIaoaS {ylanagh, instead of ylonoo) fc, he used to 

cleanse ; b']6eA8 {beeyagh, instead of beyoo) f e, let him be.** 

** The original pronunciation of a6 and a^ (at the end of words) was, 
in all probability like agh, guttural, which is still partially preserved in the 
mountainous districts of the counties of Londonderry and Tyrone. — Dr. 
0*Donovan*8 IrUh Grammar, p. 10. 

§ 22 Similarity between Aspiration in Greek and Aspiration in frith. — 
f) (aspirated) is the best illustration of the almost perfect similarity that ex- 
ists between aspiration in Greek and that in Irish. V in Iri»h and Trio Greek 
are perfectly the same; aspirate both, and you have p from the one, and <^ 
iron the other, each of which is sounded like / or ;»A in English ; Icaaef, 
Sooxep-, Joseph. 

C also is a good illustration ; c is the k (iappa) of the Greeks ; k aspi- 
rated becomes x J and c (aspirated) assumes the sound of x* What luore 
plain ? It may be said the other letters, when aspirated, do not bear out thii 
similarity so well. True, at first sight they do not — but let us see. 

Besides the usual division ol consonants into mutes (^nd semivowels, or 
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liquids, there is thai other (sec. 17, p. 27) which points out those that are 
allied in organic sound ; b, p, nj, p, are called Jabials ; c, 5, palatals or 
gutturals; t>, I, v, n» Tt ^t dentals or Unguals. Now b and p are therefore, 
being of the sam^ organ, sounded nearly by the same opening of the month. 
The one is often in old MSS. used for the other, as beirc for pejrc. The 
Greeks wrote AeiiStreo for Aftirtrw; fiucpov for viKpov: the Latins, pUps some- 
times for plebs ! suppono for subpono — so closely are the two letters p and b 
allied in sound. Hence when b becomes aspirated, its sound should be very 
like the aspirate sound of p — and so it is. For the sound of p (asp.) laph 
or/; the sound of B (asp.) v or w. Now v and/ are letters of the same or- 
gan, and are so closely allied that in some MSS. or books the oue is found 
sometimes written for the other, 9s np for rib : u^ in German sounds like v 
(English), and v nearly like/. And what more common than to hear un- 
lettered persons pronounce trhat^foi, thus showing in the very mistake bow 
nearly identical these letters are in sound. In li/e, lires; wi/c, wives, /is 
changed into o. 

9), too, is of the class called lahiaU ; hence, for the same reason it has, 
when aspirated, the sound of v or 10. 

In the same manner 5 and c — which also are often used one for the other, 
both being of the same organic class, called palaiaU — ^become, when 
aspirated, gutturals — c (cA guttural ; 5 {ffh) : example — mo cAbAYtt, mo eliO" 
icerh {my help) ; njo o*^^^n^i ^0 ghowerh (wy goal), (See ZeilHf p. 85, et 
passim,) 

The other aspirable consonants, b, fr, f, c, when influenced by aspiration, 
cither lose their natural sound, or retain that of the aspirate only, as wc see 
by the table of aspirates. 

ileuce aspiration supplies in Irish the want of those letters which other 
languages possess. And it is owing in some measure to the vast number of 
different euphonious combinations of sound, brought by its use into requi« 
sition, that our lanzuagc is so uaisical and so copious. 

§ 23.— 7'Ae Cxittoiti of placing an \) after a Consonant ^ for the purpose of , 
Anpiratinfff ought not to be adopted in writing Irish, 

In Latin and in English and the Romance languages, A is the only mark 
employed to note the presence of aspiration. But A assumes in them, to 
some extent, the character of an independent letter. In Irish its addition 
to the consonant "serves only," as Pritchard remarks, "to obliterate it." 
Ita presence, therefore, in Irish after consonants leads the eye and car of 
most readers astray. Few indeed think of the force or value of I) in Gaelic — 
thafit is only a mere aspirate — nay, that in many instances it obliterates the 
consonantal sound. Ilcnce they are quite at sea — completely puzzled at the 
number of consonants found in an ordinary Irish word in English dress.* 
This custom of adding // for the aspirate notation should be avoided as much 
a? possible. Yet it is adopted in some works written in the Irish character— 
e (f., " lUrdiman's Minstrelsy." 

The. aspirated form is not the primary — it is only the secondary or acci- 
dental form of the consonant. No aspirated consonant therefore, in its pri- 
mary or natural form, commences a word : 



^ * •' In the spelling of these a-piratc soinnls by means of the English, we 
R!C hampered by the circumstance of fh arri /;A being already used in a ditte- 
rent sense."— la ^Ae/w, p. 156. 
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Primary Form* Affected Fonn. 

tUc, slath (a rod), (njo) fUc, Mat (my rod), 

fli^ioce, tldinihe (health), (ti;o) x\A]\}ze, hlainte (my health). 

** The use of the adventitious k after silent or aspirated consonants has 
been considered objectionable. It has been repeatedly found that the inser- 
tion of this parasite character in positions where it is not employed in modern 
European languages/ and where in Irish the change of sound is merely ex- 
pressed by a dot (*) placed over the consonant so affected, does but prevent 
one who can read only English from any attempt at the pronunciation of 
those words in w^ich it is found ; or if such person should make any attempt 
to pronounce them, the result is as unlike the real Irish sounds as it is possi- 
ble to conceivdv'* — Keating* s History of Ireland by (yMahonj/^-^Trarulator's 
Preface t p. 14. New York, Haverty, 1857. 

§ 24. — RULES FOR ASPIRATION* 

1. All the possessive pronouns singular, tijo, my ; bo, thy; 
A, his (a, her^ is excepted), cause, in every case, the initial 

(that is, the first) mute letter of a word before which they are 
placed to suffer aspiration ; as, 

3lt^6, love 9\)o 3|i^6, my love ; bo njo 5fi^6, 

to my love, 
2t)eii|t, ^n^er, toe. <t>o Tbeu]t, thyfingei'; bo ti?eu|t^, 

thy fingers, 
SUi)U]5ceo||t, Saviour, 21 Sl^t)ui5ceo|]t, his Saviour ; 

6 t)-A SlAi)U]3ceo^]t, from his 

Saviour, 

The initial 5 of 5tiiv6, n^ of n^euti, r of Sl^Tjui^ceojn, which in their pri- 
mitive state were unaffected, become, under the influence of the pronouns 
singular, tqo, bo, ^, affected by aspiration. 

2t, her 9 is excepted, as a n^euji, her finger ; a 5]t^6, her 
love ; A SlAi)U]5ceo|]t, her Saviour, 

2. The vocative or nominative case of address; as, SlAt)U|3- 
ceo]]t. Saviour; a Sl^i^ujgceoiji, vh^ Saviour! 3|t^8, love; 
A 5[t^6, oA, love ! 

S of 5Ui7U]oceo]tt, and 5 of 5t^)^6 are aspirated in the vocative. 

3. The initial consonant, if mutable, of all words that 
form in composition the second part of a compound term ; 
as. 

Simple Form. Oonii>ound Form. 

0]q, a virgin; beATj, a tvoman* 0)o-boA»;, a maiden, 

lUAt, swift ; coXi foot, lUAc-cor, swift-foot, 

TO (a particle betokening ease) ; vo.6cAt;r«\, cadly done, femllc, 
fce^nc^x, done. 

See, in Etymology, the chapter on P/cfixes. 
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Exception 1. — Words beginning with any of the dental 
consonants, b, c, t? when the preceding part of the com- 
pound ends in b, c, f , I, t). 

Simple. CoiQpound. 

Aftb, high ; c]5eA|ti)A, Lord, Attb-ci^eAttijA, sovereign Lord, 

bjuxc, a covering ; cAjfe, a ghoit, btiAc-cA|re, a windingaheeU 
bex\t), a woman, a female ; beAij-f f^e, a fairy woman, 

rise, a sprite, 
ceADO, a head ; cftt, a country, ce-Afjij-cffi, headland, 

biiAT), lasting, enduring g r^o^Al, buAij-tAoS^Uc, long-lived, 

life ; r-AojAUc, /tvin^i t« life, \ 

** 50 T0-bu6 f AbA, buAU-f -aoJaUc a beifie^r cu beo/' 
" May it be long ; life-enduring you may exist." 

Hardiman*s Irish Minstrelsy ^ vol. i. p. 24. 

^]0X, knowledge ; bujne, c person, x]0X'ti\X]t)e, a seer. 

Exceptions 2. — Sometimes, for euphony's sake, the aspi- 
rate is omitted in other words, besides those that begin with 
b, t, f ; as, 

Simple. Compound, 

bfteus, a lie, false, *^ irA]6, a prophet. b|icu5-t:Ai6, a false prophet. 
jreAjt, a n^an ; bol5, a quiver, a pouch. ?=eAtt-t)ol5, a Belgian, 

This is particularly true in compound words, of which the latter part is 
governed in the genitive case -, 

simple. Compound. 

ct)oc, a hill; Sttejtje, of the sun. cooc-5tte]ije, sunny hill. 

^cAfi, aman; ^e^x^t ^f l^owledge, ^e^^i-x^^^xA, a man of Jknow- 

gen. case of t^jof. ledge, a seer. 

ireAjx, a man ; c]^e, of a house. 1^eA|i'C|5e, a householder. 

^eAfi, ,. ceo}lf of music, v<^^\^-c^o]\, a man-ofmusic, 

a musician, 

**Zi\ pix](tc t:o5Ut A5Att) ^e]n leA^; 
If Ti)o 50 njoti tu 'ij<x Ctjoc Stte^ije — 
iif A]ttbe rw^r ttt 'fjA fjA tP^utiA.'^ 
" I have a close relationship myself with thee ; 
Thou art by far higher than Knock Greine— ' 

Thou art higher than the skies above." 

Hardiman*8 Minstrelsy, vol, i. p. 152. 

Rule 3 and its exceptions the learner should endeavour to remember, for 
their application is common, not only to all compound words, but to adjec* 
tives and nouns coming together in concord, and to the aspiration of the final 
syllable ce or cA in past participles. 

4. All the simple prepositions, except a^j, at : 50, fo^ 
le, with; of, over, above; along with 3^1^, without; and 
A|fi, on (sometimes), cause, if aspirable, the jSrst consonant 
of a noun, not having the article (ai;, the) going before, to 
be aspirated ; as, 
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biion, grief > z]xe h\ibt} ^suf Cite Ja6, through grief and 

5^6, danger J through danger, 

Zi\ A]5e AT) b<Min 6 j:cAitA)?j Asup o tbo^jb Ajft fcile — *' He has the palm 
of superiority from men and from women for generosity." I?i those in- 
stances, b of bnorj, 5 of 5^6, p of v^^AjtAib, n) of njo^ib, are aspirated by the 
prepositions cf*©, through ; 6, from, 

O)', over; as op cyoijOi nver^head^ above; of con;A]|i, «/ /Ae presence, on 
hefore; 5A1) ri^ti 5^^^) btiJ^feA /ft, tt^JMow/ m/«r or brother; Am CaIaH), 0/ 
cflr/A / A]|t bMl, on {the) spot ; A]|t njeirs©, i» (a s/a/e q/") inebriety, 
drunk; "U^\XT &* ol r© &o 'o b-^rfon Asuf bo b] re A]tt !i)3]r5e — And he 
drank of the wine, and he became inebriated." — Gen, ix. 21. 

We see in the foregoing examples that «t of c^oijr), f of tfUft, b of bftA- 
tA]tt, II) of njeir5e, are not aspirated. Final f, iji or fi of these prepositions 
blend with sufficient euphony with the sounds of consonants that follow, 
without the aid of aspiration. 

The preposition Ann for dun;, towards, does not aspirate ; as, oa bAoino 
A cu]]tdA6 Afjf) h!x]x — *'the people who were put to death ;*' 

" 5Aott tije, t^o]n) n)3 6ul Atjij beAlAiJ.** 

*' Forgive me, before I go on the road (to eternity)." 

Dies Irce, 12tli stanza, 3rd line. 

This rule regards nouns governed by prepositions when the article is not 
expressed. Under the heading ecUpsis shall be shown how nouns preceded 
by the article and preposition together, arc affected. 

5. *t)o, to (a preposition) ; bo, tliine (poss. pronoun) ; bo, 
to^ a particle preceding the infinitive mood ; do^ an cmphat'c 
particle going before the perfect tense active, causes a-pira- 
tion, as, 

no, (prep.) ; ScojifA, George. tio Seotir^, to George. 

bo, thy ; sttM, love (see Rule 1, p. 34). bo oW'^t, thy love, 

no, to; 5|\&6UoA6, loving,- bo fj\\ix6\x-^Ai> (inf.) to love. 

ff Bti^'^^^lo* ^^^'^ thou. to on^6u]5 fc, (perf. tense), he 

loved, 

i> 51^^6u]o» love thou, bo on^ocA]nn» I tooiild love. 

The infinitive mood, the perfect, and conditional tenses, are commonly 
aspirated, even when the particle to is not expressed. 

Ko in ancient writings, and in many modern printed works, is foufid to 
precede the perfect and conditional tenses in instances in which modern 
writers and speakers employ to. 

Ho is incorporated with many particles of interrogation, negatton, suppo- 
sition; as, 

For the Past Tense. 
Aij, whether, Afi, whether, compounded of Ar) and \^o, 

fijA, if tf Ani ift » 'V*^ »» T^o» 

TjAc. ? , jr ^ »^v^ll, > w/ie/^er/Jo/, compounded cfn^c 

'^.'S. whether not, .,»iL C nnrl .m 

tjAc. 5 fjACArii 3 sinri \\0, 

TtjuijA, if not (iiM, if\ and n^^i i»;unAti, ifufJ, compounded of nj;;r;A 

not), ' and \io. 

fjj, not, WJ^'U, ''lot, compounded of i»1 and uo, 
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Examples, 

ra«l Tcnso. 
Afj tijAic tu ? are you good f A]t lijAit 6u / were you good ? 

ti)A c]oc|:A]6 re, t/"** **fl//cowie. njAft tAin^c ^-c ^ if he have come. 
n)Ut)A &-c]oc|:A|6 f e, i/* Ae ict7/ no/ TiiUOA]t caioic fc, if he have not 

come, ' come, 

ni n)A|6 AO li& e, it is not a good nfon ibA]c Ar) l:S C| it was not m 
day, good day. 

Ko is not an augrment, as a writer in a late periodical would fain make 
it. An augment in Greek causes a syllable to be prefixed to a verb com- 
mencing with a consonant; as, Urmrroy, rcrv^o, from Tinrro^, tupto. In 
German it prefixes the syllable ge ; as, from sehen^ " to see," is formed the 
past participle ^ffsehen,** seen" ; from haben^ " to h^ve," the participle ^ehabt. 
But neither in Greek nor in German is the prefixed syllable separated from 
the verb. It is not so in Gaelic ; the particle t^o is quite disjoined from 
the verb, except in three instances — nA^b, tra#; and \iA}n}Cf reached ; ttU5, 
brought; to which may be added bttbivjttc, said, (See Irregular Verbs.) 

The vowels e, o, before another vowel are elided, as is usual for euphony's 
sake ; as, *' b' A]t]t) t^jA bo ^AOTfe — God commanded Moses ;" b' \nn\X X^ 
Afj tseul — *' he told the story ;" 

" bo it)Ajtt T& t>* A ttfiij ; A5ur b' eu5 re b' A ctijc." 
'* He lived for his love; for his country he died." 

Moore*9 Melodies, 

Before the article ah, fhe^ it is the vowel a of the article, and not that of 
the preposition, which suffers elision ; as, 5lo]tt t>o 'rj AfcA]Ti, A5ur bo *i}, 
ii)Ac A5ur bo *r} 5p|onAb t^Aoiri)-- ** Glory be the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost." 

6. After the past tense, bu8, or b^; and contractedly b*, 
toasy of the assertive form of the verb be]c, to he^ the first 
letter of the adjective, if a labial — that is, b, p, ii), p — is 
aspirated : if not a labial, it is not ; as, 

bub bftci^o e, he (or it) was/lne, grand, elegant, 

bu6 ^AbA An l^ C, it was a long day, 

bu6 ti)Af6 e, he was good. 

bA pf\A]nr)eAc lejr c, it was specially estimable with him. 

Not Labials, 

bA rU^O e, he was safe (sound, well), 
bA bjlir e, he was dear. 
bA cfioiij e, it was heavy. 

An Example of Loth, 

*• \)ut> tijAll 'r bub cfiofD bf ceAcc Aij cttA." 
Literally — Slow and heavy was the coming of the time, 
«* The last sad hour of freedom's dream ; 
And valor's task mov'd slowly by." 

*• Moore's^Melodiee'^Song, jffter the Battle. 

jr. 1 he genitive singular of nouns masculine, the nomi- 
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native and accusative of nouns feminine, declined with the 

article, are aspirated ; as, 

Nom. Sing. — jM) bA|ib, m,y the Gen. Sing. — Ay b^]}ib, of 

bard* - the bard. 

„ AT) ceA|tc, /!, the ,. i;a c j]ice, of 

hen, the hen. 

Ace. Sing. — Ai) ceA|ic, the hen. 

E)Lception I, —St instead of being aspirated in these cases, is eclipsed by 
c — only, however, when it is immediately followed by any of the vowels, or 
of the liquids, I, tj, it ; for r» when followed immediately by any of th^ 
mutes, undergoes no ch&ge ; as, 

I^om. Sing. — At) c-tUc,/. the rod. Gen.— -ija r^Afre, of the rod, 

„ At) |*A5A|tc, the priest. ,» Atj c-tA5A]ttc, of the priest. 

Thus, instead of being aspirated S, T is preceded by r, a dental letter : 
Komljiative. Genitive. 

Atj tSlobol, the bam. At) t5Pbo]l, of the lam. 

At) f puttAtj, the purse. Atj ]*putiA]i), of the purse. 

In those instances, the initial f suffers no change, because it is followed 
by a letter which is not a vowel or a liquid. 

Exception 2. — Nouns of which the first letter is b or c are not aspirated ; 
as, nom. sing — At) caIaiij,/., the earth; At) &A]tt» the oak ; z!x Ai) cAlAii) 
ciit|tij, the land is dry ; z'a At) &Ajtt XQM), the oak is old. Gen. sing. — At) 
CjoeAjtijA, of the Lord; At) &oii)A]i), of the world/ as, lA Ai) C)5eAtti)A, 
the Lord's Day ; &p n)i)A]b beAfA At) bori)A]i)\ of all the fair women of th 
world. 

The reason of this latter exception is the concurrence of the final t) of the 
article and the initials b or c of the noun, both Unguals, is quite harmouions 
without the aid of aspiration. 

8. All nouns, both of the mas. and fern, gender, of which 
the initial letter is a vowel, always take, when declined with 
the article, the aspirate b after da, to prevent the hiatus 
which would be occasioned by the concurrence of two dis- 
tinct vowel sounds, as i^a b-1t)5|i)e (g^^^ sing*), of the daugh* 
ier ; t)A b-^fC|teACA, the fathers ^ 

Exception. — The gen. case plural, which takes i), and 
not " b'" Ex. — vns D-A]CfieAC, of the fathers. 

9. The numeral adjectives, A017, one ; bo, two ; and their 
compounds, Aor)-toeu3, eleven ; bo-8eu5, twelve, cause aspi- 
ration. (See Numeral Adjectives.) 

1 0. The relative pronouns, a, ijoc, in the nominative ease, 
cause aspiration. (See Pronouns, in Etymology and Syntax.) 

1 1. Adjectives are affected like nouns, and suffer aspira- 
tion from the same causes, Their exceptions are like those 
which occur among nouns— exceptions for the sake of 
euphony. 
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All the foregoing changes arise from a. principle of euphony. To it ma/ 
also be ascribed another pecaliar trait of Irish consonants — Eclipsis. 

§ 25. — Eclipsis is the suppresrion of the sound of the ini- 
tial mute consonant for that of another cognate letter, which 
in the written language is prefixed to that consonant of 
which the sound is silenced. 

" This element, though in its present form peculiar to Gaelic alone, is not 
foreign to other languages. The learned who write of the Sanscrit tongue say 
that Gaelic, in the phonetic laws that regulate its consonantal changes, is 
analogous to those of Shandif or conjunction, by which consonants at the 
end, and sometimes at the beginning of words in that language, have their 
sounds suppressed for those of cognate letters. In Greek, Latin, German, 
this change of consonants is chiefly confined to words united by composition, 
and is seldom observed in words that remain distinct, or form the consti- 
tuent parts of sentences." — Easy Lessons in Irishf p. 98. 

TABLE OF THE COGNATE CONSONANTS. 
\* The Cognate are in the perpendicular columns. 



Sibilants ... 
Aspirants ... 


Labial. 


Dental. 


Palatal. 


11? ti) 


f \h) 

I 


... 
... 

n 

»>5 


Csoft 
,, . hard 
^"'"1 ,0// 

y^hard 


b 

P 
b (i.e., V or w) 

P (M or/) 


b 

Ay) 
e{A) 


Guttural. 

5 

C 

5 (^A Eng., or y) 
c (xi chit Gr., or 








c in oc.) 



§ 26. — TABLE OP ECLIPSES. 



Labiaisi 
b 

P 
Gutturals. 

C 

5 

Dentals, 
b 

c 

r 


Eclipsed by. 


Kxample. 


rroiionnccd 
AS if 

written. 


19 

b 

b 

5 
n 

b 

c 


h\X]\ ii)-bi\ttb, your bard 
Du|i b-pjle, yoiir/>oe/ 
bu]i b-pobAl, your people 

butt 5-cApAl, your horse 
buti U5^in©» your laugh 

b\x\i D-buiue, your person 
butt b-citti your country 
AD c-rUc, Me rod 


bufi b|le 
bu^i bobAl 

butt 5At>Al 

butt m]ne 
bufi bfti 
AD clAC - 



A 
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5, preceded by iji is not eclipsed or silenced; but n and 5 together fom 
one simple ^ouiid. It is for this reason there is no hyphen mark placed be* 
tween them (see p. 21). O'Molloy says of the 05: " Hoc habet Sj)ecialc, 
quod g non penitus taceatur sed aliqualiter uno traclu siroul cum n cfferatur, 
ut »Atv 050ttc latine nostra seges.'* — Grammatical p. 63. 

From this table it is seen that no consonant is eclipsed by any other thnn 
by a cognate ; and again, that all the hard mutes, p, c, c, and fr, are eclipsed 
by those sounded soft ; and the soft consonants themselves, b, 5, b, are 
eclipsed by the liquid letters. For instance, b, a soft mute, is silenced by ti>, 
a liquid, and thus in the expression, bu^i iihbAtiD {vw. mdrd)^ the flow of 
the consonants, ny after t% runs freely and softly. This phonetic law directs 
the eclipsing influence of the other consonants after a similar articnlato 
process. 

In eclipsis it is the first letter that is sonnded, the second only show:; 
the radical structure of the word. 

There is a form of eclipsis adopted not uncommonly, of doubling Iho 
consonants c, |:, p, c ; thus — 

cc like 5, as -Afi ccApAl, onr horse; pronounced An 5a;>aI. 
rp ft b» H h\x\i xri^Q, your poet ; „ bun t lie. 

PP It hf „ iX^ppohMf their people i „ A bobAl. 

cc ., b, „ A rcftt, their country ; „ a bftt. 

This form of eclipsis is not much in use amongst modern writers — and so 
much the better. 

** But this (manner of eclipsing) is not to be recommended, as the pre- 
fixed consonant could not be then said to eclipse the one which follows it, 
but both combined to assume the sound of a consonant different from either — 
a system which would neither be pliilosophically correct nor convenient." — 
Dr, 0*Donovan*8 Irith Grammar^ p. 64. 

§ 27. — RULES FOR KCriPSlNG. 

1 . All the plural possessive pronouns, a|(, ou7*; hnn, ycmr; 
A, their ; as, A^i nj-b^b, our boat ; h\i\x xx)A}0\Co^j/our table; 
A n)-bo, their cow. 

2. Tlie prepositions a, in ; iA|t, after ; ]t]A, before, 

3. The genitive plural of nouns declined witli the article 
(ai;, tlie)^ as b^]i|t " ija" b-coi)r;, the surface " of the'* leaves ; 
I'ljAb " i;oi" rrj-bAn, the toomens viountain; a (*eA||tc " ua" 
Tycxxxvf^x), O thai love ^^ of the'* affections. 

4. The dative singular, articulated forn. (ai)) — a " A]|i 
Ai/ Ti)-b^ftft, on the top ; " a(5 ai/* itj-binx at the founda- 
tion ; ** o'd" Ty-c^oyhe^ from " the** heart ; " f*A0' *\)** s-coif, 
undei the foot — is eclipsed. 

Except, fust, words beginning with h, c. For, since the eclipsing cog- 
n ale of b is Hi the final u of llie article (An, the) is quite sufiicieut,* as, 
.\\\\ «M) DoiijAn, on the world. C, bein^ much like b in sound, is for the 
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same reason not eclipsed by i); as, "50 tiA]b uirsce x\\ bfloAf) Atti a?) c-^- 
\^\\) — Th.it the waters of the flood were on the earth."- (?«i. vii. 10. 

Except, secondly, nouns which are governed by the pret)08ition8 be, of s 
bo, to; 5AJJ, without ; c-\i3]\\, between. The prepositions bo, bo, ordinarily 
cause aspiration and not eclipsis — see Syntax, rule 70, and Dr. O'DonoTaa's 
•' Irish Gramraar," pp. 393-4.5-6. 

This exception is particularly true when the initial consonant of the noun 
!3 one of the labial class, |:, b, p. 

Any of the^'other simple prepositions may, if euphony or clearness require 
it, cause aspiration instead of ecltpsis; as, o' r) b'^ix]\, from the blood; in 
this sentence, b-):u;l, bloody has the same appearance to the eye as b>f:U|l, is, 
are, and it would apppor therefore more correct not to eclipse |: in such a 
case; as, o' n |:uil, aifd not 0* ij b-|:uil. 

Initial 5. — 1* is usually eclipsed by c after the preposition when the 
article u expressed ; as 0' r:-rx\5Atic, from the priest / o' ij c-vldjb, from 
the mountain ; A\i atj c-i'tiX\]b, on the street, 

5. Whenever a question Is asked, whether the interroga- 
tory begin, with a (for ai;), At), whether ; ca, where ; i)ac, 
whether not; as, a b-cA]n]C fe, has he come? i;ac i)5fi^- 
oui5eAi)i) n)e, do I not love ? ca b-pu|l cii 2l6A]ri7, where 
art thou Adam? after 50, that; as, 30 Ti)-beAi;i;ii]5e <t)|A 
6r,(c, God save you ; after bA, (/*, suppose that ; as, Jda ii?- 
biiA]l|:|i)i) 6, if I shoidd beat him; n)iii)A, if not ; as, ii7ui;a 
n)-buA|lff]i)i) o, if I should not have beaten him, 

6. The relative pronoun (a), governed by a preposition 
expressed or understood, commonly causes the initial mutable 
of the succeeding verb to suffer eclipsis ; as, b*eu5 JofA 
lc3]f " A*' ii)-b|iot)CA]t beA^A o]iA]i;i; — " Jesus died, by whom 
life is bestowed on us." 

Should the preposition be left nnderstood, eclipsis, notwithstanding, en- 
sues ; and hence a iot ^m a in which (place or time), i.e., whctc or hen^ 
causes eclipsis. 

Except, however^ those instances in which the particles bo, \[.o, signs of 
the perfect tense, come between the relative a and the verb — then fto or bo, 
assumes a dominant influence, and therefore causes aspiration and not eclipsis 
as, An re a}\\ (for ajii a tio) cu]c aij cttAij — " he on whom the lot fe 
(See Dr. O'Donovan's " Irish Grammar," p. 397. 

For the several meanings and powers of a, see '' Easy Lessons," part ii., 
p. 115. 

7. The numerab feAcc, seven; occ, eight; tiAO] nire ; 
bejc, ten^ eclipse consonants liable to such suppression 

8. InitTal vowels have v prefixed in every case in which 
initial consonants are eclipsed ; as, a)i r;-ACA]]t, our father ; 
A}]t AO A6bi\|i x\\)y for that reason* 
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From the last example it is seen that 17 of the article preceding a noun of 
this class answers all the requirements of euphony without the insertion of a 
second q. 

Obs. — Between the possessive pronoun a, hert and the' initial vowel of 
the noun following it, an aspirate h is employed ; as, a b-A6A|tt, her father; 
A l)-Aioii), her name; a l)-oti&UoA6, her order, 

ft is inserted between rhe prepositions terminating in a vowel (T^AOfy 
under ; \e, ne, with ; 6, from ; che, through) and the possessive pronoans 
^,hit; A, her; a, their; as, 

b 1J-A ■5ti:Jv6,yrom his love* 
o tj-A 5nSk6, from her love, 
b tj-A fj5|ti^6,/rom their love, 

§ 28. Some writers have remarked that it is better to omit the eclipsed 
consonant, as in Welsh ; but this would, in Irish, lead to endless confusion, as 
the radical letter of the word would, in almost every instance, be disguised ; 
and though tliis is unavoidably the case in the spoken language, yet it has 
been thought advisable to preserve in the written language the radical con- 
sonant in every instance, even at the risk of giving the words a crowded and 
awkward appearance. "On this subject/' says Dr. O'Donovan (Grammar, 
p. 59), O'Molloy remarks : " ' Advertc ex dictis nunquam sequi, quod in scrip- 
tione liceat litcram mergendam omitti esto omittatur in sono; alias forei 
magna confusio, ct ignoraretur dictio, seu sensus voculae ejusque tum pro- 
prietas, tum natura.' " — Grammatical p. 66. 

By means of eclipsis and aspiration in Irish, the varying sounds of the 
mutable consonants are clearly noted, while, at the same time, the radical, 
unvarying spelling of each word is preserved. From the non use of ttiis 
system of notation for the variable consonants, the Welsh have in changing 
the consonant with every successive mutation of sound, sadly destroyed the 
orthography of their language, and rendered etymology a puzzle. 

The difference in the manner of notation is best seen from the following 
example : 



irish. 


Welsh. 


English. 


CAtt f 05Uf 

a CAtt 
a CAtt 

9X)o CAti 
iltt 5-CAtl 


Car agos 
Eig&r 
Ei ch&r 
Vy ngh&r 

•• 


A near kinsman or friend 
His friend 
Her friend 
My friend 
Our friend 



'' The radical initial is four times changed in Welsh ; in Irish it is preserved 
unchanged ; its various permutations in sound being noted by means of aspi. 
ration and eclipsis." — Note in **Easy Lessons J* p. 116. 

§ 29. — The combination 50 differs from 05. The latter is sounded like ng 
in wrangling; the former is articulated by the aid of a short voweUsound 
inserted between 5 and 17; thus ^tjAt is pronounced giinaw — so ci}oc 
i&nock ; n^ijA, miina, (See p. 21, under letter K.) 

It is in this manner the combinations cr;, lb, 15, Iti;, t^b, t^b, tt5, \\t), are 
pronounced— viz.i by the aid of a shor^vowel between the consonants: 
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^ Fronouncei. 

ci}~-^cnoc, a hillf kiinock, 
l& — bAlb, dumb, baliiv, 

I5 — 1*6^15, a hunting, tealug, 

Xrt) — coln)t a pigeon^ eoliim, 

ttb — ho-\ib,/lercef violent, borub» 

ttb — t^Aftb, bitter piercing, searuo, 

19b — le^nb, a child, leanuv. 

T15— Fe^nS* anger, fearug, 

fio— CAfiTj, a heap, carun. 



\ 



There is no difficulty attending the pronunciation of these combinations 
in Irish. The liquid letters, l, t), tt, unite with other consonants in every 
language; as, in EngUshi warm (warum), alarm (alarum), film (Jtlum), 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON SPELLING AND WRITING IN IRISH. 

§ 30. Spelling. — Irish, like every other independent language, has^ or 
ought to have, a fixed orthography. Some words are, however, written diffe- 
rently by dififerent writers. This is really not so much to be wondered at, 
for Irish has been for centuries a persecuted language, and the nation could 
not furnish an improved standard of orthography which alUalike should be 
bound to follow. Even French, a language that has been so highly culti- 
Tated — the language of court, the language of fashion — has, for the last half- 
cenlury, undergone material improvements. English too, after ages of culti- 
vation, from the days of Chaucer to the days of Macauley, is not yet incapa- 
ble of being made more perfect. What wonder then that a language like 
ours, banned for centuries and trodden under foot, should require to have 
its orthography improved, or rather regulated. 

*' Every language,'' says Dr. Johnson, '* has its improprieties and absurdi- 
ties, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe.' 
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§ 31.— A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON TBB BPBLLIftTG OF THE IRISH 

LANOUAOB. 

It will be admitted that the same word in the same circumstances — that 
is, that a word in one place, under the same governing influence that re- 
gulates it in another, ought to be spelled in both always the same way. 
This axiom, simple as it is, has, for all that, not been conformed to by 
Irish writers. 

The spelling of Gaelic or Irish is easy if the learner attend to the follow- 
ing points which can by any one be readily perceived and easily remembered. 

The first is the principle of vowel assimilation so peculiar to Irish, and 
expressed practically in the rule, c^ol le cAol-^which has been already ex- 
plained in sections, and 4, pp. 17, 18, 19. ^ 

The second is, proper attention to the prefixes and suffixes which are to be 
annexed tc the roots. 

The third is, to aspirate the parts according to the principle explained in 
section 24, rule 3 and its exceptions, pp. 34-5. 

Prefixes and suffixes, or affixes, are common to eyery language. Prefixes 
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arc particles going before, yet annexed to the root ; suffixes, thojse that come 
after it. Affix l a term used for prefix or suffix. - 

Every word is simple or compound ; simple when it has no root to which 
it can be traced but is itselt an unmixed, underived term. It is called a root 
or stem if othei words spring from it. A compound word is made up of two 
or more sinr pies, or of a simple and a brgkeu form of a simple term ; the 
former may be called a pure compound; as, bo-fJt]l, cow-eye; be*Ai)-ci5- 
c Attn A (woman-lord)t lady; citi-T;ttiA6, country-love, patriotism; l\rib- 
rA5v\]ic, a high-priest; the latter, deri\dtivei as, fA^AiiuAcr, priesthood ; 
51iix6-Ari;v\('., lovable; 5TtXA6iijAti, loving; 5]Uvdn>AtiAC3, lovingness. De- 
rivative implies, flowing from — and hence is only a relative term, imply- 
ing that there is another from which it proceeds, and to which is given 
the name primitive. Thus, the word ^}xi\6n)A^ is primitive when com- 
pared with 5|tXA6fbAM6c, which is formed from it, while it is itself a deriva- 
tive from the word 5ti^\D. All words then may be classed into simple and 
compound ; or, in their relation of derivation, into primitive, derivative, and 
purely compound. 

1. Every simple primitive word, either of one or two 
syllables, has, as must be admitted, a fixed spelling which, 
generally speaking, no individual caprice can or ought to 
change; as, cjiuc, Jbrm or sliaj)e ; fexxft, a man; buj^e, a 
person, 

2. Derivatives are either of two, three, or more syllables. 
Now the first part of the derivative must certainly be spelled 
like the root from which it has sprung; -and the second 
part?5 according to that termination indicated by the part of 
speech under which the new word may be classed. Ex. — 
from cftiic is formed the verb c]tuc*i|5, create {thou) ; c]tu6- 
u}5|n^, I create ; by annexing to the root the verbal termi- 
nation u|5 for the imperative ; "isiro for the indie, present, 
first person, an affix which the learner, after knowing how to 
conjugate the verbs, will be able to spell. The whole word is 
in this ready way spelled correctly. In like manner, if from 
this verb a derivative noun or adjective be forhied, the noun 
or adjective will retain the radical form of its parent stock ; 
as, from cjtiicu^j is formed c]tucu]5ceo]|i, cr^a^or, and cituc- 
U|5ceAC, creative ; by adding to the root com or oijt (Latin, 
or, as creator) for the noun ; and ceAC tor the adjective. 
Again, we have c|iucu3A&, a proofs or creation; fo-cfiuc- 
ufgce, easily proved ; bo-ciuicujjce, hard to he proved — re- 
taining all through the spelling of c|tuc, the parent root — 
annexing the aflSxes, but at the same time directing their 
connexion by the rule caoI le c<\ol, in order to carry out 
the principle of vowel-likeness iu each consecutive syllable. 
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•* In writing rlSsmx^t^e, and such other words a? present many IhdlsHnct 
vowels, a fixed orthography should be preserved, and the form of the word 
to be adopted should be decided upon by observing the root and proper 
grammatical inflections or branches springing from it ; thus, from the root 
rl^O, safe, is formed rl^nUo<^6, salvation ; and the u in this form should be 
retained in the passive participle rl^oujoce, and in all other derivatives 
springing from it; as, tl^nu|5ceo]|t, a saviour; rl^OU]oteAC, sanative "^^ 
Dr, & Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 6. 

3. A compound term is composed of two simple words, 
or of a primitive and a derivative word. Hence, if we 
know how to spell its component parts, we must necessarily 
know how to spell the word itselK Ex. — be^j, goodj and 
c|tuc,^brw, make when joined together the compound word 
beA5-c|iuc, a graceful form. All the derivatives of c|tiic, 
compounded with beA5, can be spelled in the same manner ; 
as, beA3-cftuctt]3, beA3-c|iu]3cu]ceAC, beA3-c|iucu|3ceo]|t. 
In like manner, biAi)-3|i^6, b|Ai)-3]t^8ui3, b|Ai)-3|t^6u]3- 
ceo]|i. These prefixes should be spelled always the same 
way, and not, either for the sake of rule or sound, be spelled 
differently when put before different words ; as,beA5-6u|i)e, 
a good person ; beA^-^eAit, a good man ; the a in be A3 
should bo preserved, even when prefixed to a word whose 
first vowel is slender. Ex. — beAj-feAji, and not be]5-feA|i, as 
some authors write it. They write in the same manner the 
words f0]-8^At)CA, ]1)-86ai)ca, instead of |*o-66Ar)CA and prj- 
b&Ai)CA. This kind of false spelling is calculated to lead the 
learner astray, or give him a distaste for the language alto- 
gether. Besides, as the prefixes ai;, very ; ^]tb, high ; ac, 
backy re ; beA3, good, upright ; b]Ai^, vehement ; bo, diffi- 
cidt ; bjioc, bad; bub, black; ]o^)y Jit ; leAC, half one of 
two,; tieATi), not ; fo, easy ; cfioro, heavy — and the rest, 
have a fixed meaning, they should likewise have a fixed 
spelling. If not the learner may reasonably suppose that a 
difference in spelling indicates a difl'erence of meaning, 
whilst in reality there is none. (See '* Self-Instruction," 
parts iii., iv, lessons 37, 38, 39, 40, 41.) 

Ceu&-Uo§ bo, ceu&-UAt) caouac, ceub-iijion^tj 5<\BAiti—*' the first calf 
of a cow, the first lamb of a sheep, the first kid of a goat.'' ( Numbers, xviii. 
J 7.) Ceub, before tpiofjAf?, is correctly writter by Dr. MacHale ceub, not 
ce/o. 
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§ a2.— 7%a/ U i$ ea$y to learn the Spelling of Irith or Gaelic. 

By a little attention to what has just been explained any person, after 
knowing the declension of nouns and adjectives and the conjugations of 
yerbs, could readily spell any word in the language. A little practice in 
reading Irish or Gaelic would teach him the correct spelling of most of the 
roots. For a collection of simple Gaelic terms see "Self-Instruction/' 
parti. 

All derivative words have certain endings according to 
the different parts of speech to which they belong, or the 
different ideas they express. These endings, than the spell- 
ing of which nothing can be simpler, affixed to the root give 
the derivative w^ord or words spelled correctly. For in- 
stance, personal nouns end in Ai|ie, A]6 or u]8, derived from 
other nouns; 6]]k (deriyed frotti the verbs), ac; as, 

Rootf^ Derivative. 

ccaIs, deceit^ a trick. ceAljA^ite, a trickster^ 

l^eAls, to hunt, feAlsA^fie, a hunter. 

ceAt)r)U|g, buj/, purchase. ceAi?i)U|6e, a merchant. 

fUi), safe^ rl^'>"13> ^cive^ r. t^At)ii|5ceo]|i, saviour. 

ti)ol, praise. n)olco]|t, a praiser. 

bAC, lame. bACAC, a lame person. 

Abstract nouns, derived commonly from adjectives or 
other nouns, end in a|*, or CAf, acc ; as, 

ccaIj, deceit. ceAlsAf, deception. 

n)A]c, good. n)A]ceAf, goodness. 

olc, bad. olcAf, badness, 

TeAl3A]]te„ a hunter. feAl3A]|ieAcc, hunting. 

Other abstract nouns derived from adjectives end in e, and are in form 
like the genitive singular, femiuiae : 

^]0i)t)9 fair^ white, ^]t)r)ei fairness 

Ajib, high, A]|ibe> height. 

Derivatives in ]t) or ^i). ^ 

A|ib, high. Ajtb^i), a hillock. 

leAbA]t, a book. leAbA|t]i), a little book. 

Derivative adjectives end in att?a]1, h)A]i, ac, ^ft, bA, or 
6a and ca ; as, 

cu]tATt), care^ attention. cintAn)Ati)A]l, careful. 
cfjeAjti;^, lord, c]5eAjti;Ari?A]l, lordli/. 
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^U]c, a prince. |rU]CATt)A]l, princely, 

ye]\efafeastday; fe]lce, Y^]\te^rr)4^]ly happeninff at " 

(plural). each recurring festival, 

Casadij fe 50 feilceAiijA]!, ^e camei turely^^i.e., a$ surely as each r#- 
eurring fettivaL 

peojl, ^6*A. yieo]\n)A]ii^eshi/. ^ 

T?lltlt)Oe, ^rM/A. f]lt]i)t)eAC, truthful ' 'X 

^Ifieui), r;we e?/*<Ae faithful. ^]fteut)CA, righteous. 

Verbs terminate in isim, u|5|Tt), ]n)> or A]tt), for the first 
person, singular. On learning the conjugations, the endings 
of the other tenses and persons of the verbs will become plain 
and easy. 

Read what Webster says of the speech of the Anglo-Saxon : '' Such 
is the state Of our written- (English) language that our citizens never 
hecome masters of orthography without great difficulty and labor; and 
a great part of them never learn to spell words with correctness/'— -^e&«f«f. 

§ 83. — An Example, showing at one view the number of words 
that can be formed from, a single root of one syllable. 

Nouns-^from 3|t^6, love. — 2lot)-5|i^6, ceub-5|t^8, CAOti)- 
^|t^6, b^l-5|t^8, bjATh5|t^8, i:]0|t-3|i^6, rt)A0C-J|i^6, Ti)6A]t- 
5|t^8, 1191-511^6, iijo|t-3|i^6, reAt)-3|t^6, feA|ic-3]t^6, ^10]%- 
gtiA6, ceAr-3|t:8^6, c||i-3tt^&. 5l^^6u]3ceo||i (from 5]ia6ii|5, 
love M(;w)— CAOTt?-3|i^6ui3ceo]|t, b|ATh3|i^8u^3ceof]t, .... 
n<>n-3n^6ui5ceo]]t, q|t-3|i^8ui3ceo||t, 

Adjectives-r-from 3|t^6AC, loving, — 2li)-5ft^8AC, CAori)- 
5|i^8ac, bil-3ft:W5AC, b]M)-3fi^8AC, ]:]Oit-5ji;a8AC, • . .. c||i- 
5|t:Si8AC. 3T^^6rbA|i— 7A0-5|t^8ri)A]T, . . , as before. 3t*^8- 
ii7A]tACc, fondness^ lovingness. 3^^6u]5ce, beloved — 2li)- 
3ia8u]5ee, iD-3lt^8ui3ee, bo-sit^&uisce, ro-gp^ftuisce. . . 
Slt^^AnjA^l, lovable. — 2lt)-5|i^8ATi)A]l. ... 

Verbs. — 3t^^8ui5|ti7, with all its tenses and persons, and 

the tenses and persons of its compound forms ; 5li^8u3<\8, 

loving. 

§ 34. 0/" JVriting. — To write Greek in the characters of any foreign lan- 
guage is to destroy half its worth. It becomes bound in literal bands that 
take away all its natura grace and native grandeur. True, Greece has 
never really suffered the disgrace of having her national language thus 
paraded in alien costume. Ireland has. Her written language has been 
tortured into a thousand ignoble shapes, which have made it appear to the 
eyes of some the penciled jargon of slaves. It is to be hoped there will be 
no more of this. It has been too long practised. More full of aspirates than 
the Greeki the Irish language has been unmercifully mangled in endenTOur- 
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ing to make it look neat in its foreign, anti-national dress. English lalters 
and English accent, however grand they may appear to some, are, to say the 
least, quite tm-KeUiCt and therefore most unfit to display the natural grace 
and energy of the Irish language. Hence no Irishman ought to write his 
native tongue in any other than in Irish or Keltic characters. 

How then, it will he asked, are these characters written ? The manner 
in which Irish chirography is now practised shall be pointed out. If the lan- 
guage revive, this form of writing will^ it is probable, become more improved 
Even as it is at present written a person could -with a little practice learn 
to write it as quickly as he would the Roman styl^ of penmanship. The Irish 
characters do not difTer much in shape from the German ; and the Germans 
have, in one century, made their language the admiration of Europe. 

In some of the written and printed books a few inaccuracies occur which 
it would be well to avoid. 

When a preposition, such as Arjrjt goes before a noun in Irish, it is not 
right to join, as some writers do.the preposition and the noun, so as to form of 
both but one written word. Ex. — Attn bottcA&*xr, in darkness Q* Imitation,'' 
[Irish], chap, i., book 1) ; the preposition Ann. going before boncAo^xf is in- 
corporated with it ; and the young learner looks in vain into an Irish diction- 
ary to find the word. 

Again, when the aspirate b precedes a word beginning with a vowel, it 
should not be joined to the initial of that word ; nor should o of the posses- 
sive pronouns n)o, bo, when going before a word beginning with a vowel, be 
dropped, and the bereft consonant n) or b united with the first letter of that 
word, without as much as an apostrophe {') to mark the omission of the o— 
nay, more, b is often, by some careless writers, changed into c, a letter of the 
same organ ; as, bo adah), thy sout, dropping o becomes bVo^n), and by 
changing b into z and omitting the apostrophe, cAnAtq. Now, a person who 
beforehand had not been well acquainted with the language could never 
make out what the term catjaio means. And to wiiat is all this owing ? To 
a want of proper attention in writing the language. Hence, then, whenever 
a word is elided, eclipsed, or aspirated, the change should be noted by its 
proper sign, and not thus be putting unnecessary difficulties in the way of 
those who wish to advance in the paths of Keltic literature. 

§ 35.— EXERCISES. 

One of the best tnethods a person can adopt to acquire ft perfect know- 
ledge of the idioms, as well as of the grammatical construction of any lan- 
guage is to take up some prose author — say, the most approved, in that lan- 
guage which he wishes to learn ; to translate therefrom u few sentences into 
the vernacular, or into that tongue with which the learner may be best 
acquainted; then, after a day or two, to take up his pen and retranslate the 
translation as well as he can into the original ; next, to compare what lie 
has thus retranslated with the text of the author. The learner can, as he 
becomes better acquainted with the language which he is thus learning, en- 
large this exercise according to his taste and leisure. By this method a 
person is enabled to see how far he is deficient in ability to write with 
correctness and propriety in the language he is endeavouring to acquire. 
He will thus perceive at once, even without a master's aid, the appropriate 
words he should have used, the peculiar turn he should have given the sen- 
tence — the pithy, idiomatic manner in which ^ native writer would have ex- 
pressed the same idea. 
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In this Grammar there are consequently no exercises given. 

The need of such aids is at present less felt than when the first edition of 
the College Grammar had been pablished, as a new work, containing exercises 
to be translated from Irish to English and from EngUsh to Irish, with proper 
explanations of the grammatical changes and idiomatic forms in each lesson, 
has been given to the ][tublic who still cherish a taste for the Gaelic tongae. 

Those who wish to learn the language by the exercise of trarulaiinff, 
would do well to translate t few words daily from any correctly writlen Irish 
book,* and to retranslate the same at their leisure; when more fully 
acquainted with its grammar to translate sentences, and to retranslate them 
again into the original. By this means they will find that in a very short 
time they slull have acquired a wonderful knowledge of the language as it is 
spoken and written. In fact, the idioms of a dialect cannot be learned so 
well by any other means. That other method — not unfrequently adopted by 
young ladies at boarding-schools, and by mere jabberers in French and 
in Italian— of committing idioms to memory, is at onoe tedious and slavish. 



PART II._ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 36. Etymology, as a division of grammar, shows the 
correct relation of words in the same languag^ with one 
another. 

The inflectican or changes which words undergo in their endings point 
out this relation. 

Etymology, in a wider sense, shows how words spring from their stem or 
root ; and general etymology shows bow words in diflferent languages spring 
from a common stock. 

Words are classed under nine heads, called parts of 
speech — namely, the Article, lifoun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
verb, Adverb, Preposition, Cunjunction, and Interjection. 



* There are many works m Irish which the reader could study with profit, 
V, g„ the volumes L, iL, iii., iv., v., of the Ostianie Society Trantactiont (Dublin, 
John O'Daly, Anglesea-street, publisher). The Irish in these volumes is 
very correct, >nd much in the style of the spoken language. The works 
published by His Grace the Archbishop ofTuam — the ''Pentateuch," or five 
books of Moses, the uatechism, the Iliad, the Melodies. Heating's " History 
of Ireland'' is an admirable text-book. The author was the Livy of Ireland. 
Key. A. Donlevy's Catechism is really very good for its splendid English 
version and Irish text on corresponding pages. 

Dr. Gallagher's Seventeen Irish Sermoru are admirable. Their style is so 
natural, so easy, so purely idiomatic, that no person having a knowledge ot 
the language can read them without being affected. (Dublin, O'Daly.) 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ARTICLE. 

§ 37. The article, so called because it adheres to the 
noun, alv/ays precedes it, and often points out. its gender and 
number. 

There is orly one article in Irisb, the definite, and it is thus declined : 

Singular. "^ Plural. 

Mase. Fein. Masc. and Fein. 

Nom.*and Ace, At), the^ ai), the. i)a, the. 

Gen* ^x)^ of the, v^, of the, ry^^ the, 

Dat. (bo) 'i), to the. (bo) *p, to the. bo va, to the. 

Thus we see the article in the singular numbei* is the same in all cases, ex- 
cept tha genitive feminine ; and that in the plural it is the same (17^) in both 
genders. 

' The A, or vowel of the article in the singular number is sometimes elided 
when preceded by a preposition ending with a vowel ; as, 6 Aijia written 6'n. 
This omission should always be noted by an apostrophe Q. 

In the spoken language n of the article at}, the, is not alwaTS heard 
whenever the speaker articulates quickly. Some writers omit, on this 
account, n of the article in writing* But this habit is faulty, and would 
finally lead to the corruption of the language. 

Those initial changes which the noun declined with the article undergoes 
have already been noticed under the heads, " Eclipsis" and ** Aspiration/' 

Yet it may be well here, for the learner's advantage, to give a very brief 
summary of those changes which the article causes in the initial or first let- 
ter of all kinds of nouns, as well whien governed as when not governed by a 
simple preposition. 

§ 38. Firstly : when not governed by a simple preposition, then the first let- 
ter of the noun is cither a consonant or a vowel. It a consonant, it is one of the 
three immutables, l> tj, |t ; or one of the remaining nine consonants, called 
mulables. If one of the three — I, 1)9 It — ^no change takes place by prefixing 
the article ; if any other consonant than. I, i), ft, then a change takes place — 
yet in different cases, according to the gender and number of the noun. 
The noun, if masculine, becomes, on the article being prefixed, -affected 
in the genitive case, singular, by the aspirate ; as, At) f itt, m. (gen. singular), 
of the man ; Ai)Aii> ai) pift, the soul of the man; if feminine, in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular — ad beAi), the woman. 

Exception — 1. In the singular number nouns beginning with b or r. 

2. Nouns whose initial letter is r take, in these very same cases in which 
aspiration would be produced, eclipsis in its stead by prefixing r ; as, at) r- 
\^A]b (f. nom.), the street ; btt]t f© An r-flAc (f. acc.)» he broke the rod, 
IcAbA^t An c-tA5A|ttc (gen.), the priest's book. 

Secondly : when governed by a simple preposition — then the noun, no 
matter of what gender, commonly undergoes eclipsis (see exceptions, after the 
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preposUions be, of; bo, to), if its initial cansonant be cf the eclipaible class. 
5 in this instance ordinarily follows the common rule ; as, leir ^ b-ve^^ 
i»ith ihe man ; o'o r-nt^|b,/rom the ttreet ; le]r ^n c-rU|c, vnih the rod, 
** In manuscripts of considerable antiquity, r i> eclipsed by c after all thd 
simple prepositions wh^n the article is expressed.*' (Dr. O'Donovan's " Irish 
Grammar," pp. 396-7.) But b and c do not not conform to this rule ; as, 
ADor 'A 17 bon)Af7, in the world; for reasons see pp. 40-1. '* And when the noun 
begins with b or c, it never suffers any change, in these counties (Kilkenny, 
Tipperary), in the articulated dative.'' {Ibid*, p. 396.) 

Thirdly : if the noun begin with a vowel and the article be preflzed-^the 
noun if masculine takes, in the nominative and accusative, singular, c before 
it; as, At) c-AcAift. If feminine, it takes the aspirate 1; in the genitive ; as, 
bAOff DA b-oi5e, the folly of youth. * 

Note. — The euphonic c, before masculine nouns beginning with a voWel, 
should not be joined to it. To do so is erroneous in principle and fact, and 
calculated to puzzle young students. Ez.~-ao zaxaX (for ad c-AfAl), the ate 
{fsaiat, i. 3, Protestant version) ; At) cajiaij, the bread. For Ai} c-AttAq see 
Etymology, p. 48. 

In the plural the genitive case only of all eclipsible nouns is eclipsed. 
And those nouns of which the initial letter is i^ vowel take 9; in the other 
cases take b after da. 

O'Donovan says (" Irish Grammar," p. 65), " that in every situation 
where an initial consonant is eclipsed, an initial vowel takes u ; as, ati n- 
A^!\t}, our bread" Yet — as the same author himself observes in p. 115 of 
the same Grammar — " when the noun begins with a vowel, and is preceded 
by a preposition with the article, the n is not prefixed to the noun, because 
n of the article is enough to answer the sound; as, le]r ad A\\fbiVtWith the 
bread. 

There is no indefinite article in Gaelic The absence of the definite 
answers its purpose quite as well. 

Ous.— If the article be not expressed these initial changes here pointed 
out will not arise. (See Syntax, rules, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c.) 

The initial changes following the article are the effects of euphony, and, 
contrary to the teaching of the Rev. Paul O'Brien, have nothing .to do with 
inflection, which regards the changes that arise in the endings of nj)uns and 
verbs. 



CHAPTER IL 

NOUNS. 

§ 39. Noun, from the Latin word namenn is the name of 
anything that exists, or may be conceived to exist. Nouns 
are distinguished by the grammatical qualities of gender,^ 
number, person, case. 

§ 40. Gender is a real or conventional quality by which nouns, like living 
beings, are classified into two great orders— mascuUne and feminine ; and in 
certain languages into three— masculine, feminine, and neuter— that is* 
neither one nor the other. Like French and Italian, the Irish language 
admits only of two genders. 
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In English grammar sex and gender are confounded ; yet they diffei 
widely. Sex is a natural distinction ; gender a grammatical one. Sex ap- 
pertains to things — nay, to liying things ; gender, to name» of things. Sex 
is limited in its extent ; gender extends to all classes of nouns Sex is, 
however, a sure sign hy which the gender of certain nouns becomes known^ 
These nouns we shall immediately point out. 

Things are endowed with life, or are not. Those endowed with fife aie 
called animate ; those not so endowed, inanimate. The names of these two 
classes are as easily distinguishahle as the objects they represent— names of 
things animate, and names of things inanimate. The gender of all uouns of 
the former class is regulated according* to the sex of the object. 

RuIgl 1. If the object be male, its name — that is, the 
noiin — is masculine; if female, feminine^ The word aca^ii,^ 
father^ is masculine ; Ti?ACA]|t, a mother^ is feminine ; 1056^1), 
a daughter, feminine.* 

To this rule there is an exception given by the Rev. Paul O'Brien, 
copied and approved by Dr. O'Donovan — that the noun *' cA)lfn, a girl, is 
masculine.'' The reason, it would seem, for this opinion is that in the nomi- 
native and accusative cases cA^lfn does not suffer, as nouns feminine do, aspi- 
ration on coming after the article. 

The word caiI]o is, for all that, a feminine noun — > 

1. Because the mere accident of not being aspirated can never of itself 
change the gender of a noun. 

2. From Latin and Greek examples we have analogy in favour of this 
deviation. Nouns of the first declension, ending in a in the singular number, 
are in Latin feminine as a class ; yet the noun nauta and others are mascu- 
line, on account of the ideas conveyed to the mind by these words. Greek 
nouns ending in os are masculine ; still 69os (Sdoi) and its compounds are 
feminine. Cannot, after the same manner, a term in Irish be declined like a 

oun masculine, while it is in reality feminine ? 

3. But, taking Hugh Boy MacCurtin's sixth rule for finding; the gender of 
Irish nouns — " that those which agree with the pronoun e (he) are mas- 
culine $ those with f (she) are feminine" — as the test on this occasion 
for proving the gender of the noun cA]l]f), we cannot but find that the noun 
is of the feminine gender. Who ever heard this form of expression — fr 
btte;!x^ AT) CA}\]t} e, he is a fine girl. In this form at least the noun ca]1]ij 
claims the gender peculiar to nouns expressive of that sex to which the 
being denoted by the word belongs. 

It may be interesting to show the probable reason why the noun cA]lin 
is aspirated after the manner of masculine nouns. Derivative nouns) it is 

* ** In omnibns lingnis Celticis," says Zeus, in his*' Grammaitea Celliea" , 
(voL i.,p. 228, 1st cd., published at Leipsic, 1853) — ** Ho^iernis non nisi duo 
nominis geucra distinguuntur genus masculinum and femininum, sed patet d 
vetustis nostris glossis Hibernicis, et e pronominis demonstrativi Cambrid 
formis, fuissc, ut in omnibus aliis Unguis hujus afiinitatis, etiam in vetere ' 
Celtica, tria genera, non solum pronominum sed etiam substantivorum et ad- 1 
jcctivomm, et dcleto serins discriminc grammatical! inter masculinum et \ 
neutrum commixta esse haic duo genera in unum, eodem modo ut in lingua ' 
hodicnu Gallica-romaoa." ^rx '1 
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known, follow the uatnre of those from which they are derived. CA]l|u is 
derived from c^ile, which originallf denoted any {(erson — man or woman — 
who wore the caU, or hood worn by the Keltic Gauls and early Irish. Even 
at present cA]\e means a virago^ a woman devoid of feminine comeliness. 

It is plain, from what has been shown in the foregoing paragraph, that 
the general rule is tme—that the names of all males are masculine, and of all 
females, feminine. 

Rule 2 — The names of offices, employments, and the 
likcj peculiar to men, are masculine; as, puAf5Alc6||t, a 
Redeemer ; cU^A^ite, a coxoard ; rtjAijAC, a monk ; 3A- 
bu]3e, a thief; f jle, a poet ; ceol]tA^6e, a songster* Hence 
almost all nouns ending in ojft, A^jie, ac, a^S, o]6, u]6, u|3, 
are of the masculine gender. 

The term co ibuttr^i a neUikbour^ is feminine; because its derivative, 
uttfA, the jamb or support of a door, is feminine; and derivatives, as a rule, 
follow the nature of their primitives. 

Ctt|Ai|6]&, Trinity, is feminine on account of its termination. 

IcAn^o (from Ioah, to follow), one who is always hanging on, or con- 
stantly tracking the steps of another — a pet, an elf, a harlot. The noun is 
masculine on account partly of its termination, and partly because the pri- 
mary idea conveyed is a purtuer : ce]le (as it were cta, eile, another), a 
companion, a husband or wife, a spouse, is masculine and feminine. 

How is the gender of nouns which are the names of ina- 
nimate objects known ? From their termination, which in 
every language, except English, is the gtiide to gender. 

Rules for knowing the Gender of those Irish Nouns which are the names 

of Inanimate Objects, 

CThe Exceptions are in the opposite column.] 
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Rule l.^All nouns generally, whe- 
ther primitive or derivative, that 
end in a single or double conso- 
nant, immediately preceded by 
one of the three broad vowels, a, 
o, u, are masculine ; as, X'^c, a 
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Exception 1. — All derivative abstract 
nouns that end in acc* (or Ach) ; 
as, ceAijfAcc, mildness — from 
ccAtjxA, mild; djSxo^cc, bold- 
ness — from b5vijA, bold; njfl- 
reAcc, sweetness — from n;ilir, 
sack ; b;5vt5, a boat \ loc, a lough ; j sweet (root n;]l) ; fAottr-Acc, free- 
Idb, a button ; |ro&, a sod ; ijof, 1 dotn — from r^oit, free ; itJoC- 
a manner : cdft, a tower ; cAjtb, ; acz, a kingdom. 



• The spelling aAc Is to be preferred to that of ac&. '* Two or more mutes 
of different degrees of sharpness and flatness are incapable of coming toge- 
ther in the same syllable Spelt indeed they may be ; but 

attempts at pronunciation end in a chcngi of the combination 

The combinations alt and a^/, to be pronounced, must become either aj)t or 
abd, or else akt 01 agd.** — Ijatiam, " The English Language,'* p. 152, sec. 
215, 3rd ed. 
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a chariot, a coach, a litter, abas- 
ket; x^^^Tt happiness, prospe- 
rity ; booAf, ill-liick, misery — the 
one derived from the adjective 
fott^f happy, prosperous ; the 
other from ooda, unhappy, bad, 
evil. 



Rule 2. — All verbal nouns ending in 
U5A6, At, eAi>, or having any of 
the broad vowels immediately 
preceding the final consonant or 
consonants; as, beAnnu^<^6, bles- I 
sing ; 5tt«^6u5A6, loving ; »ui)A6, 
shutting ; rfnexxo, stretching. 

Exception I. — Nouns ending in oftt, 
A]tte, A|6, U16, A]6e, which al- 
though common to males and fe- 
males, imply offices peculiar to 
men. See Rule 2, above, which 
refers to nouns of this class — 
the names, commonly, of ani- 
mate objects. 

Exception 2.— Diminutives ending in 
Jo are of that gender to which 
the nouns from which they arc 
formed belong ; as, cnofcm, 
m., a little hill — from cdoc, 
m., and coocAnfn» a very little 
hill — from cttocSxt), a hillock ; 
leAbAttff), IN., a little book, a 
pamphlet—from leAbAt^, m,, a 
book* 

Exception. — Nouns derived from ad- 
jectives in the nominative case 
are masculine or feminine ac- 
cording to the termination; if 
the ending is broad, the noun is 
masculine ; if slender, it is femi- 
nine ; as, At) c-olc, m., evil ; At) 
c-ruA]ttc,/., the sweet ; ]f beA5 
e]bitt An c-olc aV At) tbA^t, 
little (difference) exists between 
the good and bad ; ii)A]c is fern, 
according to Rul^ 3 ; olc is mas. 
according to Rule 1. 
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Exception 2.--Diminutive8 ending in 
65 (young)'j as, cjAtios, a cha- 
fer; on^b^, a thumb. 

Exception 3.«--Some words of one 
syllable, a knowledge of which 
can only by study be acquired ; 
as, sniAt), the sun ; cof , a foot ; 
Utb, a hand; i)eATt), heaven; 
p|At), pain; rl]A5, a mountain; 
cftcAb, a tribe. 

Exception. — Verbal nouns ending 
with a slender termination — as, 
|:uAr5A|lc, redemption; trejc. 
r|i)c, vision, sight — are feminine. 



Rule 3.— All noups generally, whe- 
ther primitive or derivative, that 
end in a single or double conso- 
nant, preceded immediately by 
one of the two slender vowels o 
or ], are feminine; as, cftt, a 
country ; ot)6]tt, honour; UA|n, an 
hour; ua]U, howling; UfAiti, a 
flame — ^from lAf, ignite; co]f- 
ce]tt), a footstep. 



Rule 4.^Abstract nouns formed from 
the possessive case, singular, /<?- 
minineot adjectives, are, like the 
stock from which they spring, of 
the feminine gender ; as, A]lf)e, 
beauty— from A]lt)e, for AlH]i)e, 
more beautiful, poss. case, sing., 
fern, of Aluii), beautiful ; A|tt&e, 
height — from Aittbe, more high, 
poss. case, sing, fem., of A^tb, 
high ; b]i)t)e, melody, sweetness 
of sound — from bit)i), melodious, 
T)]or b|t)i)e, more melodious; 
trinr)e, fairness — ^from vjoi), fair ; 
5|le, whiteness^ from seAl, 
UAirle, nobility — from uAfAl, 
noble,— fMy Lessonit partii. 
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§41. Number.^^AU nouns are either of the singular or 
plural number. A noun is. of the singular number if it de- 
note one object ; plural, if more than one. 

For the manner of forming the plural see section after the five declensions. 

§ 42. Nouns are of the first, second, or third person, ac- 
cording as they represent the speaker, tlie person or thing 
spoken to, and that spoken of. 

§ 43. Case, from the Latin cadere, ^* to fall," is a certain 
change which nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo in 
their ifermination, expressive of a correlative change in their 
signification. 

§ 44. Numier of Cases, — Nouns in Gaelic undergo, in 
the singular and plural, three final inflections from the no- 
minative, or the direct form. There are then three oblique 
cases and one direct, which, because it difiers in its suffix 
from the root, or because it betokens a certain determinate 
state of the noun, may well be regarded as a case. These 
are — 

, (Nominative. 
* (Accusative; in English grammar, objective. 

2. Genitive ; in English grammar, possessive. 

3. Dative ; or objective governed by a preposition. 

4. Vocative ; or nominative case of address. 

§ 45. In regard to the cases, their names and their number, it may be well 
to propose here a few questions, and to answer them, for the satisfaction of 
the learned and enlightened student 

Why are the nominative and accusative ranked as one case ? Because, 
according to the definition of case, they have only one or the same inflection. 
Why then retain the term' accusative ? Because it estpresses an idea dififerent, 
either in fact, in mode, or in grammatical relation, from those conveyed by 
the direct or nominative case. Dative ajone is a name given, in this edition, 
to the third case, just to lessen the number of cases, and because this prac- 
tice — of calling the third case by the term dative — has the sanction of Greek 
grammarians in the grammars they have written of that ancient tongue. 
Why is the term possettivet as in English grammar, not employed instead of 
genitive ? Because less suitable and less truthful to express the meaning of 
the first oblique case. Let us see what the words possessive and genitive 
mean, and how far that meaning is applicable to this case. 

The term genitive conveys the idea of generation^ origin, birth, source, 
firtt cause, and indirectly, that of potseseion, control^ relation; as, the 
father's son (generation, birth) ; this boy is Patrick's son (birth, possession) ; 
that is George's gun (possession) ; father's land (possession) ; James's arm 
Annexion, source, origin) ; the ship's side (same, by analogy). The term 
poasessive conveys only the secondary meaning of the first oblique case-^ 
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namely, posflessioti, and does not express that of generation, origin, birth, 
source, while the term getiifcive does fully conTey those ideas along with that 
of possession. Which term, then, is to be preferred? Certainly that of 
genitive. 

Again, in English there are two kinds of possessive cases — the real and 
the false, or the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman : 

The Rwl— Anglo-Saxon. False— Norman. 

Peter's side. The side of Peter. 

The hiU's foot. The foot of the hill. 

We cannot say, the hill's foot ; because the possessive, hill's, would d&> 
note a possessor, and a hill cannot possess. The false possessive (of) then 
must be used in those instances where no real possession is implied. The 
real and the false English possessives have only pne real corresponding 
case in Gaelic, the genitive. It expresses, as in Latin and in Greek, real or 
analogical origin, cause, connexion, procession, possession. 

In Syntax it shall be shown that in translating the false possessive cases 
(or possessive with o/J into Gaelic, the words, of the^ are expressed by the 
genitive case of the article A19, the; and 0/ simply by the genitive case of the 
noun; as. 

The foot of the child. Cof "aij" Xeyit, 

The top of the foot. Ijaiiti " ija" cojf e (fem.) 

The side o/" Peter. Cao5 f)eAOA]tt (gen. of 13eAt)A|t). 

The top qf a mountain. l}^Mt rle]6e. 

The vocative singular and plural has in many instances inflections diffe- 
rent from the nominative, and is on this account properly called by another 
name than that of " nominative case of address." 

§ 46. DECLENSI017. 

Declension, viewed generally, is the formation of case- 
endings. Viewing the manner in which case-endings of 
Irish nouns are fashioned, by idiom or grammatical go- 
vernment, grammarians are at present agreed that there are 
five special classes or groups — that is, there are five de- 
clensions. 

§ 4/. The number of declensions adopted by Irish grammarians was, till 
lately, quite unsettled. The different writers who treated the subject have 
adopted various systems, according as they thought they could best'show the 
peculiar changes of all classes of Irish nouns. Haliday adopts seven; Connellan, 
six ; Neilson, four ; Ze'iis classifies the nouns into two groups — those that end 
in vowels and those that end in consonants, and thus admits two declensions. 
Stewart likewise makes two declensions, classifying the nouns into two great 
divisions — those that end in a broad vowel, and those that end in a slender 
vowel. Armstrong has followed Stewart in this division; and the compilers^ 
of the Gaelic Dictionary, who wrote for the Highland Society, run in tlio 
same beaten path* 

In this treatise are adopted the number and order of declensions as laid 
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down by Dr. O'Donovan ; first, because the divbion adopted by bim appears 
to be the most philosophically correct ; and, secondlyt in order to have uni< 
formity in the number of declensions in the language, and not to have Irish 
gmmmar a changing, unsettled thing. 

Nouns of a certain class follow one form of inflection ; 
those of another, a form quite different. There are five such 
classes^ and therefore five declensions. This number em*- 
braces the several forms of inflection, and, at the same 
time, secures uniformity amongst Irish grammarians. 

Obs. — Every noun ei;ids either in a vowel or in a consonant. 
(1) If in a consonant, the noun is of the first, the second* 
or third declension, excepting derivatives ending in ]t), 
which are of the fourth. Nouqs masculine alone, having a 
broad vowel before the final consonant, are of the first; 
nouns feminine alone, Whether they have the slender vowel 
I before the final consonant or have it not, are of the second 
declension ; and the third declension embraces all personal 
nouns in 6f|t, abstract nouns in acc, verbal, and some deri- 
vatives. (2) If in a vowel, the noun belongs to the fourth 
or to the fifth declension. 

The final vowel is called the characteristic, because vben the gender is 
known, it shows whether the noun is of the firsts second, or third declen- 
sion. 

** The fact is," says Dr. O'Donovan, " that the declension cannot be dis- 
covered until the gender is first known, and that even then the characteristic 
vowel of the. nominative is no absolutely certain guide. It is no doubt a 
help to suggest what declension the noun may be of— but cannot, in many 
instances, be relied on; and the learner will discover that, as in Latin, 
Greek, and other ancient languages — so in Irish, he must learn the gender 
and genitive case singular of most nouns by reading or the help of a diction* 
ary." — Irish Grammar, p. 78. 

The learner is aware the vowels e, ], are called caoI, slender. The term 
*< attenuation," cAolugA6, which is employed by grammarians (Haliday, p. 22 ; 
O'Donovan, ** Irish Grammar," p. 78), means making slender (caoI). It 
consists in annexing the slender vowel, ], to the characteristic broad vowel. 
Making broad, leAtnu5A6, is the opposite process, and consists in omitting 
the slender vowel, or reducing it to a broad. 

Thus, A and ao attenuated become A], ao] ; and conversely ao, aoj, on 
being made broad, become a, ao. 

§ 48. FIRST DECLENSION. 

The first declension comprises all nouns masculine which 
have, in the nominative case singular, the characteristic, or 
key-vowel, hrotuU 
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This dedensioQ is distiiigaished by attenuation in the genitive case sin* 
gnlar and nominative plural. In these cases i is inserted after the key- 
vowel. 

EXAMPLES. ' 

Bpcc^p, a poor person. 

Primary form, without the article, and therefore not affected by aspiration 
or eclipsis. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative 1 i ^ . , ^ . , , ,^ 

Accusative } ^*'"*''- ^»*^*'^' 

Genitive boccAjij. hotz^i)* 

Dative boccAij. boccAijAib. 

Vocative boccAit), bocc^t^A. 

Note. — The vocative case is always aspirated whopever the initial conso- 
nant admits it. 

6^6, m*y a steed. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ * > eAc, a steed. . ejc, steeds* 

Gen. e]Cy of a steed. ^ e^c^ of steeds. 

Dat. eAC, to a steed, eACAib, to steeds, 

Voc. e]c, oh! steed. eACA, steeds, 

C]c, pi. of e^c ; eAC}\^]6, cavalry, is a noun of multitude. 

In this manner is declined every noun masculine of one or more syllables 
ending in c (unaspirated). And in the same manner are declined all nouns- 
of one syllable ending in c (aspirated). But if more than one syllable and 
that c final be aspirated, then it is changed, in the genitive case, into the 
softer guttural t ; as, 

2t)A|tcAc, a rider,* 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom.l 

Ace. J ^^^^^^* tDAjtcAise. ^ , 

Gen. Tr)A|tcA]5. Ti)A|tcAC 

Dat. TOA|tCAC. Ti)A|tCAi5]b. 

VOO. n)A]tCA13. Tt^AjtCACA. 

**■ lu all printed books, and in most manuscripts of the four last centuries, 
final c becomes t^ when attenuation takes place ; as, beAlAc, a wayt a road; 
geil. beAU^Q. But in very ancient Irish manuscripts, and in all printed 

* Flrom t^Aftc, an old Keltic term for AarM. 
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booVfi in the Erse or Scotch Gaelic, the c (asp.) is retained." — Dr. O'Dono^ 
van't Irish Grammar, p 80. 

'* In Manster the 5 is unaccented and pronounced hard. • , The 

fact is that 5 in this inflection is so distinctly pronounced with its radical 
sound in Monster that a native of that province would look vpon the substi^ 
tntion of c in its place as a very strange innovation.*' ' And again : *^ The 
pronunciation of 5 in this inflection is one of the strongest characteristics of 
the Munster dialect."-*— /&tJ. 

Bojtb, m*f a table (declined with the article At))* 

ArUculaUd Form. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ace * I ^^ ^^V^i '^^ table, t)^ bojjib, the tables. ^ 

Gen. At) bo]|tb, of the table i;<v tt) bojib, of the tables, 
Dat. Do'tJ iD-bo|ib, to the bo p<x bo]tbA|b, to the 
table. tables- 

From the last example it is seen that boitb in the genitive ease (boi|tb) is 
aspirated after the article ; and in the dative singular and genitive plural it 
is eclipsed (See Bvles for Aspiration and £clipsis, pp, 37, 38, 40> 51). 

§ 49. SECOND DECLENSION. 

The second declension comprises (1) all nouns feminine^ 
of which the characteristic is slender -r" the vowel 1 ; (2) 
nouns feminine of one or more syllables, of which the cha- 
racteriatic is broad. 

The second declension is distinguished from the first by taking, in the 
genitive case singular, an SRjditional syllable, e, called by grammarians — 
because is a slender vowel— -the slender increase. 

Examples. 
S^il, ey^ (pr< soo-^il^ in one syllable). 

Singular. Plural. 

Aci^'j ^^l'" ^**l'® ^P^ sooiUe). 

Gen. fu^le. ful. 

Dat. fttil. r^M^I^* 

Voc. fujl. fuile. 

All nouns of this class ending in a consonant, preceded by the slender 
yowel ], are declined chiefly like the foregoing: 
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A noun feminine, of which the characteristic is broadj 
cof,y^., afoot. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ' \ cof, kos* cof A9 ho8$a. 

Gen. co^fe, kosheJ^ cof. 

Dat. co^f, kosh, co|*A|b. 

Voc. co|f, khosh. cof A. 

Derivative nouns feminine, terminating in 65, are of this class. 

Singular. Plural. 

Gen. feArD]td|3e. teAiDn65. 

Dat. feAfD|iO]5. TeAn)|t55A]b. 

Voc. A f eATi)|toi3. f eAii)|t65A. 

Nouns feminine of one syllable, terminating in c (asp.) — as cttfc, a 
f'AuUrys gen., cftice, of a country; cXoc, a tione ; gen., clo]ce, o/a ttone; 
cuAC, euekoo ; gen., cuAfce-— are declined like the foregoing, but feminine 
nouns of more than one syllable in c (asp.), are declined like the following : 

^gaIIac,/.^ the tnoon^ from 5eAll^ bright^ luminous^ silver* 
colored. 

Articulated Form, 
Singular. PluraL 

Noni. ) Ai) geAllAc, the moon, • t)A seAlUcA, the 

Ace. j moons. 

Gen, ijA 3eAllA]5e, of the moon. ija i^seAllAc, of the 

moons. 
Dat. bo '1) i)5eAUA]5, to the moon bo i)a 5eAllACA|b, 

to the moons. 
Voc. A 5eAllA]59 oh 1 moon. a seAlUcA, oh 1 

moons. 

Owing to the presence of the article, the noun seAllAc, being fem., is 
asphated in the nom. and accusative singular, and like other nouns is 
eclipsed in the dttive sing, and gen. plural (See Rules for Aspirating and 
Eclipsing, pp. 2i(, 29, 38, 40> 

Obs. — Nounw masculine in c final are of the first declension ; nouns 
feminine in c fitial are of the second. Observe how they differ in the for- 
mation of the genitive and dative singular, and nominative plural. 

t)eoc,/., a drink, makes bf^e, and dat. bf§; ce-Ac, m,, a housCf gen. 
c|^e, dat. C7o; plu.|r]^te, Aot^^^. 

* 5 before or after e or |, the slender vowels, is sounded like ih En^lisl). 
This should be reo^embered (See p. 14). 
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§ 50, — THIBD DECLENSION, 

Neither key-vowel nor gender serves to point out the class of uoiiiis that 
belong to this declension, and to distinguish them from those of the first and 
second. The meaning alone and certain peculiar endings serve for this pur- 
pose. These are — 

(1) Personal nouns in df|t; (2) abstract nouns in acc; 
(3) verbal nouns in uJaS, a6, 6^6, acc, A]1; (4) certain 
primitive nouns of one syllable or more. The genitive sin- 
gular takes a broad increase (a). 

f Examples of each. 
(1) Of Nouns ending in 6||t. 

Sl^i)u]5ceo]|t, a Saviour (with the article). 

Singular. * Plural. 

Nom.) A1J Sl-^ijuisceoifi, the t)a Sl^i)tt]5ceo]|t|6, the 
Acc. J Saviour. Saviours. 

Gen. Ai) t;-Sl^i)u]5ceo|tA. ija Sl^iju^jceo]]!. 

Dat. o 'i) c-Sl^i)u|5ceo](t. o ija Sl^i)ui5ceo||t^b 

Voc. A Sl^X>ui3ceo]ft. a Sl^i)tt|5ceo]|t|&. 

(2) Of Nouns feminine endii^g in acc. 
C^ll]6eAcc, qualification, virtue. 

Singular. Plursl. 

Norn. At) c^|l|8eAcc. t)A c^ili6eAccA. 

Gen. i)A c^]l]6eAccA. da 5-c^|l|&eAcc. 

Dat. 6 *r) 5-c^]l|6eAcc. 6 ijA c^]l56eAccA|b. 

Voc. A c^]lf6eAcc. A c^]l]8eAccA. 

Most nouns terminating in k\cr, expressing, as they do, an abstract idea, 
have no plural. A few — as c£^)l|6eAcr, virtue ; ti^AU^cr, a curse — admit a 
plural. 

Derivative abstract nouns terminating in Af or e^r are of the first rather 
than of the third declension, as well because (1) they are uaiformly masculine ; 
and (2) form the genitive singular by attenuation — inserting 1 after a ; as» 
nova, xoryAXf good luck; gen. xo^'^lTt of good luck: or changing eA into ]; 
aSi t:U]6eAr, heaven, a kingdom ; gen. x^^]t]Xt of a kingdom. A few, and 
only a few, are found declined like nouns of the first and third ; as, ii;A]teAr» 
goodnets, from i^^it, good; gen. ii)A|6fr And Ti)4]teArA ; x^^^meAXi ^f^f 
guift; rttA)ii}t)if and ruAiiiweAfA ; A0)bi7eAr> delight; gen. Aoibuir and 
AoibneAr^. 
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(3) A verbal noun (without the article). 
3t)oU6) praise. 

Singular. ' Plural. 

"a ^'^* > ii)oU6, praise. tijoIca, praises. 

Gen, ti;olcA. ti}olA6. 

Dat. ii)oIa6. iDolcA]b. 

Voo. it)oU8, ii}olcA. 

Ill the same manner are declined all verbal nouns ; as, 

Verbal Noun. Genitive. t Put Participle of Verb. 

beAijiUjAo, fl WM«n^. " heAtjiyvi^ffief of a blessntff, beArjt}\X]%te, blest, 

^]\Ai>\i%A6, aci of lo9inff4 5r\^6ai5ie, q/ l6«in|^. 5itA6u7§ce, fowrf. 

n)ft)|UD^^> explanation, TQfn]^ce, of an explanation, tpfi77§te, explained, 

T\A\t}\\itAi,t tatvaiion. xl^i}\xyi^te, of salvation, x^Apuy^ie^ tared, 

|ruAr5A]lc, redeeming. |:uAt5AlcA, of redeeming. X\iAX'5A\zA,redeemed, 

XQicxvi^t Meeinfft vision, ireicnnce, of vision, f e]cr]Qcei seen. 

As a general rule a noun derived from the active participle assumeSi in 
the genitive singular, the form of the past participle. 

To this general rule are exceptions — ^uouns formed from verbs termi* 
nating in acz, is]\, Ath^jt) ; as, . 

Genitive. Past Participle. 

5AbAil, taking, 5A5aU (^formed regularly). jAbcA. I 

^eA\An)A]t), promising^ 5eAUii)Ai7A, (formed seAlcA, ' 

regularly;. 
reAcc, coming, t reAC&Ai (formed regularly) wanting, being an 

intransitive verb. 

As the vowel that comes between mute and liquid letters, or between two 

liquids, is by syncope taken away, so words thus contracted are lengthened 

* again by inserting between the same two consonants the elided vowel ; as, 

Ai>\\A6, adoration ; gen, A6Ap,tAf of adoration i coblAtf sleep ; gen. cobAluA, 

of sleep: cofO^^f defence; gen. coxAvzAi cotj/tj\^^^t o covenant; gen. con- 

DAUtA, % 

Occasionally one meets a participial noun (in a6, (^a6) declined after 
the form of the first declension by attenuation ; ^as, b|tU5<\6, breaking, 
crusMng s cxioxb-hx^i^At^beart-breahingy contrition; gen. qto]6-b|iu^A]6, o/" 
contrition : as« si^foiQ qto]6-btui^A)i^, on act of contrition. 

§51. (4) Primitive nouns of one or more syllablea, 
which some end in a slender vowel ; as, 

Nominative. Genitive. 

c6||t, /., justice. coiiA. 

feo]l,/., meat. peoU. 

c|ieo]]t,/., a ffuide^ troop^ cjteonA, 
strength. 
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Others in a broad vowel : 

NominfitWe. Geuitive. 

ACCj m., an act, decree* Acr^. 

c]tAob, xn.| a branch. cftAobA* 

1:05, w., *oof5(. t^ojjA. 

leui), in .5 a swamp, Aeni)^. 
l|Oi)i). m., ie^r. leAijtjA, 

1*63, m.y felicity ^ f^^P!/ 9tate^ PS^- 
c|iettf, m., a battle. ^]tea|*^, 

With regard to monosyllabic nouns of this declension, and some femi- 
nines of the second of which the key-vowel is bread, the learner must con- 
form to the advice of Dr. O'Donovan — " that as in Latin, Greek, and other 
languages, so in Irish he must learn the gender aud geaitive case siogular of 
most nouns by reading or th^ help of a dictionary." 

The observation of the learned Doctor regards this clt^ss especially. For 
their gender, and consequently their form of decleRsiea, is not settled 
amongst speakers as well as writers of the Gaelic toigue. Thu9 there are in 
Irish some words of one syUablei f9ipin}ne» which %re fou^d to be masculine 
in Erse or Scotch Gaelic : 

Erse. Irish. 

rt)e\xb, m,t size, extenft price. njejb,/.; geji. Tije|be. 

rpeun, m,, the siyt firmament. VP^W^tf* > gen* TP^IT*^* 

Thus the gender regulates the form of declension and the spelling. 

A peculiarity iii pronqnciaition, which a people or a province may give t« 
some words, directs the gender and consequently,.their form of inflection and 
spelling. This is plain to any one who thinks over what has been written 
in section A, p. 19. 

% 52.— FOURTH DBCLBNSION. 

The great body of nouns terminating with a consonant belong to tjb^ first, 
second, and third declension ; those that terminate with a vowel or aspirated 
mute consonant, are of the fourth and fifth* 

(1) Personal nouns, therefore, of which the termination 
is A]|te, i]te, or A]8e, u]6e, xxjge (spelled now A]8, U|6, a]5); 

(2) those that end in -a, o, e, f, of either gender — abstract 
nouns formed from the genitive feminine of adjectives; 

(3) diminutives in =ji) and proper names not declined, are of 
the fourth declension^ 

It is distinguished from any of the others by having m 
inflection or change in the singular number. 
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Exampl 
T;]3eA]tuA, 


1 

Lord* 


Nom.^ 
Aee. 


Singular. 

1 




Plural. 
C|5eA|tijA]&, the lords. 


Gen. 
Dat. 

Voc., 


•cis^^n^A? 




ci3eA|toA6, 

c|5eA]%T)Ai6|b. 

c|5eA|ii;A]6. 



In the vocative singular aspirate c of CToeAft^A. 

For a long list of nouus of this declension see " Easy L'^ssons ; or. Self* 
Instruction in Irish/' part iv., forty-fourth lesson — Dublin, Mullany. 

§ 53. — FIFTH DECLENSION. 

This declension, like the fourth, comprises nouns that end 
in a vowel (a, e), with a few in a|ij. They are, with a few 
exceptions, of the feminine gender. 

This declension is distinguished from the former l>y a pe- 
culiar inflection {v or w) in the genitive singular. 

Example. 
PeAjtfAjjT., a person (with the article). 



Singular. 

Gen. T)A peA^tf At). 
Dat. bo 't? b-peA|tfAio. 

Voc. A peA|tfA. 



Plural. 
T)A peAftfAljA. f 

i)A b-peA|tf Ai). 

bo 1)A peA|trAOA]b. 
A peA|lpA1)A. 



The ending of the genitive case is the only meant by vrhich a person can 
know vehether a noun terminating in a vowel is of the fifth declension. If 
a noun of this class undergoes no inflection, it is then of the fourth. Any 
difficulty on this head is removed by the accompanying list of all the nouns 
in the language belonging to the fifth declension. 

§ 54.— NOUNS BELONGING TO THB FIFTH DBCLBNSION. 



2lttA, f., kidney. 

2tlbA» f., Scotland. 

SUii)A, f., Allen, in Kildare. 

^fVA, f , the Island of Arran ; plu. 

bo, a cow ; gen. bo ; dat. bo|q ; nom. 
plu. bA (dat. plu. buA]b}. 



I bttejceAn?, a judge; gen. bttcite- 
'AroAo ; it is also of the first declen- 
sion, h\ie-\te]n), 
bfto, f., a quern, a handmill; gen. 
bftoo ; dat. b|t6]n ; plu. bitoioce. 
bfiu, or btiuion, f., a womb ; gen. 
bjtooo ; as, beAijoui^te cofi^b Do 
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huonnf blessed Is the fruit of thf 
womb; dat btto|i)i7; nom. plu. 

CeAttuibA, f., ft qnarter, from ee* 

CofbutitA, f., ft neighbour, from cov) 

ftnd' \x\\x^t ft jftmb, ft support. 
Ctt, f.f ft hound; gen. sing, cot), 

(pronounced kun, short); dftt. 

co}T) ; nom. plu. co}i), 
Cuirle, t, ft vein. 
t)AileATi)> ft cup-bearer ; b;&il, ft fes* 

tive gftthering. 
t)eAtti7A, f, the pftlm of the hand. 
t)fle, f., ft flood. 
t>U]le Atb» the Creator ; from bU]l, an 

element, 
e^t^^u, f., an eel ; gen. eAxcot) ; from 

e^r, water, ftnd cu, ft hound. See 

cu, above. 
eAU\6A, f. (pr. al-ff'tth), ft science. 
QMhA ; gen. eAlbAn ; plu. eA\hfb^nA ; 

«* Pti]oii)-o!^]Oco b* cAlbAn — The 

first fruits of thy herds." — Deute^ 

rononty, )(ii. 18, Iriah Bible by Dr, 

MacHale, p. 345. 
C|tte, Ireland; gen, C]tteAnni dftt. 

emitjfj, 

5obA, m., ft smith. 

5uaU, f., a shoulder. 

f eAlfAit), a philosopher, like btte]- } 

ceATT), is of the fifth and first. 
l^ejceAtb, m., a debtor. 
7^|onn-5UAlA, f., a woman's name. 

Fionguttla (fair shoulder.) 
loiJs-A, f., nail (of the finger). 
lACA, f., a duck; makes the gen. 

sing, and gen. plu. Ucat), and U- 

cA]i) in the nom. plu. 
lAnATQA, f., a married couple. 
heAC^, m., a cheek. 
le]^eJ^t)t}f 1, Leinster; C\x]^e le|- 

i,eAt)r)t province of Leinster. 
lutt5A, tj the shin. 



9)ai9A. f., Munsier; gen. Ttjinmn i 
as Cui5e 9)un)Ati, the province of 
Monster. t)eAr-^uti)Af}, South- 
Munster — Desmond ; CaA6-^u- 
iQAHf North'Munster— Thomond ; 
Ont-^atb^f), East-Munster^Or. 
mond. 

9)eAqn^A, f., the mind ; uftnAi^e ha 
nfeAnttfAtjt mental prayer, medita- 
tion. 

PeAftf A, f., a person. 

5Acr ATDi f<f England ; gen. S^cr^n ; 
as, cAlAfb SAcr^f)^ land of Eng. 
land. 

5eAf)5A, f., a cormorant. 

HAO]ttd, Reelion, in the county Kil« 
dare. 

ZA]\\ze, t. Teltown, in Meath. 

CeAns^i f.f a tongue ; plu. cei^nscA. 

reo|tA, m., border, boundary, limit ; 
Latin, terminui. 

U]Ite» f., an «lbow ; Latin ulna ; ett, 
a measure. 

Ulcv\, f., beard. 

Uftf A, the jamb of a door. 

bftA^A, shoulder, mas. and fern; 
gen. bfiA^Ab. 

CA|tA, m., ft friend, makes gen. ca- 
ItAb, and dat. cAjtAjb, plu. cAttA- 
bA, or cAttA]be, and contractedly 
CAjttbe. CA]ftbe is the usual form. 
CAftAb, a friend, in the nom. case, 
is not unusual. It is then of the 
first declension ; pi. cAitAjb. 

CAottA, f., a sheep, makes the gen. 
sing, and pi. cAottAc; nom. pi. 
cAO]tt]^, sheep. 

CAlAib, f., land, earth, makes ^en. ; 
cAlTi)Aii, contractedly for cAlAtijAti 
dat. cAlAjn; ; plu. caIi^aha and 
cA]lce. 
Those are the only nouns in the 

language that belong to the fifth de« 

clension. 



§ 55. Are not the foregoing fifty nouns too few to constitute a df. 
clension? It must be answered they should constitute a declension vir 
tually or formally — virtually, by being exceptions to the fourth ; formally, as 
in the text. The latter way is preferable for the sake of cleamess and classi- 
fication. In the famous Eton Latin grftmmar, and in ftll the Latin grammars. 
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thM bty« \mn modelid on U, the ftftli ded«Qaioii is retained, tllbou^h tbo 
number oi nouiu in liAtin belonging to it «»« it ie probable, fewer than 
forty. 

Some adept in Iriih^ leeing that certain noons of the third declension 
form the genitive in a^, may object and say, wby not classify that family also 
into a separate declensioii ?, The reason is obvious, they are too few. Again, 
the inflection ac in the genitive singular is in some, as bAp^an otk, a corrupt 
form* 

Hulet for the formation t^ tM several eatetf eingular and plural, of the five 

declennone, 

§ 56. FIEST DECI^BNSION— aKNITIVB SINGULAB. 

The genitive singular is formed from thp nominative by 
attenuating the key-vowel. 

With the article the initial mute consonant is aspirated, or (if the letter 
r) eclipsed by c (See p. 38). 

Words of one syllable follow this rule ; as, nom ai) ettAi)o> the tree; gen. 
^ij cfiAionj of the tree* 

The improper attenuation consists in changing or omittingthe key- vowel 
when ] Is inserted \ as, cottp, & body ; gen. cujftp. It is time to reject this 
improper attenuation. The genitive of coftp should therefore be co|ttp, and 
not cuTttp ; and the substitution of u for o m this and in other instances arises 
manifestly from a tendency to make phonetic curtness, rather than correct 
orthography, our guide in spelling. 

§ 57. The distinguishing mark of the first declension, as has been already 
noticed, is the taking, in the genitive, of ] after the final broad vowel. Some 
words of one syllable, however, seem to be exceptions to this rule, for, 
although of the first declension, still they assume quite a difierent form, 
in the genitive, from other nouns of the same inflection. Nevertheless 
the rule is true of them also , for instance, ce^ttr, Justice, should, correctly 
speaking, form, in the genitive, ceA]ttc, but it is found to be cc]ric and cnic. 
How is this ? The t, which it gets by attenuation, must, in order to show 
the case in which it is, be freely sounded, and this sounding of the ] assumes 
such a dominant influence over the other two accompanying vowels that the 
value either of one or ot both is entirely lost to the ear. Hence, then, for 
the sake of brevity, it has been written ceit^c or citic, since the sound, n 
quickly enunciated, is still the s^me as if written co^n^c. 

Hence monosyllables of the first declension, spelled with the diphthongs 
OA or eu, change cu or eA (when eis accented) into ef (e long) in the geni- 
tive— when short or unaccented, into eu and sometimes into ) alone ; as. 



Irregular Attenuation, 
Nominative. Genitive. 

<«Ati, m., a bird. e/n, of a bird. 

(ay^QAp long or eu -J fAUtt, m,, grate. |rem> of grau. 

tjeul, IN., a ekntd, ne)l, of a ekmd. 



.A 
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f *)— Ca, short, into 



&}, in nouns of the , freAiis,/., anger, 



Slominattft. 
'beAc, m., a bit, 
ceA^tf m»t Justice t right, 
ctte-A5,/., cliffy crag. 



first and second 
declensions; as, 



leAi7&, m., a child. 
neAtb,/. (2nd dec.), heenen, 
neAftc, fn., strength. 
^c|ieAf,/. (sec. dec), « ^a//i!e. 



0«tiit{v«. 

ceiftc, o/Jutiice, 
cne I5e, c/(^ V, o/a cliff, 
remse, of anger, 
le|fjb, of a child, 
i)ein)ef of heaven. 
fjeific, of strength. 



•■ 



'btteAc, m., a trout, a speckled 

thing, bftfc, of a trout. 

And into t- j^ ^^eAXXc,/, {2nd dec,),.a hen. c]nce, of a hen, 

' » * 1 reAfin, m., a »wfl». FItt, of a man. 

]T)^e^i)tf (2od dec.) t a daughter, lUoloe, ^a daughter. 

peAt7i7, m., a /7«n. pitint of a pen, 

rinr^-Ait, »i., progenitor, TloriT^j progenitort. 



Also derivatives in eAf, commonly; as, 
f:Ui6eAr, m. (Jldihas)^ heaven, 

c]nt;eAf, m., sickness. 



\\A^]X (Jldihish)t 0/ heaven, 
ruA^mWf of rest, 
ciOi)ir» 0/ sickness. 



"2l|ti bA|i ijA Gtte|5e Ai|0|r 'ooa lu]6e 
Teib re CUT9 * *T^^im]f ^'f ^un) fSlt." 

On the top of the cliff now lying 

He seeks to enjoy tranquillity i^d rest* 

** On the bold cliff's bosom cast. 
Tranquil now he sleeps at last." 

SoKO — By that lake whose gloomy shore. 

TQAc, m., a soHf makes rofc, of a son, 
tpAc n))c, the son of a son, grandson, 
fjeAc, an individual, is not deeUned. - 

Co.— In \2ouns of one syllable or more, characterized by eo, the genitive 
singular is regular (eo^), except ceo, afog^ makes ceoc; ^leo, 5l|A|6. 

1A. — Monosyllables id ]A are not regular. In forming the genitive case 
singular |A is changed— no^ into ia], but into e|, in nouns of the second as 
well as those of the first declension ; as, |Ar5, m«, a fish i gen » ejrs. 



Nominative. 

fAll,/, a latchet, a thong, 
Z\X}At), f, the sun. 
rsiAc. f't ^ shield. ^ *• 
rl]Ab,/., a mountain. 



Genitive. 

e|lle. 
5ne?ne, 

rsoice. 
fleibe. 



•*?l5Uf reAri:Ai6 cu l|Oio-tA Ajn njulUc UA 'fleibe.* 

And you will atand with me on the summit of the mountain*" 

IrUh Bible, by Dr, MaeHale, p. 169, 
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Exceptions.— In the first declension, bitjAHi Brienj forms the gen. regular 
t)fi|A]t; ; t:|*\^, a deer, f^A^j ; tJjA, God, makes t»o ; b|A6, /oor/, b|6, 

•*JJl cAtA6.b]6 T9Ati bAO]tje, ijo '5 61 ^fon*." 
** Using food like to mortals, or drinking wine." 

Irish Horner^ book v. 1« 427 . 

Nouns of one syllaUe or more, spelled with 70, as the characteristic 
syllable change, in the genitive singalar, |o into f (the sound of o in the 
nominative case is almost quiescent) ; as, 

Nominative. Genitive. 

If on, m., a net, lfi7. 

rfol, teed, race. x% 

Ajitsiob, silver. ^1P>BP* 

cfott,/., a comb. cffte. 

cftfoc,/. (2nd dec), an end. cnice. 

bo]lJfof , grief, sorrow. bO|l§jf . 

|rA]ccfof,/par, dread. ^A]rcff. 

*«* £y adopting the regular attenuation all the foregoing rules can be 
'Ufpensed with. 

§ 58. Second Dec/tfitnon.— The genitive singular is formed, as in the ex- 
amples, by annexing e to the final syllable. The final syllable must be attenu« 
ated. (See § 49, pp. ^9, 60.) 

Attenuation is regular or irregular — regular (see § 56), when | is in- 
serted before the final consonant ; irregular, when the fin^ broad vowel is 
changed for sound's sake— e.^., a into o, and o into u ; as, 

Nominative. Geidtive. 

cUi},/., children* clo|i)ije for cUtuije. 

loD5»/., a ship. lU|05e for loinse. 

And in the first declension— 

coftp, m., a body. co]ttp. (See p. 66, section 56.) 

In most printed Irish works and in manuscripts the irregular attenuation 
prevails. The regular has been with good reason adopted by late writers. 

In nouns of this declension the diphthongs eA, eu, ]A, 70, in the final syl- 
lable, are changed in the genitive case into &| or 1, as has been shown, 
supra, § 57* 

§ 59. Third DtfcfefMton.— (1) The genitive takes a broad increase (a) ; 
(2) 1 final is omitted for correct spelling. 

(3) Nouns classed by some grammarians under a special declension termi- 
nate in AC in the genitive. They are only few in number: 

Nominative. Genitive, 

beoiti,/., beer. beojiAc. 

CAtAifi,/., a city. CAfcAfiAc, contractedly CAtTVAc. 

cofio]ij,/., a crown. co\\oj}Ac, and contractedly cftot^Ac. 

Teo]^,/., the river Nore. peoftAc. 

li£v]ft,/., a mare, lAttAc. 

lAf A]n»/.> flame. lAfttAc. 

CeAiiyAifi,/., Tara. CeAtbttAc. 

(4) The following, ending in |ft, generally omit the increase ,a), peculiar 
to this declension : 
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Nomlnatire. GenltiTt. 

AfcA]tt, «., father „ AtA|i. 

iDAfcAin, /.» mother, . tt)AtA^, 

bttAtA||i, m.y brother^ friar. btVAtAit. 

b|tTA6A|tt» m., a ti;or</, an expretMWiu bftiAcAjt. 

(5) Many monosyllables of the mMcnline gender af e of this declension ; as, 

e.« NominatiTe. Koipin»tl?e. 

Att a ford, 5ul, crying* 

bU6i a blottom, 5uc, a voice, 

bot, a /«n/, a cot luf^ an A«rd. 

CA69 a da///tf. t^6, /ttc>^. 

c|tufc,/orw. tcoc, a flowers 

t»|iucc, rfetr. '.^ ., rnut, « stream. 

5tt/^6, /ove. ucc, ^Ae breast, 

5ttu6, curi2r. uftbU6, afresh htostom^ 

a bud. 

Many of these, in forming the genitive, change the final vowel ; as, r\^t, 
gen. rnotA ; sal, crying ; gen. 50U. It would accord better with the prin- 
ciples of orthography to have no such change, 

(6) Monosyllables spelled with ]o (or f) change it, in the genitive singular, 

intoeA; as, 

NominatiTe. Geoltiyo. 

b]ott» a spit. " be^tu. 

h]t and b)oc, life, beAcA. 

bl|occ, butter^milk. bleAccA. 

c|ot and Cf6, a shower, ceAtA. 

X:\ox ^ knowledge, ireArA. 

l]oijij, Jew, irfe, leAijijA. 

l]Of , a fort. leAfA, * /^ V 

T}0Ci frost, r^ACA. 

X\\occy prosterity, t^AccA.' 

(7) l^ttil, bloodj makes foU ; co]l, Me wtU^ coIa ; tQUftt, Me eea, n^Atu, 
*,* The genitive case of the fourth and fifth declensions has nothing peculiar. 

§ 60. The dative case, in each of the four first declensions, is like the 
nominative. In the second declension, however, when the noun takes attenu- 
ation along with the slender increase, the dative is formed from the genitivo 
by dropping the final e ; as, 

GeniUve. Dative. 

co]Tet of afoot, cojt. 

1^T<^)^» of a hand, lA]f9. 

TeATij|t6]5e, of shamrock, T^Ai^ttois. 






<5lAmriS©i of a harp, clA||triS. 

U oftl 



5ne|i7oe, of the sun, 5tte)i7. 

tpAjj&ioe, of a virgin^bom n)A]t t^AiSbjij, 

fieibe, of a mountain, rl^1&* 

ve]n)e, of heaven, Deiiij. 

Konns^of the second declension spelled with eA or ta in the final syllable 
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of the nominiitWe else — as, 5?t]Ai)^ oeAtt;, rtpb— taking c| in the gcnitiTe, 
form, according to rule, the dative from the genitive ; as, 

"t>e t)X con^^ld beincexxti ahj'ac leir -Ao 'snein' a^wt lejr aij 5eAU 
U]^ — of the fruits brought forth by the sun and by the moon"— Deuiero- 
nomy, xxxiii. 14^/H#^ ^i^/e by Dr, MatHale, 

** ^fi t7-AtA]fi A cjk A]ti ' 1)6] tq — Our Father} who art in heaven*'' 'Me^ri; 
is the dative or prepositional case. 

Yet it roust be said that amongst the Irish speaking people the sound 
given to the prepositional case in these instances is that of the nominative ; 
as, A|t i7-A6A]tt A. tf^ A-\\i " oe-Ari/' (pronounced nawv^ and not neyv). It is 
written in this way by sotne of the best Irish writers ; as, 

*' 'HuA]fi &o <5fi]0CijU]S re A corbttA6 le]f A]\i * 5l|Ab* S]DA| cuj Aij 
Ci^eAftnA &o ^)AO]re — And the Lord, when he had ended these words on 
Mount Sinai, gave to Moses/' — Exodus^ xxxi. 18. 

" 2t5ur c-«\|t eir ceAcc a ijuAf &e 'n * c-rliAb* 65, bo leAOAbAft cu]be- 
AccA TQort e— And when He was come down from the mountain, great mul- 
titudes followed' Him."- 3ffl//. viii. 1 {Proteitant Vernon, by Dr. William 
(yDonnill), 

*•* In the fifth declension the dative is formed from the genitive singular 
by inserting ] before the final consonant* 

§ 61. Vocative, — The vocative singular is attenuated. 
In the first declension the vocative is like the genitive ; as, 

Nominative. Genitive. Vocative, 

bo Jib. bo]|ib. bo]|ib. 

CAf ^p. CAf A]i). CAfAio (chos-aiO'in ; 

pronounce awin in 
one syllable). 

SeAjAi) ^SAflrw?/2), John; a SeAs^^i) 1 (a haw-in)^ O 
John! Se^n)\xY {Shemus), James ; a S^atduh* ! (a heamu- 
ish)^ James/ 

In the second declension it is like the dative, because it has the slender 

vowel 1 before the final consonant ; as, 

Vocative, 
rujl (nom. and dat. are .the same). a fu)^ (^ hoo-il), 

cor, nom. ; co|r (koiih)^ dat. A do]r (a cho-iahy 

ccAc, m., nom. ; c]^, dat. a t]^ ; as, a i]^ oftdA, 

h<m$€ of gold. 

Nouns terminating in ac, of which the great majority are masculine^ 
form, when of the first declension, the vocative like the genitive— ^in 75 ; as, 
A ii)AficA|§! horseman I a foiocio r|>Tot^'A'>^l^^ (from foi^CcAC, a vessel), 
spirittial vessel/ A foTo^io onoftA]^, honorable vessel If of the second de- 
clension they should, conformably to rule, be like the dative, and, therefore, 
should end in t^« But this is not the case. To distinguish them from nouns 
masculine of the same ending, they form the vocative singular like the nomi<* 
native; as, a cA]lleAcl you hay! a 5]0tt ftf ac, j^ou /a«f/ 

§ 62. In nouns of the fourth and fifth declension the vocative singular is . 
like the Daminitiye. It i» not unusual to see the word Cnte, Ireland^ apos« 
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troplused, ^ni9 ; as* ** Eirin, the tear ind the smile in thine eye.'' Although 
this use of the name is very comroon, yet it is not grammatically correct. 
We should say, Cffte 50 btiAi, and not C|Tt]n t^ hftAt. 

§ 63. The genitite plural iSi as a general rule, like the nomihative singu- 
lar in all nouns of the first declension. This rule is more or less general in 
the four r^maioing declensions* 

In nouns of the second declension it- is the same as the^iominative singu- 
lar. If, however, the nominative singular end in t, it is usually omitted in 
the genitive plural ; as, nom. sing. ru]l ; gen. plu. OA ful. 

Obs. — In all the declensiona it is ^rorthy of notice that the genitive 
plural terminates in a broad vowel, if possible. This is true of nouns of the 
first and of the second, as has been shown ; of the third also, for com- 
monly personal nouns terminate in ac. Those that form the nominative 
plural in AntjA form the genitive by dropping a ; and if they form the plural 
in re, whether of the second, third, or fourth, the genitive plural terminates 
io eA6 ; as, ^ 

Plural. G«nitiTe. 

coiU, /., a wood (2nd dec) co]Uce. coiUteAd. 

cAin, a flock t a titrHory ^rd dee.) CAioce. cA^oceAA. 

bA]le, a town (4th dec.) bA]lce. bATlceA6. 

^e^ne,/,, afire (4th dec.) ce]ijce. cen;eA6. 

Persofial nouns ending in oftt, and others, form the genitive plural often 
like the nominative plural; as, ASAllAfi) ha feAf)6|tt]6, iht dialogue of the 
taget ; Keating would hare written it, ASAllAit) 17A reAf)oftAc— or, according 
to the general rale, ASAlUti) da reAnoYjt. 

** Lc l)-A]f i)A * coi)ca' slottACf 3e|t9eACy S^TtS." — Homer^s Iliad, by Dr» 
Mac Hale, 

In nouns of the fifth declension, the genitives plural and singular are 
alike. 

§ 64. The dative plural is, as a general rule, formed from the nominative 
plural by changing the vowel e into 76 ( as, nom. plu. ruile, eyesf dat. plu. 
ru]lib: co]U, /., a wood; nom. pin. cofUce, woods; dat. plu. co |llc)b: or if 
the plural end in a, by annexing ]b ; as, cofA, cofAjb ; if in 16, by changing 
the digraph (16) into ib. In nouns of the first declf dts -^n the dative plural is 
formed from the nominative singular (and not from ^hf nominative plural) by 
annexing A]B. 

In colloquial language the termination ]b is seldom heard, nor is it much 
known. In the written language, however, it is quite common. . 

$^ The vocative plural is like the nominative plural. In the firtt de- 
clension it receives an increase which the nominative has not. 

i 6&.-«-H0W THB PLURAL OF K0UN8 IS FORMED. 

Now that the learner has got through the several dedensiont, and has 
seen how in each the noun is inflected, the formation of the plural is to him 
a matter of no difficulty. It is on this account that the way in which Gaelic 
nouns form the plural has not been presented to the learner at an earlier 
stage. (See section 41, p. 65.) 

On examining the several classes of nouns it is seen that 
some have the same number of syllables in the plural 
as in the singular. ' These are called paraayllabic — that 
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is, equal in number of syllables. Others form ihe plural 
from the singular by annexing an additional syllable. 
These are tmparasyllabic, or unequal in the number of 
syllables in the singular and plural. 

The parasyllabic include all nouns of the first declension, 
and some of the fourth; the tmparasyllabic, all those of the 
remainincf declensions* 

§ 66. General Rule. — All nouns of the first declension 
form the nominative plural like the genitive' singular. 

l^om. Singular. 
bAll, HI., a limb* 
boftb, m,i a table. 
eAc, m., a horse, 
b]teAC, m., a trout. 
f]i)feA]t, a progenitor. 
cl6]|teAC, m., a cleric. 



Gen. Singultr. 


Nom. Plant 


bAtlU 

bo]]tb. 


bAlU. 

boiftb. 


e]c. 
b|t|c. 


e|C, 
brtfc. 


cl6|it|5. 
tDulU]5. 


cl6]fi|3e (e is an- 
nexed.) 
Ti)ulUf5e- 


Courts in |A. 
361IU 






flit and f eA]tA. 
TO]c and njACA. 



tduUac, 977., summit 



51 aU, i7I.| a cheek* 

lAr3> ra.> ajish. 
Some have two formft } u» 
^eA]t, a man. 
ti)AC| a son. 

It is worth remarking that the class of nouns of this declension having a 
two-fold form in the plural are those which end in any of the liquid letters, 
I, iiy t^, or happen to have a liquid letter in the final syllable ; as» 

In\. 

^lt)Sll 



i 



A]i)5eAl, an angel. 



ubAl, an apple. 



ti)eACAi?, a carroty a 
parsnip — any top- 
rooted plants 

UA179 d lamb* 



ubA]U 

In X) 
n)eACA]i^. 



uA^p. 



A]!)5eAlA, contract- 
edly A|i)5le — and 
not a]1)31a. 

ubAlA) contractedly 

ubU. 

Ti)eACA]T) and ti)eAo 
AijA — contractedly 

Tl^eACf^A* 
UAI^A. 
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R finaU 

Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Norn. Plural 

lc<\b<x|i, a boolu WbA||i. leAb<v]]i, leAbAjtA, 

leAbfiA. 
R in last syllable^ 
bojtuf, a door. bopuif. &o|tu^f and bo]tucA, 

contract. bO||i|*e. 

5 final has this liquid trait—] 

^ISeAf, a learned man* §|3|f. ^jS^AfA, ^is^a ; but 

to conform to the 
rule, CAol le caoI — 

A few nouns of the first declension, ending in I, 17, r^, take c before the 
cinnexed vowel ; as, 

ceol, music. ceo|l. • ceolcA. 

ijeul, a cloud. r)h\\, t)eiilcA.. 

rseul, a story. yT^hy^. rS^uU, rseulcA. 

cotjaS, war. co3A]8. co3A]8, C056A. 

n)u|t, a loally n7U||t. tiju|ia. 

cUit, a boardy a plain, cU]it. clA]]t, cIajiaca. 
^ a level. 

The termination ^c^, for nouns of this class is a corrupt form, 

§ 67. Nouns of the fourth declension, ending in I, 1), it?, 
|t, fi followed hy a vowel, form the plural from the singular 
commonly by inserting c before the final vowel ; as, 

In I. 

Nona. Singular. Nom. Plural. 

bAjle, a town. bA^lce and bAjlceACA. 

cujUe, a staff. . Ctt]llce, 

Tt)ii|lle, a mide. rijujUce. 

In 1;. 
caA]i)e, a corner. ciiA]i;cc; 

lejije, a shirty a tunic, le^oce, leiuteACA. 
ce]i;e, j^rer. ce|i)ce, cepjccACA. 

TT. is commonly inserted before the final vowel — but not 
always, as the following show t 
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Nom. Singular. 
|:|le, a poet. 
fA^i^i^e, a ring. 
A^ci^e, a command* 
bu]i)e, a person, 
C]|*be, a treasure. 
pejjte, a pair. 
pe]|i|*e, a perch. 

Personal nouns in A||te, 
syllabic; as, 

clAbA]|te, a babbler, 
cj5e<\|ii)A, lord. 



Nom. Plural. 
|r|l]8 (filee)^ and not |:|lce. 
|:a]T)0]6, and not j:A]i;ce* 

A]Ce<V1)CA. 

bAOjrje (dlieeny), 
qfb|, or c]fb|6. 
pei]t], or pe|it]6. 
pe]tir|6 

and a few others, are impara- 
q5eA]lbA]8 



NoTB. — The endings ]o, ]5» o^* I» ^^^ pronounced like ee English, or % 
French ; ^as, qf&i, ce|r&]6, treasures (kish-dee) ; c]5eAtttJi6, torrf* {thee-UT' 
nee), 

** Stewart is justly of opinion/' says O'Donovan, " that the termination 
t\A]6 or t^iD, added to nouns, has a collective (not a plural) import — like 
the termination rie in the French words cavalerie^ infanterie^ and ry in the 
English words cavalry ^ infantry j yeomanry ; as, lAoc|tA|6, a band of heroes.** 
That such words as UocfiA]6, ii)ActiA]6, eActiA]6, are collective nouns, and 
not plurals of Iaoc, tijac, oac, appears from the examples cited by him from 
Keating^ Cormac's Glossary t and the Dinnsenchus, The word eutjU]6, birds, 
also is a collective noun, and not the plural of eut?) a bird, 

§ 68. The imparasyllabic class forms the plural from* the nominative case 
singular by annexing e or a to the final syllable — e when the preceding 
vowel is slender ; a. when broad ; as, 

Nouns of the second declension^ 

Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Nom. Plural. 

bii]l, an element^ a loish. bii]le. 
I lib, a plait, a fold, 
luc, a mouse, 
]i»5e<M), a daughter, 
5eAmc, the moon. 
]:u|i;co55 a loindow, 
c]A]t, a comb. 

Of the third declension. 

iD^lUxcc, a curse. idaUacca. n^AlUccA. 

n)i}^h'Ci]\, subtle ft/. -aIa. -aU. 

IjOf, a fort. .CAfA. leAfA. 



bii]le. 
lu]be. 
lii]ce. 


bu]lle. 

lubA. 

lucA, 


SeAlUise. 


]036ai;a. 
5e<\mc<v. 


^♦u|i)eoi5e. 


^u|i)eo5<\. 


c6|ite. 


CjAjlA. 



Gcii. Singular. 


N^mi. Plura!. 


-0]1A. 


^.6im6. 


-Aft. 


A|r|li3, A|C|I(*ACA. 


-Aft. 


n;vV|C|tc>, ii)AiC|te4k6A, 
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Nouns in 6|ii; as, 

Norn. Singular. 

5]i|OfO|ii, afrying-paiu 
v.cA|]i, father. 
nrACAfjt, mother. 

Of participles, the plural is tlie same as the genitive singular. 

Of the' fourth declension^ 
Nom. Singular. Norn Plural. 

Nouns in ft), into - ^ |6. 

]3e, or A^Se, by chang- 
ing e into c<* 
fAOj, a learned man, fAO|ce, 

. Of theffth declension^ 
Nouns change a into ai)i)a ; as, 

•p e A]tf *A. pCA^fA1)T)A, 

Some nouns — as, lU]B, an herb; be]l,a lathe (of the second declension); 
5rto pi), a morsel (of the third)— form the nom. plural in Ai)f)A. This plural 
ending, ''which is like the Saxon termination en (as in oxen) is more gene- 
laF' than the slender increase, because more distinct and forcible. 

The termination aca, in nouns of the second and third 
declensions, adds strengtU to the term. However, the form 
seems corrupt. 

Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular* Nom. Floral. 

flAC. flA]Ce. flACA, flACACA. 

clAff. clAffe. cUffe and clc^]\*e' 

ACA. 

fCAffic, lights {Exodus, t5Af|ico. -psAftcACA. 

xxix. 8). 

* 

8 69. ihregular NOUNS. 

Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Dat. Singular* 

hec^\)yff a looman* nji;^. rrjuAOj. 

ci*o, m»^afog. C]ac, ceofj. ceo. 

c\)0, fy a nut. CT)U|. ci)u. 

c|i^>/'> the earth. c|t]A6. C|i^> 

cfio, 772., a sty or foUL c|io|. cfio. 

*D|A, God» ^t)^. ^!A, vocatn-e 4)6, 

and 4>|1^. 
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Nom. Singular. Gen. Singular. Pat. Singukr. 

3^, m,f a ray or javelin 3<\e, 3^1. 3<x, 3^1. 

3C*,y., a goose, 3eA8. 3^1^* 

I A, wi., aduy, Ue. l^, lo. 

«;],/., tz W(;7i///. n)10|-A,TT;ic. n?]. ^ 

o, or iiA, m., a ^ranrfs^rt tt],uA, oro. " '* ' '* 

or descendant:. 

Plural. 

ii)tvK, women. bAi>. n)t)^]l3. 

c\4^S,Jogs, ceo. ceocA]b. 

cyo, ci;ocA, 7?w^^. • ct)o8. cvocA]b or ci)0|lj« 

C|it^.6cAt)A, earths. cit]A^^. c|i68o.Ai)Aib. 

c|t6|CCj/<?W."P. crvo. cit6cA]b. 

cu]i), hounds, C017. coipAfb. 

4)6e or 43fe|ce, Godi. »t)]A. «l)6|C]b. 

5A€ce or 3A1, rays or 3ac ot 3Ae- 3A]b, 3Aec|b 

javelins, • ca6. 

5^,a6^6 or 36AVA, geese. 56A6. 36A8|b, 36Ai)A]b. 

Iacco, d't/y^, U or IaccaS. lAecjb. 

TD]0]'A, months, ^V]0]\ n^^ofAib. 

u], grandsons i &c.' ua. u]b, Voc U(, 



* 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 70. Properties of Adjectives,'^ln Gaelic, adjectives are 
declined^ 

Their position is after^ not before the noun with which 
they agree; as, y^e^]i ^^ r^e^^Mt)^^^' a friendly man — like 
the French homme aimable, literally "a man amiable." (See 
*' Syntax,"' c. «.) 

" In English, adjectives remain nnchanged in their terminations. The 
word good, for instance, undergoes no change in gender, numher, or case, in 
the following — a good man (m.); a good woman (f.) ; a good house (n.) ; / 
see a good man (obj.) ; 1 see good men (plu. obj.) ; a good man's (poss.) 
house; good men's (plu. poss.) houses. 

The slightest acquaintance with any foreign language will show the mere 
English student that the adjective is inflected like the noun with which it 
agrees. In French and in Italian, for example, it varies in gender and num- 
ber. 

French. Ilolian. 

Sing, hon^m.; Itonne, /.. good, hono^m.i bona,f. 

Plu. lonSfm,; bonnes,/. lon{,m.;lone,f," 
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In other languages— say, latini Greek, German— it varies in gender 
number, and case : 





Latin. 


Greek. 


German. 




Nom. 


bonus* 


ayaOos. 


guter. 


good (man). 


Gen. 


boni. 


ayadov. 


guiet. 


of a good {man). 


Dat. 


bono, . 


ayoBw, 


gutem. 


. to a good {man). 


Ace. 


bonum. 


ayaBov 


guten. 


good (man,) 


Ab. 


bono. 


ayadw. 


gutem,' 


with a good (.nan). 



In the singular number, masculine gender, the aJjective undergoes seve-. 
ral inflections as is seen by the foregoing. 

These remarks are in some measure necessary for the young student, who 
is accustomed to look upon the adjective in English as invariable. They 
will serve to render clear what is going to be said on the declension of adjec- 
tives in Gaelic. 

Take an example of a noun and adjective : 

Vo^\\ n)b\Xf a big man. 
Singular. • Plural. 

Ace f"^^ ^^'^^ "^^'^* ^^ ^^^ ibottA. 

Gen. Aij ^]ti n)6]tt. tja B-t:eAtt tijott, 

Dat. 60 'n fe-Afi rijott. &o tjA ^eA\\A]b rr)6\u\. 

In this example, tpott, the nominative singular, masculine, becomes m6|ti 
in the genitive singular, and n;ottA in the nominative plural : 

"beAij tijott, the big woman. 
Singular. Plural. 

riom. 1 .. • ^ - r - \ 

Ace r^^ '^^' ^^^^' ^^ ^^^^ tijottA (mora)- 

Gen. ijA itjijA njojite (moirhye) ija nj-bAij njoti. 
Dat. bo *o njOAO] tbojti. to ija t9r)A:b ipoftA. 

Agreeing with a noun of the feminine gender, n^oft becomes, in the geni- 
tive singular, ft^oine, and in the dative Ti>ditt ; nom. plu. Ti>6ttA, masculine 
and feminine" — Eaty Lessons t or, SelJ' Instruction in Irish, part iv.; forty- 
fourth lesson. (Qublin — MuUany, Publisher.) 

Another example — one in which the final vowel of the rdjeclive is 
slender : 

Sn^feAD iijfi), the fine ne 'dtp. 
Singular. Plural. 

Ac™* 1^^ rn^tAb tijfffc UA TO^cAjb lijino. 

Gen. AD c-ri)5^tAib ibfrj. HA rnAivXb njfu. 

Dat. bo tj' c-rn^cAb ibfij. &o ija t»)AcAbA\]5 iijfnc. 

Obs.— ^fi1 is not changed in the genitive masculine, because the pecn- 
r.ar effect of that case is to assume a slender vowel. Now, as the vowel is 
already slender, t!ie genitive car^not assume another, and therefore undergoes 
no change. 

§ 71. How Adjectives arc Declined. — Adjectives in Gaelic 
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follow the form of inflection peculiar to nouns of the same 
gender and of the like termination. . 

{a) Adjectives with a broad characteristic — as, A]tb, hiff/i ; 
tijojt, larffOy great ; caoI, slender ; 3]t^6<vc, loving ; cfiorrj, 
heavy— dive decline^ after the form of the first and second 
declension, 

(b) Adjectives witH a slender characteristic — as, b|i)i). 
harmonious; vi\pi fine ; rr)\\]X'. siceet ; cA]f (tha^A), softy 
vioist — are declined after the form of the fourth and first 
declension. 

(c) Adjectives ending in Aii)A|l, after the form of the 
third declension. 

{d) Adjectives ending in vowels are indeclinable. 

Examples of each in their simple or tinaspirated form. 

(a) — C^ol, slender.* 



Singular. 



Nom.l 



Maso. 
CAol, 



Acc. / 
Gen, cAoil. 
Dat. cAoi. 

VOC. CAOI I. 



Fern. 
CAOI. 



Plural. 
Masc. & Fern. 

caoIa. 



CAO]le. CAOI. 

CA0|1. caoIa. 

CA0]1. caoIa. 

3lt^6AC, loving. 

Singular. 
Masc. Fein. 

Nom.l .^ . ,^. 

Acc. JSI*^^^^* sn'AbAc. 

Gen. S1i^6a|5. sti^A^ge. 
Dat. 3]t^&AC. sti^AiJ. 
Voc. ST^^^AiJ. 5]t^6Ac, 

{b) — 2t)]ij, fine, smooth. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Masc. & Foni. 

AcT'}"^^^^* "^1'^* ^^^^* 

Gen. mil). n;ii)e. ti)]0. 

Dat. n)]t). r\)]}). n^ioe. 

Celt, hot, makes ceo in the genitive singular and nominative plural. 



Plural. 
Masc. 8c Fcm. 

5|t^ACA. 

Stl^AC. 
5]t^8ACA. 

3|i^6AdA. 



* Pronounced iael^wc sound of diphthong ao, p. 24, section 12. 
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(c) — ^^U]CAii)A]l, princehj^ generous. 




Singular. 



Plural. 



pU]CAn)U 
]:UiCATblA, 



The spelling of the root %U}t, a prince^ is preserved even tliough tlie 
suffix AibA|l (same as fAiijAjl— Latin jimife)— beginning with a broad vowel 
A — is annexed. 

((/) — Soi?A, lucky ; boijA, had^ unlucky ; AOfbA, aged. 

Singular & Plural. 
Nom.\ 



Ace. 
Voc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 



• f OIJA. 



Beo, living f makes gen. b] ; plur. beo6A ; as, 2t)AC iDe b|, 
the Son of the living God. 

§ 72. Adjectives terminating in the liquid letters I, nj, n, n^ or ft are 
like nouns syncopated (see section 66, p. 72) ; as, 

Norn. Masc— Sing. 

(a) utijAl, humble. 
UAt^l, noble 

(b) Alum, cAorminj'. Alu]i)e ; 
A0]6b|tj, delightful. Aoi6b|ne ; 
»llir»/ow(f. bllife J 
Tij]l]r, «wee^ tij|lire. 

(c) 5eAt)Ati)A]l. 5eAt)AtblA; 



Gen. Fem.— Sing 
UTi)A]le ; contractedly, Ujiijle. 



UAfAjle; 
tteAnjAjjie 






UAiTle. 
Tieirbtie. 

A^lije. 
A0]6bi)0. 
bjlre. 
ti)|lte. 

5eAtjAri;lA. 



Plural . 
urijlA. 

UAflA. 

tteAiijjiA. 

A]lne. 
A0]6boe. 

n)]lre. 
5eAijAri>U\. 



It is the nature of the liquid letters to unite with the consonants to 
which they are in proximity, and thus elide the vowels. This is a law of 
phonetics, and therefore not* peculiar to any language. 

Obs. The termination An)A]l is contracted in Scotch Gaelic into a?1 and 

eil; as, i:eAttAri)Ail, wan/y; Scotch Gaelic, ^reAttAil : |:U|6AtijA]l, ;;rmce/y ; 
t:U]ceil: cuAcATbA]l (from cuAc, the left Jiand^ the norths the couniry as 
opposed to the word tovm), ominous, sinister ^ le/t-handedf awkwaf^<J, clown hh, 
rustic; Scotch Gaelic, cuAtA^l. In some few Irish works this contracted 
form has been adopted. What a strong affinity the termination ^tjl has to 
the English (y—manty (man-/t*e), prince/y ( prince-/i*tf)» 
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§ 73. Monosyllables spelled with the diphthongs eA, eii, 
l<v, ]o, follow in, every par4iicular, the analogy of the declen- 
sion of nouns ; as, 

Nom. 1 7 

Ace. / 3^"^'' '^'"''^P- 
Gen. 5^i|t; fern. 36]|te. 
Dat. 5eu|t ; fern. 5^|]t. 

"PeunU Afj cuil cttAobAiQ*** (gen. case, masculine, of c ft »\ob Ac agreeing 
vrith the noun cu]l, m.y back, gen. case of cul) — " the pearl of the branching 
tresses." — Ancient Music of Ire land ^ vol. i., p. 184. 

*• t)0 UbAf|1* *r *>0 tH5 tf 2*)*^^ AHJAC AX btlUt 

"Ha b-lAtt5A|l* ceio' oa f4v5A|l A]|t bftuAc Tfiuo' 

Liicralfy'-^^* She spoke, and led Mars forth from the din of the fierce strife, 
Leaving him seated on the bank of Scamander's stream.'' 

The adjective rein' (from ceAt?, stern), in the second line, is gen. singu 
lar, feminine, for ce|r;e, agreeing with ]ATt5A]l' (for |A|i5A]le). 

" Ca ttAbAif Ano]r A cA]lfn b]5 — Where have you been, ray little girl.' 
(Ancient Music of Ireland ^ vol, i., p. 66.) blo» i" this line, is the vocativp 
case of beA5. 

§ 74. Adjectives declined with Nouns, — Adjectives be- 
ginning with mutable consonants are aspirated like nouns 
with which they agree. (See Rule U, p. 38.) 

The learner knows, from what has been stated in p. 37, that (1) nouns 
feminine, having the initial consonant mutable, are aspirated in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular — so are adjectives feminine; and (2) nouns 
masculine in the genitive — so are adjectives masculine. The vocative, like 
the vocative of nouns, is aspirated. The consonants not aspirated are the 
same — viz., b, c, x* ^^^^^ ^» ^» t» U *) » ^s, a cA]l]f) beAf, Ofair maid/ 

2io peA|t 50 aI, the white man. 

Singular. Plaral. 

' Acc"' j ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^* ^^ ^'^ 5^aU. 

Gen." Ai) ^♦^]t 3|l. v^ b-peA|t 1)56^1. 

Dat. &o*i) ^eAji JeAl. bo tja ]:eA]tA|b 3eAlA. 

Voc. A yi^i 5]l. A feAjtA jeAlA. 

(For other examples, see p. 77). 

NoTK. «~Tiic nominative plural of adjectives masculine are commonly 
aspirated in the initial mutable, when the noun going before it ends in a 
consonant, as in the foregoing example. But if the noun terminate in a 
vowel, or in a consouant of the same class as the initial of the adjective — or 
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in b| c, r> when the preceding consonant is b, r» r» l» or n^ see p. 35 — aspi- 
ration is not produced; as, 17A ceolzA hjtjijei the harmoniout melodies ; t)A 
CAXA]i) bftteACA, the straight paths ; ha hixp cttonjA, the heavy boats, 

Obs. — The initial mutable of adjectives is sometimes eclipsed, as in the 
foregoing examples^-ijA 5-]:eAri nseAl; also in the following — "t)o bAtu 
tiA]b ijA teAi) rM^b, A5Uf ^e coriA6 n\ 5-cf)oc * ti)obUAq ' — Of the tops oC 
the ancient mountains, of the fruits of the Everlasting hills/' (Deuteronomif, 
xxxi. 5, Irish Bible by Pf, MacHale.) 

" And when the adjective begins with a vowel, it has prefixed ; as, i}a 
b-peAfi i)-Aluit), of the fair men" 

The following examples show how nouns and adjectives 
beginning with a vowel are declined : 

Example 1 — 55&i)ac Xv]tb, a tall young man. 
Singular.' Plural. 

om. I ^^ c-65^ijAC ^tib. y^v b-^3^i)^15 ^pbA» 

Gen. Ai) 65^i)A|5 ^]Ccf. x)^ i;-63A1)Ac i)-^|ib. 
Dat. bo'i) 63^i)Ac ^|tb. bo i)a b-o5^!)A]5]b ^pb<v.^ 
Voc. A o3At)A]5 ;Si]]tb, a 63^oaca ^jtbA. 

Example 2 — 6|3 ^lu]i), a beautiful virgin. 

Ace" 1 1^ ^^^ ^^"^^* '^^ 'j-^IS^ ^liiiue. 

Gen. i)A b-0|5e Mu]t)e. tjA t)-6]3 i)-^lu|i). 
Dat. bo'i> 5]3 ^Iu|d. bo i;a l)-6i3|b ^lu^ije, 

*** In the dative singular the initial mutable of the adjective is not 
eclipsed, although that of the noun with which it agrees is. Aspiration, iu 
this case, at present generally prevails. (See " Syntax.") 

t^ In modern Irish the dative plural of nouns terminates in ]b ; that 
of adjectives does not, except those employed like nouns ; as, " ^iti beooAjb 
A5iir A]tt iijAtibA]b — On the living and the dead." {Apostles* Creed.) 

Obs. 2. — The plural of adjectives is formed according to the rules given 
for the formation of the plural of nouns. 

§ 75. — An Exercise containing many Adjectives* 
•*Ce Mu]t) cu, A lUoT^ rino, ]&ITt cotip, ceArjij ASUf cftufc, 
t5o be]|ijn) njo bftjAtAti \e]r) ijAd b-|ru|l jotjrjcA Acc cit]A6 bub. 
tiA t>eAT) b]ori)Af, TjA bcAo cr;u6; A]tt be|lb bujne bixT^.cunj tijA. 
Wa b] bAoc-olottAC t)A bo^b; cu]rijni5 bo com a*X ^o <^h^U» 
b] b'Aorjcoi^ ]r be cejll c6]tt, ijA bfiir ^ njojbe cAji 5Ac n]6, 
"Na b] 5UA]fit)eA|i, tjA b| SAfig ; b] 50 ti)ACAi)ca, hjaU, njfn. 
K] b| bo5, A'f ijA b| ctiuA]6 ; tjA bjijr A'f ijA bCAfj UA]ll ApAb vejfj. 
?l)o ceA5Ar5 bA iJ5GAbA)|i uajit?, jf fAbA ttACKAf bo clju a 5-cejo." 
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** Though beautiful thou art» fair daughter, in body, head, and forra, 
I give my own word that these arc nothing but black clay. 
Conceive not pride, theui nor jealousy on account of the figure of a 

body God has framed. 
Be not vain-glorious, nor baugbty ; be mindful of your (being gifted 

with) reason and sense. 
Be of one will an4 of right understanding ; do not, above all, break 

thy vow. ^ , 

Be not courting dangers be not rougb; be becoming, retiring, 

gentle. 
Be not soft, and be not bard ; do not provoke boasting, nor express 

it yourself. 
My advice should you accept from me, far shall thy fame apread— 

even to the remotest time/' 

Con)Aitile t5o|t)S|Oij.* 

^ 76. — DBOUEES OF COMPARISON. 

Adjectives express the qualities of things. An adjective may have a 
certain quality — say (1), whtteness, as something differing from blackness or 
redness— and so far indicates a state or degree, which it can in some sense be 
called ; or, viewing it in relation to some other definite object, it jnay have the 
quality (2) in a higher or lower degree ; or (3) in relation to all other things 
of the same kind, it may possess the quality in a state which no other object 
possesses, and therefore in the highest or utmost degree. There are, then, 
three states, called degrees, which an adjective repre8ents^(l) the positive, 
(2) comparative, and (3) superlative. They are termed degrees of compa- 
rison, for, even in ^he superlative, there is a comparison between the quality 
found in the special subject spoken of, and the like quality as it abides in all 
other things, taking each singly. This view of the superlative degree is 
correctly expressed in Gaelic by the form of words employed." — Easy Les^ 
sons; or, Self-Instruction in /rif A, lesson 46 — Dublin, published by John 
Mullaay, 1, Parliament 'Street. 

(a) The positive is the simple form of the adjective; as, c^ol, slender f 
^Ai)Arr)Ci]lf amiable. 

(b) The comparative expresses an increase or decrease of the quality, 
form, or number of one thing in respect to those that abide in some other. 

(c) The superlative shows them to exist in the highest state, either abso- 
lutely or relatively. 

§ 77. Comparisonof equality, CO ; as, < ' *' ^^^^^ ^ \. 
^ ^ M J' ' » (.^Siifj ^^> {and). 

Oes.-^le, wiiht means as when the comparison of equality is drawn be« 
tween two things; as, c5v ScaJaij <*co" l\fio "le" 5eAii)ut — John is as 
tall as James ; •* to** f e-Ai) " le" ?l)AcUfAleiT? — as old as Mathusalem. 

^5ur» andy means as when the comparison is drawn between two actual 
or possible states of the same or kindred things; as, za, t)|A '<co'' UjbiTt 
Am ]u6 "A'f" Bi re AT)i) tje — God is ets strong to-day as lie was yesterday, 
Ca AX) fcoUjtte " co" fi)A]c Am ]u6 " A'r" b| re bl|A5A|o o tin — the 



♦ Composed by Angus O'Daly 1=|oijr), A.D. 1570, and copied from a MS, 
belonging to Dr. Murphy, late Bishop of Cork. 
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scholar i8 tts good to-day an he was a year ago. Z!s aij c-o]&e " co** 1:05- 
UnjtA " A'r" be]6 re A coibce— the professor is a» learned as he ever will 

§ ?8, Comparison of superiority and of inferiority 13 the 
same as the genitive singular feminine followed by the 
conjunction 'ij^ or ]oija; as, 

NominatiTe. Gen. Sing. Fem. Comparative 

w ijjtort;, heavy. cjtoifDe. r|i0]tt)e, more heavy ^ 

)X " c|to]ii)e" o|t " 'da'' A]|i5]ob— 
Gold is heavier than silver. 

W] " c|tO(rt)e'^ o|i *t)A A||i5|0b — 
Gold is not heavier than silver. 

2lo cftoii^e ofi *t)A A||i3]ob ? — 
Is gold heavier than silver ? 

In plain discourse nfof is employed before the comparative, and 'n^, Man, 
fifter; as, 

Zis ott ijfof ctio]ii)e *t)\ A]|t5|o&— 
Gold is heavier than silver. 

'*' In all perfect sentences the comparative is usually followed by ]on^, 
than; and when preceded in the sentence by any verb, except the assertive 
verb ]r, itHias nfof prefixed. 

*' When the assertive verb ]r or ^X begins the sentence, tjfor cannot be 
used; as, ]f i:eAft|i tije ioi)a cu — I am better than thou."— 0'2>onoi;on. 

"Nfof is a contraction of i)] or tj]6, a thing, and the assertive verb if. " It 
is often," says O'Donovan, ** found written in two words in very ancient 
manuscripts." In the past tense i)|or becomes tj] bu6 (or bA) T 

" Cti] b-AlctijeAdA ]onjAtitiA, &e cfteun ireAttAjb &o b] a 5-coTbATnjrin 
-AT)!) G|tt]T)n, A5Uf T)] ttAjb itonjpA, 1)0 6 f|T) A le]t be TOACA]b Si)ileA6 
"bA njo/* A5ur '* b-A AUttACCA," " bA C|t064*," A5ttt "bA CAlnjA, bA 
cl]foe" A 5.cleAfA]b 50^1© Asuf 5A]r5i6 'ija ia& — There were three tribes 
or orders of champions at the same time in Ireland ; and before them, nor 
since, there were not of the descendants of Milesius any set of men taller^ 
more manly f more courageous, stronger^ or more expert in feats of valour 
and bravery than they." — Keating, vol. i., p. 398. (Dublin, edited by "William 
Haliday.) 

"5A]b it?o 4eA5AV3, a iHoTO t^inn, tj^ beAij bivfi Af bo 6e|lb. 
"Hfoii b* Ajltje t\\ A ^olc tijAft ott, T)A U^!)A inoTOi) t>e]ri5 ; 
"Hfott b*A]lije 6u A 5-ctiuc t'<'^o]ti, 'rjA t5e]]i&t^e fA cAoib ciiu|t. 

<' Receive my instructions, O fair daughter ; claim not superiority on 

account of thy frame. 
Thou art not -fairer in golden tresses than Una, the daughter of 

Dearg ; 
Thou art not fairer in a free frame than Dcirdre of the gentle 

foim." 

From a MS. by Angus O'Daly Fionn (A.D. 1570). 
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§ 79. Sometimes be, for be e, of it, is annexed to fTie comparative so as 
to form a *• synthetic union" with it ; as, ^eA\i\xbe, better of; 5fle&e, whiter 
of; ctto]nj]&G, heavier of; TiJifbe for njeAvA&e, worse of; ]f |:eAti|ibe 6u 
t]0, you are the better of that; tj] n)]x^e t\x no, you are not the worse of 
that — a form of expression quite common amongst the people whenever they 
give one anything that is likely to serve him. "Nj n^ifbe tu tin is re- 
solved to this form — tj] nje^vA tu be tin, thou (art) not the worse of that. 
That be is a prepositional pronoun is certain ^a) from authority: (^ **This 
should not be considered a second form of the comparative, as Stewart and, 
from him, Haliday have stated, but a mere idiomatic junction of be, i.e., of, 
be e." — 0' Donovan* s Irish Grammar, p. 121. 

(2) " Post comparitivum frequens est particula be quae videtur respon- 
dere Latin^, eo** — Zeilss^-'Grammatica Celtica, vol. i., p. 283. 

(b) Any person who speaks the language, and knows its structure, mast 
of necessity agree with the two learned authorities just cited. 

(c) No valid reason is given by Stewart, Haliday, nor by a ocrCaI:3 
late writer, in support of their views. 

•i>* The repetition of the positive is used— after the manner of th-! 
Italians — as a superlative absolute, by the peasantry : Ex. — cfiom r|toTi;, 
heavy heavy; ttjotv rr)o\^, great g eU; cp.oiij ciionj, crooked crooked* 

§ 80. The relative superlative, like the comparative, is 
the same in form as the genitive singular, feminine. 

How then is it distinguished from the comparative ? In three ways* — 
first, by the use of tlic article before the noun, as in French and Italian • as, 

5e Loijborj " An" bA]le ]r ce\n)^n)\A. be bA\]lc]b aij boitjA|ij — London 
is the most famous city of the cities of the world. French. — Londres -est la 
plus famcase de toutes les villes du monde. 

5? Ai) c-5eAnAii) *mj AbA]tj ir t:A]be ai)i) entim— The Shannon is tBc 
longest river in Ireland. French, — La Shannon est la plus longue de toutes 
les rivieres d'Irlande. 



The article precedes the noun in Irish ; In English, French, Italian, 
the adjective. The article (aij) is often left understood ; as, re 5eA§Ai) }x 
SeAHArblA, John is the friendliest ; at) ce, the person; Arj tjcac, the indivi- 
dual, can be supplied— ]r r^ ^eAjAt) ao ce tr seAijAiTjlA. 

Secondly, the comparative degree is always followed by 'rjA, than ; the 
superlative is not. 

Thirdly, with the comparative there are only two things contrasted, 
with the superlative, three or more are either expressed or understood. 

Note. — This form of phrase — C]A aca if rinne ; cja aca ]r 0150, can 
certainly be translated by a comparative or superlative — Which of theni is ilie 
older ; which of them is the younger : or, Which of tliem is the oldest / 
which of them is the youngest. But in sentences of this formation the con- 
text is sufficient guide ; for the question put, regards two or more than tw(» — 
if the former, ir riooe and ]y 0150 are the comparative degree ; if the latter, 
they are each the superlative. 

Whenever it happens that the meaning in such phrases is ambiguous, it 
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is ivell to supply such expressions as will destroy the ambiguity. For this 
reason some Irish grammarians have thought it necessary to add to the rela- 
tive superlative form in such instances, the words ^^]\\ b]t, at all/ i*An bo« 
V)4^i), in the worlds and the like. 

Adjectives in the comparative or superlative degree aro 
not declined. 

§ 81. The superlative absolute is formed by prefixing — af 
in French, bieriy tree, ftjrt ; Italian, molto, piu ; English, 
/ar, muck J very, byfcirf too — to the positive, the following : 

AO, veri/f as. At) Ti)A]C, veri/ good. 

|:|0|i, true. "p|0|t-n)A]c, truly good. 

3I6, pure. Sl^S^^lj purely white. 

]t6, very, excessively. jto n)A]c, excessively good^ 

too good. 

]'^|t, exceedingly (Qer- f^|t tija^c, exceedingly good. 

man, sehr). 

uji, r^ry, (in the depi^s- u|i-]f|ol, very lowly; u|t- ' 

sing sense). ST^^P^j '^^^y ''^'^y* 

There are many primitive adjectives in Irish, such as cAO]r)t kind; b|l, 
fond; bftoc, bad; &]at), strong; njofi, great, and the like, which — like 
<pt\oSi fond ; Kaxost bad; jucycbs, great; ^kvs^ swift — unite with nouns, 
verbs, and o^er adjectives. In this case, of course, they precede the 
uoun. 

Ufle, signifying a^/, follows its noun; in the sense of everg it precedes it. 
Ex. — 'df) bori^Ai) u]le, all the world; 17A bAO]ne u]le, 0// the people; ^n 
ujle 6u]f)C, every body. 

t^eAijtgood; btioc, bad; ^^onn, white; f)UA6, new; feAu, old, go before 
the noun. 

^A]6, good; olc, bad; hSMjp 56^1, white, bright ; utt, new, fresh ; 
AofCvA, old, follow the noun. 

§ 82. Irregular Comparison^ — The following adjectives, 
wliich are, it is remarkable, irregular in most languages, 
are irregular in Gaelic. They do not form the comparative 
and superlative like to the genitive case singular, feminine. 



beA3, little. 


t)|Of lu^A. 


ir l»»5^; 


beA5, yood. 


„ beAC. 


„ bCAC. 


pAbA, long, . 


?> VAlbe. 


„ i^Ajbe. 






voisre 


vo^ay, near* 


n-jK^irs^- 


v vo]r5^ 




n;eAj*A. 


^UCAj-A, 



t^ 
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I*' j easij. 



'^^ji^near {of place). „ 3A|(ie, 



ir pi^r^j wr^^ 



30||t]b, near {of 
*time). 



crease, 30||te. 
'30]|i|be. 

cujfce, 
I luA^ce. 



[30|Ti|be. 
[cu]fce. 

cu]fce, irom 
z\xXi beginning, y^VC ^ 

»' tljA. "\liA. 

„ lootTjujije, or •,. ioi)n)u|t)e, ai)1'Ac» 

Al)fA. 

„ peATt|t. 
„ n)]oucA. 
,) 11)6. 

,) 11)6A]*A. 

'ceo. 



itAC, quich 

tDA]6, ^0(7(2. 

"?6ft, greaU 
olc, Ja^ 

' " IceocA. ceocA. 

For examples of all these, see Eaty Leisons in Irish, part iv., lesson 47. 

§ 83. — Numeral Adject iva. 
Value. Cardinals. 

1 . A01) (pr. ee-un^ in one syl*) 

2, bo, 8^.* 



9} 



„ ]feA|t|t. 
,, rrjch 
ceo. 



Ordinals. 

1st. ceub, A0T)rt)A8.t 

2nd. borijAb, bAjtA. 

3rd. c|teAf, cfiiTi)A6. 

4th. ceAC|tATbA6.§ 

5th. cu|3eA6. 

6th. f6]TbA6 and f6|reA6^ 

7th. feAccn)A6. 

8th. occrijAb. 

9th. T)A0]n)A8. 

~ •- - — 

* XyOf twoi in the abstract ; bA precedes and qaalifies the noun. 

t CeAcAtt,/oMr in the abstract; as, rio e aij ceAtAtt, Ma/ is four: ce]c- 
fte is accompanied by a noun ; as, ce^ttie coxt four feet, 

% The termination ti)A6 annexed to the cardinal gives the corresponding 
ordinal. 

§ The fourth of anything ; hence it signifies quarter^ a quartan^ a stanza, 
a portion of landf a plougkland, the thigh. 



3. c|i]. 

4 ceACA|t, ceicjte.t 

5. cu]3 

6. ]*6. 

7. feAcc. 

8. occ. 

9. i;ao|. 
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Value. Cardinals. 

10. bejC. 

11. Aon-beuj. 

1 2. &6 8ett3. 

13. cjii-beuj. 

14. ceACA]|i-beu5. 

15. cujs-beiij. 

16. f6-beu3. 

17. feAcc-beuj. 

18. occ-beu5. 

19. i;A0|-beu3. 

20. f |cce, or f jce. 

2 1 . Aoi; A'f p|ce, or Aot) A]it 

■picib. 

22. bo aY f ice, or bo A]|t 

f|Cib. 

23. cft] V]* f jce, or cft] Afp 

f|C]b. 

24. ceACA]]i A*f pjce. 

25. cii|5 aY pjce, 

26. y^ A*|* p]ce. 

27. feAcc A^ ^|ce. 

28. occ a'i* f]Ce. 

29. i)A0] A'f pjce 

30. be]c A'f fjce, ancient 

form bfijocAb. 

31. Aoi; bcuj a'i* p|ce. 
4-0. b^ f ic|b. 

50. be]CA'f bap|cib,cA03Ab 

60. rjt] picjb. 

70. bejc aY cti] picjb. 

80. c^jcfie T^jc^b, occri)03Ab. 

90. be|c aY ce]C|te p|C|b, 

100. coub. 
200. b^ coub. 
300. c|ii ceub. 
400. cc|C|ie ceub. 
1000. nrjle. 



Ordinals 
10t!l..b(*|Crr)A6. 
1 1 til. AOI)ri)Ab bfMt3. 

12tli. bori)A6 beu3. 

13th. c]iiiT)A8bcu3,orc]teAf 

beu3. 
14 th. ' c^AC|tAn)A& beu3. 
13th. cu|5rbA6 beu3, 
16th. feTi)A6 beu3. 
17th. feACcrbA6-beu3. 
18th. oczrv^S beu3. 
19th. t?A0]TbA6 beu3. 
20th. pfceAb. 
21st. A0]jn)A6 A||i F|C|b. 

22nd. boii)A6 a]|i f |C]b. 

23rd. cit|ri)A6 a]]i f]tp* 

24th. ceAcjiAn)A& Affi f jc^b. 

25th. cu|3Tr)A6 A]|t f ic^b. 

26th. fSiijAb A]|i p|C]b, 

27th. feACctt)A6 Ai|t ^jCib. 

28th. occri)A& A|]t fjCjb. 

29th. i;A0]n?eA6 A||i f jCjb. 

30th. be|cii)A8 a]|i p|C]b. 

3 1st. A0i)Ti)A8 beu3 A]|if |C]b 

40th. b^ f ]C|beA6. 

30th. be]cibA6 a]]i 6^ f |C|b. 

60th. c|ti |:|C|beA8. 

70th. be]cn?A8 a^ji C|t] f ic|b 

80th. cejcjie |:]C]beA8. 

90th. beicn)A8 A]fi ce]Cfte 

100th. ceubA8. 
200th. b^ ceubAb. 
300th. c|ti ceubA8. 
400th. ce]C|ie ceubA8, 
1 000th. ft)jlcA&. 
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2000. 8^ TPjle. 2000th. b^ n)]le^6. 

3000. c|t] n)]le. . 3000th. c]ti n7]leA8. 

10,000. be]CTi)ile. 10,000th. be|c ir)ileA6. 

1000,000. iDjUiuo. 10'00,000th. tdiUiuua8. 

§ 84. Obs. — t)eu5 from be]c, ten, same as the English teerif annexed to 
the digits, gives the cardinal numbers above ten. 

Numeral adjectives are found to go before the noun to which they refer. 
\yhen a number greater than ten is employed the noun is placed belvreen 
the digit and the decimal termination; as, t\i]'tie\x^, thirteen ; c|tf-&U|i7e. 
beu5, thirteen persons, 

i^T Some of the digits affect the initial mutable of the noun that fol- 
lows by aspiration, others by eclipsis. 

Aspiration is produced by A017, one ; bA, tvoOf except bA b-r|tj.xn» two* 
thirds, 

Eclipsis by feAcc, seven; occ, eight ; rjAOf, nine; be]c, ten, and their 
compounds ; as, t^ACc-b-ireAft-Deus, seventeen men / occ-beu5, eighteen ; 
DAD] beu5, nineteen. Of course they cause, when preceding vowels, n to be 
prefixed. — See Syntax ; Adjectives, 

No change occurs after zn]^ three; ce ]Gtie, /our; cu]5,/re; xe,six; 
rice, twenty ; ctijocA, thirty, &c. 

F]ce, ttoenty, makes gen. t]ceAb ; dat. ^]C]& ; nom. plur. ncib. 

Ceub,'a hundred; gen. ce]0 ; first dec, nom. plural, ceubA. 

•»• Ceub, /irtt, is preceded hy the article (x\i), the) ; ceub, a hundred, 
is not; as, ceub ipeA\i, an hundred men; " ^n** ceub ^eA|t, t\\e first man. 

?f)ll<^j « thousand; fourth dec, nom. plural, iij]lce. 

|^;co, twenty; ceub, a \tindred; iijfle, a thousand, have a collective 
meaning, and hence have the noun in the singular number ; as, ceub bujpe, 
an hundred persons (person) ; njfle peAti, a thousand men (man). 

The ordinals ceub, ^r«^; bA^iA, second; and ctieAf, /Airrf, aspirate the 
noun that follows them ; as, At} ceub ^eAft, the first man ; An ceub be^o, 
the first woman. The ordinal occri^Ad, eighth, whether the noun following it 
be masculine or feminine, takes c before it ; as, ao c-occrbA6 jOqCAi}, the 
eighth daughter. 

§ 85, — Numerals applied to Persons only, 

b]\'j a pair. fe|feA]t, «a: j9crs<?W5. 

ii)Ofi-fe|feA|t,l seven 

{be 111c, a couple, or |*eACCA]t. J persons. 

l^i)Ari?A]i), a married couple. occA]t, eig lit persons. 

c|t]u|t, a <r/o, three persons, t><voi)bA|i, wiw^ persons. 

ce^tn^-H, four persons. fee]coeAbA]i, ten persons. 

c.\x\'^c^\\^Jioe j)ersons. b^jteu^, tivelve persons. 

The foregoing are compounded of the word t^e^n and the numerals- 
three, four, five, six, seven; v.g.^ re]reAit is composed of le, six, and'-pCAti, 
man ; t)X\|tcu5 is contractefUy for biv-^eAtt-ociUS, twelve men. Hence this 
form of enumerating is applied to persons only, whether male or female ; as, 
roiroAH ireAji, «> wen; xe]XQA\ihi^^, six women. We could not correctly 
say iijofi-f-cire-Ati cApAl, seven horses. tDff and be]fvc are excepted, as the 
word pcAji enters not into their composition. They can, therefore, be con- 
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nected with their own proper substantives. All these govern the noun in the 
genitive pUiral. 

§ 8G.— raWott5 Examples of Numeral Adjectives and Nount. 
Siinplo Torn I. 



Mas. 
Aot) 65Cm)AC. 

OCC T)-65A!)Al3, &C. 

crif 655\T)A]J beu5. 



Fern. 

aVOt) 6 1 J. 

cnf oije. 
teAcc ij'-o]Je. 
OCC ij-6]5e. 
cttf 6]^e &eu5. 



one youth, 
two youths, 
three youths, 
seven youths, 
eight youths, 
thirteen youths. 



one virgin, 
two virgins, 
three virgins, 
seven virgins, 
eight virgins, 
thirteen virgins. 



From this it appears that nouns following t)S\t two^ are neither singular 
nor plural. It is a kind of dual luimber. But from this solitary instance it 
does not follow that there is a dual number in the Irish language. 

In enumerating, without mentioning the noun, we say aoij, one; &6, two 
cttf, three; ceACAjtt, /owr, and not act), 6;Jv, ceicjte ; bA and ce]cne arc 
used only when the noun is expressed. 

The articulated form of the numeral adjective and noun is nearly the 
same as that of any other adjective and noun of the like gender. 

Examples : 
Fein, 
^n Aon 0]%, one youth, 

AT) bj\ 6|o* two youths, 

DA cttf b-ojo^. three youths, 
ijA rcAcc n-65;JxTjAtJ. TjA r^Acc rj-6ioe. severe youths, 
DS veAcc ij-osivn-Ais 1JA r^-Acc fj-ojoe seventeen youths, seventeen virgins, 
beU5. beu5. 

Note. — "What a very close affinity exists among the several early branches 
of the grent Indo-European fatpily of languages may be best perceived from 
a list of numerals in the several languages. 



Mad. 
An C-AOD 655\t)AC. 
AT) bi\ OSiVTJAC. 

tjvV cttf b-05l\TjAi5 



one virgin, 
two virgins, . 
three virgins, 
seven virgins. 



Sym- 
bol. 

1. 


Irish. 

AOV, 


i 
Welsh. 


Latin. 


', Greek. 


Teutonic. 


San- 
scrit. 


un 


unum 


iy 


ein 


eka 


2. 


bl\. > 
t)0, 3 


dau ? 
dwyf 


duael 
duo J 


^vu 


tue 


dwau 


3. 


cnf- 


tr£ 


^ ■ tres 
\ tria 


rp€is \ 
rpia J 


thri 


tri 


4. 

5. 
6. 


ceAt^tt, 

CU15. 
re. 


pedwar 

pump 
chwech 


quatuor, 
' gu=>cork 

qui n que 
se^ 


Tefforapes 
reropa J 
7reVT€ 


fiunar 

finfe 
sehs 


chatur 

panchs 
shash 


7. 
8. 


rcAcc. 

OCC. 


saith 
wyth 


septem 
octo 


ktrra 
oKTca 


sibun 
ohto 


saptan 
ashta 


9. 

10. 


OAof (pr. 
nhee), 

bc]c. 


naw 
deg 


novem 
dectfm 


€yv€a 
9€Ka 


niguni 
tchau 


navan 
dasan 


20. 


trjce. 


ugain 


viginti 


\ feiKoyri j 


tuentig 


vinsati 


100. 


ccub. 


cant 


centum 


kKaTOV 


hunt 


satani 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRONOUN. 

§ 87. Pronouns stand for nouns. They are distributed 
into six classes — personal, compound personal, possessive, 
relative, demonstrative, interrogative, and indefinite. 

§ 88. The personal pronouns are — 

First Person. 
Singular. Flural. 

Ti)e, 7, me. f]i)i), we^ us ; ■\m^ second- 

ary or aspirated form.* 

Emphatio Form. 

Second Person, 
cu, thou ; secondary f ^b,, ye^ you ; secondary 

form, cu. or aspirated form, ]b. 

t" Emphatic Foim. 
CUfA. f]b-fe. 

Personal pronouns of the first and second person are not characterized by 
gender, for the speaker and the person or thing spoken to are, from beiiig 
presenti sufficiently cognoscible. 

Third Person — Masculine. 

f e, he^ himj or it ; e, se- fl^b, ikey^ them ; second- 
condary form for fe.f ary form, ]Ab. 

Feminine. 

f\ {shee)y shey her, it; ], secondary form. 

Emphatic Form. 

re-tAi), fi-^e. • xi^^T'^V* 

Zeuss shows that in the ancient language there had been a neuter pro- 
noun — eb, it; as, ir eb, ]r njAjt tiAo\b^ est *• id" vobis bonum, 

** One striking example of this'' (the fact that Zeiiss consulted the old 
glosses in the Irish MSS. found in the monasteries of St. Gall and of Milan^ 



* The initial r, being at first changed by aspiration to f (which = A in 
sound), was finally omitted. 

t S (asp.) having been omitted. 
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** is, tbat before the researches of Zeiiss the form of the neuim' gend'^r had 
never been discovered, nor is it yet acknowledged by any Irish sc'iolar of 
Ireland. Zijuss found it throughout."— i>om the Ulster Journal qf Archcg' 
ology '^Notice by Dr, 0* Donovan. 

§ 89. The personal pronouna are declined thus — 

First .Person, fi^e, /, me 
Singular. Flnral. 

Nom. ) T 

Ace. J ^^^ ' ^'^* ^1^^» *^'^' "*• 

Gen, ti)o, of me^ mine* A|t, of uSf our. 

Dat. bAH), to me. bw|i?t;> to ns. 

Second Persoiii ru, Mote. 
Singojar. Plaral. 

CM, cu. thou* t^b, you^ ye. 

bo, of thee f thine* buji, ofyou, your. 
bufc, to thee. bAO|b, to you* 

li^Hy ]b, the secondary forms of nn9 and r|b» are now in disuse. 

The term r]b) you (the second person plural), is never in Irish applied to an 
individual, like you English, vous French, voi Italian. You, must therefore 
when referring to a single individual, be translated by cu. ' 

Third Person, Masculine, 5e, he, it. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom "i 

A (V^9 ^f ^^i A'^> i^* X\^9 1^^> they^ them. 

Gen. A, AzV, {of him) its a, ofthem^ theirs. 

{of it). 
Dat. bd, to him, to it. bO]h^ to them. 

' Third Person, Femininef 5f) shi, it. 
Singular. Plural. » 

Acc! } ^^' ^' ^^^' *'• ^'^^^ ^^^' '^^-S^* '''^'"' 

Gen. A, A^r^, tV^, o/* it. a, ^j/* /Aew, theirs, 
Dat. b|, ^0 Aer, ^o it* bO]b, ^<? ^A^m. 

Since the third person admits only two genders, the neuter pronoun of 
other languages must be translated into Irish by re or rT> according as the 
pronoun points out a noun of the masculine or the feminine gender, and 
conversely : 
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Wlien re, he, or rf, she^ refer to nouns which/ia the English language, 
are of the neuter gender, they are translated by the word it, iU, like il and 
elle of the French in the like positions. 

§ 90. Affinity, — Welsh, mi, /, me; ti, thou, thee ; e, 6, he ; hi, s7ie: 
plural, ni, u;&, «« ; chwi, you; hwy and hwynt, M«y, Mem. Cornish, my, 
// ty, Mom; cf, he: hy, she; ny, we; why, you, y, they. How very like 
the Gaelic pronouns. 

" Analogy leads us to suppose that the original state of the pronouns (he, 
hi) was in Welsh as in Erse re, rf > but the initial being softened, he, Ai."— 
Prilchard, p. 272. 

§ 91. The emphatic forms of the persoHal pronouns are, 

"^H Singular. • Pluml. 

n)|t*fi, /, me. T]^V'r)e. 

ziX'X^y cii-fA, t/ioUy thee, i*|b-|*e. 

r6-rAT), 6-rAt), he, him^ it,! ^ ' ' 

i-l-re, i-re, she, her, il ] n^tT^V, I4b-rA„. 

§ 92. What are these emphatic suffixes, r^, fe, r^n ? ' They are broken 
forms of the demonstrative pronouns fo, thie ; tt^, that — like ci, French, 
from the pronoun ce. If to, thie, be joined to nje or cu, the form n)e-ro, 
cu-ro, is obtained. In such compounds the leading and prominent syllable, 
and therefore the accented one, is nje ; cu, and hence fo, is not accented. 
To accommodate then the spelling to the sound, and to conform to the prin. 
ciple of assimilation so peculiar to Gaelic, to is transformed into f a or t^. 

It was natural that the first and second persons singular /and the second 
person plural, denoting things supposed to be present, should take as their 
suffix fx\-, thxs^ rather than x^Vtthat, for r-^^^ points out things present or near. 
It was natural, too, that the pronoun feminine, xh *^t should have the same 
suffix (f a) to distinguish it from te> he, which takes f a^. 

It is plain that the suffix x^V is from xi^- Se-x^v* he, = ihat person, 
as opposed to some others, or about whom there is or was question. 

Why rin, that, rather than to, thie, should be the suffix of the third per- 
son singular, masculine, and the third person plural, it is easy to conceive, 
for the third person is that spoken of, therefore absent, or supposed to be 
absent, and fitly pointed out by tio* 

Se-XAT) is more correct than t^-r^^^n, for x^v as a auffix has, a cer. 
tain defined meaning; its spelling should accordingly be defined. The only 
reason for chan|;ing x^^v into x^'^^ is (1) to give t the sound of sh; and (2) 
to conform to the rule of vowel assimilation. The (1) is not necessary, as t 
has, after e or |, the sound of sh ; (2) is opposed to rule 

§ 93. An old form of the plural, t]no, inn, Vfe, was t'jf (Zeiiss), still pre- 
served in Welsh " m," «;« ; Latin, no«; Greek, yui. SimMye, therefore, is 
an union of the modern and the old pronoun — a reduplication, in fact, 
meaning, we ourselvee. This reduplicate form is common to all the dialects 
of the Celtic, Welsh, Cornish, Erse, and Irish. The Welsh " my," /, becomes 
mt/'Vi (as it were, my-my, the secondary form of m being y,and therefore my-vi)\ 
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,*' Ihyn** to us (Cornish) is reduplicated ** thj/nny-ny" to tu (iVomj— Cor- 
nish Grammar, p. 32) ; Welsh, nyni — Tinrj-rje. 

§ 94. The possessive pronouns have the same emphatic 
suffixes as the personal pronouns from which they spring ; 
as» 

rtyo CA|tA-fA, my friend. Afi 5-CAitA-i)e, our friend. 

bo c^]i^'X^y thy friend. bu]t 5-cA]tA- f A, yowr/riVnrf. 

A c^ri^.rAV,hisfriend.\ ^ ^.c^^.y^,,, their friend. 
.A CA]tA-fA, her friend. J o i i /> ^ 



The learner cannot but observe that the suffix after ipo, my, is t'A, 
and not r^n or ne ; and that after A}i, our, the suffix is f)&, that of the nomi- 
native plural, and not fe, r^, or f At). 

§ 95. These suffixes are employed to add emphasis — (I) 
to personal pronouns; (2) to the broken forms of the perso- 
nal pronouns. 

Under this (2) heading are sanked — (1) the prepositional ; 
(2) the possessive pronouns ; (3) the persohal endings of 
verbs, which are spent forms of the primitive pronouns. 

Excepting the positions just pointed out, the emphatic particle is not in- 
troduced. If the use of emphasis or antithesis be necessary, the pronouns 
Xo, this ; riHi rub, that, are employed. 

It is true that Keating, with the writers of his age, -and such scholars and 
philosophers as O'Donovan and Zeiiss, show that the pronouns rii fe, r^^Ht 
XCAfj, are found in other positions besides those in which the personal pro- 
noun, in its absolute or broken inflected forms, are embodied. Nevertheless 
on exanaination it is found that, in such instances, the syllables Xh X^t fAOi 
xeAt), x]ot), are corrupt spellings of the demonstratives xo, rin. 

From this another question arises — should the demonstratives be thus 
confounded with the emphatic suffixes ? It is plain that as they have a spe- 
cifically defined meaning and office, they should have a settled spelling. If, 
however, any one choose to write them so, he has authority certainly in his 
favour. 

The emphatic suffixes are commonly joined by means of a hyphen to the 
noun, pronoun, adjective, or verb immediately preceding ; the demonstrative 
pronouns are not. 



The emphatic suffix comes after the noun and adjective — nay, it 
must be last, no matter what number of adjectives follow the noun ; as, n}( i 
CAftA 6il]|*, JttJJv64^c o®AijAri;A]l-te, my own fond, loving, amiable friend, 

Obs. — ?f)ire, 7, me, the emphatic form of iije, is compounded of ti)e, /, 
and re, the emphatic affix. It should therefore be spelled n^e-fo. This 
spelling is sometimes adopted ; as« " t>o inr)]f ^)Mi>^oc ouiou, i.^., *ti)cirn»* 
A5»r CAjrtbttc— Wo are of Innis Maidoc. i.e., I and Cairbre." (From tlm 
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. glottet in the MS. copy of Priscian quoted by Zeiiss— preface.) This spelling , 
iije-re, is occasionally found in " Self-Instruction" and in the *• Imitation of 
Christ," ^)irc, however, is the common spelling sanctioned now by 
usage. 

$ 96. — Are Personal Pronouna injected in Gaelic t 

Although Dr. Pritchard says that <*tbe Celtic dialects, having no de- 
clension of the pronouns, properly so termed, supply the deficiency in a 
manner similar to that adopted in the Hebrew and other cognate languages" 
("The Cehic Nations," p. 272), still it is true they are declined. They 
suffer inflection in a very slight de^ee only. The genitives of the personal 
pronouns 41)0, oo, a, appear at first to have the meaning of possessives alone. 
If this were so, as a certain late writer on Irish grammar, having only a 
slight knowledge of the subject on which he wrote, maintains— then the 
personal pronouns in Irish would be indeclinable. But ti)0, tso, a, have the 
meaning not only of the possessives my. My, hie^ her, theirs but also that 
peculiar to the genitives of personal pronouns — met (Latin), of me, tui, of 
thee; illius, of him, her; which is plainly seen in every instance where pro- 
nouns go before verbs in the infinitive mood, or before participles. C;^ x\ ^t> 
'5 11)0 buA]leA6, they are at the beating " of me" — not at my beating, which 
in English is ambiguous, but in Irish quite clear, meaning that, I am the 
person receiving the beating, and not inflicting it. In all such instances, roa, 
bo, XV, are the genitive cases of the corresponding personal pronouns. 

Again, 190, bo, a, bujt, have a certain etymological relation with 190, 
cu, re, nb, riA&: 

Personal Fronoun. Oenitlve, or Possessive. 

ipe, /. 11)0, ofme^ inflected from n)o, /, me, 

cu, thou, bo, of thee (d and c of the same class.) 

te, he ; secondary form, e. a, Ai? (which is the broad inflection 

from e). 

Personal pronouns have therefore at least (wo cases— the nominative and 
the genitive 

Have they not a third also, the accusative, for e, f, ia&, differ from r<^» 
n ri^b ? This change is only initial, not terminational ; Besides, 6, f, ]Ah, 
are clearly spent shapes of fe, fb X}^^ (aspirated). Now, fe, ff, x]^'b (aspi- 
rated)— or c, ft l^t), as they are commonly written-»are nominative cases as 
r«£lly and as frequently as x^t T1» X]^'^t whenever they come, for instance, 
after passive verbs, or bu6, the past tense of the assertive form of the verb 
ou belt, to be. The fact is, both are forms — the one primary, the other 
secondary— of the nominative or of the accusative (just like- mot, /; je, /, 
in French ; or ye, you, in English), which do not differ in case. 

Should not e, ], |ao, be therefore spelled fe, n, fl'**'? Decidedl}'. 
*'In those instances," to quote Dr. Latham's remarks, "the initial r, though 
converted into an aspirate in pronunciation, is sometimes retained in ortho- 
graphy, cither with a dot over it or followed by h. But in either case the 
sibilant is last. There seems to be no precise rule of . orthography in this 
instance." (Sec " Easy Lessons," part i., pp. 39, 40.) 

The secondary form of the personal pronouns, fe, f|, fiAb, may be 
sp'?Ued witli or without f» The former is suf^orted by analogy and philo* 
lOj^y; the latter by usage. 
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The dative— a term wliich i^ here employed in the same sense, and for 
the same reason as it has been in treating of the declension of nouns — may 
be called, in a certain sense, a case — for the personal pronoun combined with 
the proposition is more than inflected ; it is abbreviated — it is changed. 

The personal pronouns in Gaelic are therefore, in the 
•full sense of the term, declinable. 

§ 97. Gaelic pronouns are the original forms of those pro- 
nominal elements which pervade all the other languages of 
the great Indo-European stock. On this subject we shall 
once more quote Pritchard 2 

" The personal pronouns in the Celtic dialects probably represent a very 
old or the primitive state of those parts of speech in the Indo-Eoropean 
languages. It may indeed in many instances be observed that the Celtic 
pronouns are the nominatives from which the oblique cases in those lan- 
guages may be regularly formed ; whereas these cases, in several examples 
tiiat might be adduced, have little or no affinity to the vocables, which now 
stand to them in the relation of nominatives. The real nominatives appear 
to have been Jost, and other words substituted in their places ; but i» the 
Celtic the original forms have been preserved.''— £l(i«^«ni Origin 0/ the Celtic 
Nationt, p. 272. 

§ 98. — The Personal Pronouns compounded with 

Prepositiofis. 

* Seventeen of the simple prepositions combine with the 
personal pronouns. To their combinations is given the 
Tiomo prepositional pronouns^ because they are nothing more 
than the prepositional cases of the personal pronouns, re- 
sembling very much the French, ef«, des^ av, aux, or rather 
the Italian, dellij alii, dagli^ agli^ nello, colloy sullo, which 
arc compounded of prepositions and pronoung. 

The prepositions are — A15 (or a^), at; ai]i, on; ai;i;, 
in; Af, out of; c\i\;^e^ unto ; he^from^of; bo, to; ejO(]i 
or ]b||i, betioccn; |:ao|, under, for; le, xoitli ; ]\o\v) 
before; ^e^c, beside ;- t^yi^ bei/ond, over; c]i(b or c]i6, 
throng ft ^ or by means of; ua, or 6, from; ujn?, abotit — 
as, clothes about the body — iiAf, above; which are com- 
pounded with the personal pronouns, thus— 

Preposition - A5. A3. A3. A3. A3. A3. A5. 
Pronoun - !i}6, cu. ]•&• ' x]» I'lVO. 1*|b« ri<^^- 

By omitting the final vowel of the personal pronoun in the singular num- 
ber, and in the plural the secondary initial cousonanti r> vvhicfa in composi- 



Third Person. 

Mas. Vera, 

• 


Ai3e. 

ACA. 


AjCJ. 
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tioii becomes aspirated, and theu receives only the secondary sound (that of 
t), the combination A5An), to me, &c., is formed ; thus — ^ 

A511?. *\5C. A]se. Ai5f. ASiUfj. A5]b. A51A&, regularly. 

The first, 4<^tt), cannot be sounded without the aid of a vowel between 
the consonants 5, n). In A5ion and A5]b the spelling must be corrected in 
conformity with the rule eAol le caoI. Hence results the following cor* 
rect form : 

First Person. Second Person. ) 

S. A3Ati)5 at (or in the 

possession of) me. ajac, or AjAb. 
P. A3A]iji?, at us. A3A]b. 

The termination of the third person plural has by length of time lost the 
direct form, and assumed that of the oblique or possessive (a).) 

Following analSgy the ending of the second person singular should in all 
be c ; but written and oral authority are in favour of the cognate letter b, in 
a f»w instances, A5Ab, AfAb, lom^b. 

The third person singular, feminine, should for the same reason always 
end in ] and not in e, yet some few of the feminine forms terminate in 6. 
JJl5A]i)r), ASAiB, ACA, means o/us, of you, of them. On the subject of this 
idiom see Syntax. 

The reason the first person plural of all these prepositional pronouns 
ends in nn (double 17) and not single n» is because it retains the spelling of 
nnn, of which it is compounded. A knowledge of the pronouns being so 
necessary in speaking the language, it is right for the learner to comnTit 
their forms and meaning to memory. 

• 

The emphatic form of A3Ati) is — 

S. A3ATD-fA, A3AC-fA, A]3e-f AT) A]CJ-|*e. 

p. A3A]i)t)-pe, A3A]b-|'e, ACA-fAi?. 

In like manner the preposition Apy out of combines with the personal 
pronouns, 

Af. Af. 

• — — - — -^ 

J From the union of both are formed— 

AfAn?, AfAC, Af, Afq; AfAllJP, A|*A]b, AfXU. 

The learner perceives that in this manner the ending for 
the first person singular is ri), of the second, c; of ths third 
(mas.) that of the preposition, 6 being commonly left un- 
derstood (fern.)) ] ; plural, iop» lb) a. 
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5. 0]irn, on me, 

P, 0|iftA|t)p, an uSf 

S. cujAti), unto me f 

P. cu3A]i)i), tinto uSf 

S. t>]on), of me, 

P. bjiji), ofus^ 

S bAT!), to me, 

P. bu]i)o, to us, 

S* e^b\iCin)j between mey 

2\ e^t>\i^]VVi between us, 

S, fu^n?) under me, 

P" f u|i)i>, under us, 

S. loOTJAii), in me, 

P. ioi)OA|i)i?, tin us, 

S. l]ort), with me, 

P* l)Wh with us. 



0|tC, 

CU5AC, 
cu5A]b, 

bib, 

bujc, 
bAO]b, 



bo, 

ba]b, 

eibjji cu, J '." 

fUC, ^A0|, 

loppAC, or*! 
lopDAb, j 

10l)l)A]b, 

leAC) 
Ifb, 



^11^ ^IW- 

ofi|tA, or oficA. 

cu]3e, ctt|ct. 

cue A. 

b&, b] 

bjob, or bpbcA. 

b|. 



^OOQCA. 

leo. 



e|b]]t |, 



pu|ci. 
le|cc« ' 



NoT£. — " Ke, or its combinations with the personal pronouns, though 
found in modern printed books and manuscripts, is not used in the spoken 
language in any part of Ireland^ le being invariably used in its place.*'—* 
0*Donovan*9 Irith Grammar, p. 144. 

Ke, with, is nsod in manuscripts and printed books for le : its compound 
form is— 

S. t^ion;, with mep Itpc, t^]r» 1t)A« 

P, 11)1)0, wiikja, \\]bf xi]\x, 

'* le is the only form of this preposition now used in Ireland in the spoken 
'nnguage, though \ie is found in most modern books and manuscripts." 

S. }x6n)^n}, before me, jiotijac, 

J^ 'n6n)A]r)r), before us, ]toii)A]b, 

S. CA|irn, over me, by me, CAttAc, 

P* CA]VA|i7i), over usj by us, CAftA^b, 

S» t^}on)j through me, cftpc, 

P. tn]r)\), throuyh us, c|i]b, 

There is no reason for aspirating the c of t\^ and of cfte, and their 
compounds ; the usage in the spoken language is to aspirate them. 

S* UA|ii>, from me, ua]c, uA^Se, uAj&ce. 

P. u^]r)v, from us, UA|b, uaca. 

S. UAf Ati;, cUfove me^ uAf ac, or "J 

; uAfAb^ / "^^^ **^irc|. 

o 



]ioin?e, 


liOjiDp]. 


|i6n)pA. 




CAijiir, 


CAlltrCf 


CA]t|XA. 




cfi]b, 


cmq. 


C|l]OCA 
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P, uA|*A|i)t), above us, uAfA]b, ua|ta. 

S. urtjAit), about me, utdac, u]n)e, u]mp(. 

P. UTt)A]W, a^OMi t/*, uiDA]b, urt)pA. 

<* The (Keltic dialects) have two series of personal pronouns, the distinct 
or entire pronoans, which are chiefly used as nominatiye cases .... 
widabbrwiated pronounStVised in regimen, particularly after prepositions."^^ 
Prtchard's Eaatem Origin of the Celtic Nations, 2nd ed., p. 270^ 

*' Observe the difference in sound and meaning between the prepositional 
pronouns &AO]b (dhuee-iv, pr. in one syllable), to you ; b|b (dheev% of you ; 
b6]b {(ihd-iv)f to them ; bfob (dhee-iVf pr. in One syllable), of them $ some- 
times written bfobcA. 

*' Tlie first, bAOjb, to you => bo ri^tMCond person plural^ compounded of 
the preposition bo, and f]b. The learner will notice that the broad vowels, 
A, o, come after b, because o in bo, the preposition with v^hich it is com-;;^ 
pounded, is broad-— thus, at first it was, bo-]b, and then subsequently \t' 
assumed the present spelling, bAo.|^» 

<«The second, bib, o/'you, is compounded of be, of, and |&; e of be is a 
slender vowel ; hence ti^b : f is pronounced long, like ee, 

" toojb = ** bo" lAb, to themi 
, «t)f6b='< be" lAb, 0/ them,"-^&iiy Lessons, p. 216, Paft IIJ, 

<* In Connaught bfob, of them, is pronounced as if written bAobcA (r 
thick), which is not analogical, and not borne out by the authority of the 
written language. In the South of Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland 
the b is always pronounced slender in their combinations, and correctly, if 
it be granted, that the preposition is be and not Xio" — 0'Donov(m, p. 13^. 
^Stewart, p. 129. 

Again, in the West of Ireland, and most parts of the Nt)rth, bo, /o, when 
combined with ]b, ye or you, is pronounced bAO]b, and it is sometinres so 
written by Keating (p. 144), and generally so by O'Aioiloy ^nd Donlevey ; 
but in the South it is always written und pronounced bfb, the b being slen- 
der ; but this is obviously not analogical, for it should be the form to repre- 
sent the union of be, off tit from, and ]b, ye or you, {(P Donovan, p. 14.) 

The third person plural of each of the prepositional pronouns ends in a, 
except bfob, 0/ them ; bo^b, to them^ This peculiarity arises (see ^eiiss, p. 342) 
from the fact of there being old dative endings which still adhere to the pre- 
positions be, bd. In Connaught both words are, according to analogy, pro- 
nounced as if ending in a. 

§ 99. Spelling of bAti;, to mtf.— Our reasons for not aspirating v) in the 
prepositional pronoun bAii;, to me, compounded of bo, to, and rne,J, or me, are : 

First, because in the spoken language the word has not been, byany 
Avhom we- have heard speak Irish, pronounced with T17 aspirate. Dr« 
O'Donovan says (" Irish Grammar," p. 140) that "in the South of Ireland 
bAtt) is generally pronounced bun), and sometimes even un) ; as, cAbA]|i 6Aib 
iio lAib, pronounced as if written cAbAitt uii) bo IaH)." Besides, if ti) be 
aspirated, the pronoun bAtp, to me, cannot be distiDguisfaed from bAtb^ 
an ox* 

Secondly, because it is opposed to a principle of analogy clearly deducible 
from the body of prepositional pronouns-^that the initial consonant of the 
personal pronoun does not, when combined with the prepo^tioui suffer aspi- 
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ration; as, c}xn), on me ; o\\z, on iheet &]oii), of me; b'lot, of iket; rtt|f9» 
under me, for me, about me; ^utc, under thee ; \]on), with me; dAfttOi over 
me; t\\]on), through me, &c. Now in these and all other instances the 
initial of the personal pronoun, n) or c, is not aspirated \?hen compounded 
vf'iih. those prepositions which usually cause aspiration. Why, then, in this 
particular instance should ii) he aspirated iirhen compounded with &o, to, and 
not when compounded with the other prepositions ? It is clear that there ii 
no reason for it; if, however, there were, should not c of cu (Mo«), com* 
pounded with bo (to) be also, for that same reason, upirated in bujc— >thu8, 
buit ? But it is not, and never has been, therefore n; in the pronoun tyAitp 
should not. Taking both reasons together it is plain that, contrary to cer- 
tain authorities, the form bAip (haying fp aspirated) is not strictly and claisi* 
cally correct. 

The initial (b) of bMt) is aspirated whenever it follows a comonant with 
which if compounded it would, on phonetic principles, admit aspiration ; as, 
CAbAjti ^Vil^Ut give ut; TijAitt ihii]tjn, forgive ut ; tioic^in bufijo, peae0 
to ui. After n of v^x^n ; t of i9A|t, it is aspirated t aftar n of r|o(6at*' ^^ 
is not. (See p. 35, exception 1.) 

§ 100. S§Ac, besides (Latin, teeus)^ i& at present 0eldom 
found m the compound form : 

ye^c^xrjy r^ACAC, -ceAC &, t^AC ^, 

beside me* beside tltee. beside Mm, beside her. 

feACA]t)t?, feACAjb, f^ACA, 

beside us. beside you. beside them. 

Neither is uAf aii) {above me) now in use ; lu its stead oy ' 
c]OV)X) {above) is employed; nor are these combinations— ]o- 
fATt) {under me)^ beAfAti) {at my ri^ht Aa/id), cuacau) {at 
my left hand) — which are found m St. Patrick's hymn, 
in Liber Hymnorum : 

Cttiofc fofAtii I Cttpfc UAf-Ari) I 
Ctiiofc be-AfAn)! Ciiforc cuacai^S 
Christ he tnufer mo I Christ be over met 

Christ he beside me, 

On left hand and right. 

For a fall explanation of the meanings of the seTdral prepoiUions ae^ 
chapter on prepositions. 

For their idiomatic nie see <* Syntax." 

§101. Possessive Pronouns — The possessive pronouns 
are formed from the personal by a slight modification of the 
ending ; thus, from n^c, /, is formed ti)0, my. 

They are — it)0, my ; bo, thy ; a, his ; a, her ; A|t, our ; 
bu|t, your; a, their. (See section 24, rule I, p. 34; section 
27, p. 40.) 
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The vowel a, as a possessive pronoun, signifies (1) fiiSf (2) fter, (3) 
their. 

(1) When signifying his^ it aspirates; as, a CAftA, hit friend, 

(2) „• Aer, it does no/ ; as, a ca^a^ her frientf, 

(3) ,> iheirt it eclipses ; as, A s-CAjiA, their friend* 
On the other hand, going before a vowel, 

(1) A, hii, does not aspirate ; as, a aoati;, hit tout, 

(2) A, her, does aspirate the vowel; as, A 1)-AnAr9, A«r tou/. 

(3) A, Metr, causes n to be prefixed ; as, A V'AnAn)^, their twU, 

§ 102. The pronouns n)o, bo, &c., cannot, like mine ancl 
thine^ stand alone without the substantive being expressed ; 
as, this is mine^ ]f 6 fo Ti)o-f a — the noun must be ex- 
pressed; as, \y 6 fo xt)o leAbA]i-fA, <A« i^ my booh. 

y^h}r}i self J IS, as in English, annexed to the possessive as 
well as to the personal pronouns. 

2t)0; bo, A, his ; a, A^; a, their; Aft, otir, are, in pub- 
lished works and MSS«, abbreviated when connected with 
the prepositions ai)i) or a, in ; bo, to ; le, with ; 6, from^ 
and adverbial particles ending in a voweL 

Singular. 

Am, in wy^ written for ai)ij ttjo, or for a* id' 

Ab, in thy^ „ aijt) bo, „ a' b'. 

'OOA, ?n his or Aer, „ aw a, „ 'i;^ a; 

Plural 
A|i, in ouTf written for At?i> aji, or for 'tjij aju ; 

*VV^9 in their, „ At)i; a ^, 'ijij a. 

Singular. Plural. 

4)0, f o. 

fcort), to my^ for bo ii^o. b^]t, ^o ottr, for bo Aft. 
■ Ob, fo thy, „ bo bo. 

b* A, to his other, „ bo a. b' a, to their, „ bo a {their). 

lejt)> ^ith myf for le mo. 
!db, t^2VA ^Ay, ^, le bo* 

As, ** be]6 A9 Alcoift n^ottjcA le n/ ^l6]n — And the altar ahall be 
sanctified by my glory." — Ejpodus, xxix., 43. 

" Infiguntur ante verba consonae nuda: pronominales ut m, n, /, d, d, n, «, 
post particulas exeuntes in vocales, Tcrbales no, |to, &c tlo 

«)* r^it^rA, *«'«'«»«' »»«; no b' roiftpAti, m/m*// to«; of n>' cAtiAcfA, non 

0mani me. Fit idem adeo post verbum subst. jf (est) : ]ff u n)* ecet), neces- 
sitas mihi incumbit, t. e., est mihi ne€e8sarium."'^J7ftif«., p. 335. 



i 
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Alilioiigli found thus amsigamatcd in welUwrilien frith books, yet the 
simpler anft more intelligible way to write such words would be to give the 
pronoun and preposition separately. 

§ 103. Relative Pronouns, — SI, who^ which, whaty thai^ oil 
thai; i)oc, m?//o, which; ijac, icho notj which not — Latin, 
nequis ; i;oc, who^ goes before the assertive verb, ]f, is ; 
biv6, was ; a, who^ never goes before |f, bu6. 

43^ signifies sometimes who, which ; at others = be a, 0/ 
which, of whom* 

43o, the sign of the perfect active Indicative, is employed 
very often as a relative pronoun ; as, ** 'CoiSAbAii cuca rt)A]i 
ii)i)A, |Ab bw6 ri}0 *bo' CAjco^g Ico be^i) ]on)lAi) — They 
selected lor themselves as wives those who were most pleas- 
ing to them of all." — Gen, vi. 2. 

The pronoun i)oc, who, or a, who, is omitted before bo. 
The omission of the relative before a verb is compensated 
for by the fact, that verbs in Irish have a special ending 
when employed after a relative clause. 

§ 104. Interrogative Pronouns. — C|a, pronounced like 
tlie Italian " che^* who, which, whom ; c^, what, • ioliere ; 
C|6, cAb, what, Latin, quid ; Welsh, pa, '^o b^, which is 
found in a great many Irish books, is only a corrupt form 
of CAb 6, what (is) it f C|teitb, whaf, is compounded of 
CAb, what, and |titb, res (Latin), a thing. 

After the interrogative pronouns the verb to bcj is, wasy 
am, and their inflections, are omitted; who (am) I? c{a 
rt)|fc ? who art thou ? c]a cufA ? who is this ? cja 6 fo ? 
literally, who {is) he, this? IVtis {is) he, fo fe — ir> i^> ^s 
understood between ]*o and &• 

§ 105. Demonstrative. — So, this^ these ; f|!), that, those; 
fub, tliat, yonder, of which ub appears to be a secondary 
form, at first written f iib, and then nfter a time «b, to make 
spelling conform to sovnd. Ub, like pub, comes a(ler nouns 
uud pronouns : c)a f e, At) v*^<^f^ ^^ ? ^ho is that man {yon* 
der)? "C|A f|Ab lib? what means those** {what are t/ies* 
yonder f) says Esau to Jacob. — Gen, xxxiii. 5. 
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"S«^" says Cdnnellan, **is ofeiierally used with personal 
pronouns, and ub with nouns," This is a distinction without 
a difference, 

SOf ihu, following a word, the last vowel of which is slender, is by 
some writers written feo. • "^ 

It would be well, however, not to change its spelling. It is radically in- 
correct, though not against usage, to write it x] or v^tfor then it (1) assumes 
the appearance of the sufiix, and '(2) leads the reader *.o infer a change in 
meaning from a change of spelling. 

'* It is true these pronouns— ro* rTn-*come after the noun which they 
serve to point out ; yet their demonstrative character is fully attained by aid 
of the article An or qa, /Ae, which must always go before the noun whenever 
the demonstrative is to follow ; as, tku man, is in Irish expressed thus, tlie 
man this — An fe^tt ro; 'Aete mm, the men th^U'-^ti^ xx^ ^o^^'^Baiy^Lt^^^ 
907it, p. 83, fifteenth lesson. 

§ 106. The Indefinite Pronouns are: a, all that, that which; 
AOi), any, one ; ai) ce, he who ^ whoever ; c^c, ally gen. c^]c ; 
ceAccAft, either ; ijeAccAjt, neither ; c|A b' 6, tohoever^ also 
written 5|b§, C|b6, contractedly for C]A bu6 6; c|A b* 6 
A]]t b^c, any one at all ; ey^\x)y somey certain person; e|le, 
other^ written also Afle ; alh, Welsh ; A\Xo?, Greek ; aliusy 
Latin; 5AC, each;. 5^6 e]le, every other; ujlo, all; alle^ 
German; £?//, Welsh; 5ac u|le, every individual ;- jO^ cejle, 
each other; oi|ieAb, as much; 0||ieAb Ajuf, as much as; 
0]]teAb le ceile, each as much as the other; "0|]teAb le ce|le 
be 5AC cu]b b|ob." — Exodus, xxix. 34. 

Cu]&, a portion of, Mome; t)eoc, any one, an ifidividual, are nouns, 
*«* All the pronouns, except the personal and cac, are indeclinable. 



Why the plural possessive pronouns, and A, whqm, a relative 

(oblique case), cause eclipsis^see ** Syntax,'' 



CHAPTER V. 

I 107. — THB VERB. 

The verb is that word in a sentence which affirms oir declares something 
of its subject. The noun and verb are the two essential elements of a sen- 
tence. 

The verb affirms the state of being, acting, enduring the effeet of action. 
Verbs are classified, therefore, into active and passive, to which- are added 
the substantive verb, to be, bo bd]t. The active is two-fold — tntransitive, 
transitive. In the former the effect of the action does not pan over to the 
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object; as. <3nt:§Tii)» larite; in the latter it does} as, buq^in), / tAuf — ^{itj 
At) boitufy thut the door, 

§ 108. Moods and Tentes. — As life, action, and passion — i.e., the enduring 
the effect of action, are different in different modes and times, so it is neces- 
sary to represent these different states. On this account moodt and tenset, 
by which the manner and the time are expressedj necessarily belong to 
terbs. 

$ 109. Number of Moodt, — There are in Gaolic five moodi^—tbe ifflpenu 
tive, the indicative, the conditional, the optative, the infinitive. 

How is the optative a mood ? Because, in the active voice, at least, it 
has in most verbs a specific for 19. 

lias not the conditional also a specific form ; and is it for that reason 
called a mood.^ Some grammarians place the conditional in the rank of 
moods; others, as the author of the Dublin French Grammar, amongst the 
tenses. There are reasons on both sides. It has only one tense, and that 
tense holds the same relation to the future that the imperfect tense does 
to the present; as. 

Present - buu^inj, / shut. 

Imperfect - 6un<!^ion, / used to shut. 
Future - bunt^^^i ^ ^^^' shut. 

Conditional - t\xi}}pA^t)t)fJvfouldshuf. 

(1) On account of this analogy, therefore 1 and (2) for the learner's sake 
not to multiply moods unnecessarily ; (3) to conform to the approved prac- 
tice in our schools and colleges, the conditional is placed in the rank of 
tenses, immediately after that of the future. 

The other modifications of verbal meaning are expressed, not by any spe- 
cific form, but by combinations— sometimes of particles, sometimes of words. 

The subjunctive is like the indicative. 

The potential is formed by a combination of words expressive of ability, 
power. 

§ 110. The imperative mood expresses command; the indicative declares 
or asserts ; the optative — a mood so peculiar to Greek verbs — expresses a 
wish ; the infinitive (from tn, nott axxdjims, end, limit), not being trammeled 
by person, number, tense, mood, expresses its meaning in an unlimited 
manner. 

The imperative is the root from which the other moods with all their 
tenses and persons spring. 

All the moods, except two, are independent, not requiring the presence 
of other moods for their use or meaning in a sentence. The two which are 
dependent are the subjunctive and infinitive. 

Deing like the indicative, the subjunctive in English |ind Gaelic is easy, 
compared to its use in Latin and Greek ; yet the student ought to know 
that it expresses pturpose, motive, end, or object, and usually follows some 
verb, or depende'upon some clause expressed or understood. 

§ 111. Neither the regular nor irregular verbs in Gaelic have, in the euo- 
junctive mood, a specifie form different from that of the indicative. Dr. 
O'Donovan says (" Irish Grammar," p. 150) : *' Some of the irregular verbs 
have a subjunctive mood." "This mood the regular verbs want altogether" 
(p. 170). Again, treating of the verb teAn^b, he uses these words : ^* That 
this and other irregular verbs have a sobjonotive mood is quite clear from 
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the fact that the indicative form could not be used after dac, to, 50, &.c. ; 
as, t)Ac bettn^ify thai thou didst not.** 

The fact is, some of the irregular verbs have two forms of the indicative — 
the direct or primary form, and the indirect or secondary, formed from sonic 
obsolete verb of kindred meaning. The indirect usually follows particles of 
interrogation, supposition, negation, and the like ; yet the mood to which it 
belongs is really the indicative. Take, for instance, the word which Dr. 
O'Donovan says belong to the subjunctive — bettn^ir. This is plainly of ths 
indicative, as is seen from the following examples t 

ttiuneAf , / have done, 

1)] toA^rjAf, I have not done, 

50 n-beAitnAf, that I have done. 

Is it not plain that if the form n-beAttiy^r, in the third line, be in the sub 
juuctive mood, so also is 6eAtti|Ar in the second ; but 6eAtio.\r, iu the secouU 
line, is not the subjunctive — ^for who will say that / have done and / hav9 
not done are in two different moods. De^ttQ^tt second line, is therefore of 
the indicative mood, and hence bcA|tT7Af, in the third, being like the iu* 
dicative in form, cannot, according to Dr. 0' Donovan's theory, be the sub- 
junctive. 

It is true, however, that after all particles of questioning, denying, sup. 
posing, and those that express relation, the secondary form is commouly, 
but not always, employed. 

§ 112. — TENSE. 

Tense is a specific form of the verb corresponding to a 
specific meaning in time. 

, Time is either past, present, or to come. Hence there 
are three great tenses — (I) the present, (2) the past, (3) 
and the future. The present tense denotes present time ; 
the past, past time ; the future, future time. 
The present tense is two-fold : 



/ , >. f 1 . The simple present. 



The consuetudinal or habitual present. 

The simple present denotes an action going on ; the habitual, habitual 
action. 

The past also is of two kinds : 

1. The one may be called the imperfect, expres- 
sing a continuation in the state of action or 
suffering, much like the imperfect tense in 
Latin and Greek verbs; as, 5tt^6u|3|i>ij, amu" 
bam, I used to love, 

2. The other is the perfect tense, and denotes the 
same time as the historic perfect of Latin 
verbs ; ex. — bo 3|t^6u|5eAf , amaviy I loved^ 

^ or have love J* 



(2) 
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(3) The future foretells. 

To these may be added the conditional. 

The number of tenses, fire — 

(l)T„.Pa«.K,{jiSJ.tUoaorh.bitu.l{;:}-;«-^^^^ 

f^^ The relative affirmative form is peculiar in Gaelic. The verb, by 
thus assuming a specifically different form after the relative, can, without any 
detriment to language or sense, dispense with the use of the relative pro- 
noun. This omission often occurs. 

(2) The imperfect ; (3) perfect} (4)futui^; (5) conditional. 

§ 113. Number^ Perton, Inflection of r«r3«.— '< A noun," says Latham 
(** English Language." 3rd ed., p. 289), denotes an object of which eitlkr the 
senses or the intellect can take cognizanee-^and a verb does no more* The 
only difference between the two parts of speech is this— that whereas a nous 
may express any object whatever, verbs can only express those objects which 
consist in an action." 

Being in such close relation with the noun, and entirely 
directed by its own subject, it is plain that the verb has 
number and person. (See sections 41> 42, p. 55,) 

Number, person, mood, and tense, therefore belong to 
verbs ; number and person, they claim on aocount of their 
substantival character ; mood and tense, on account of their 
purely verbal character. 

The verb in Gaelic is inflected in number, in person, in 
tense, and in mood. (See Conjugation of Verb.) 

$ 114. Cof^uffaHon^^Are there two in Crae/tc /—Conjugation viewed ab. 
solutely denotes the general form of the verb when inflected in full ; viewed 
relatively it denotes that one class of verbs has, in some tenses, specific end* 
ings differing from those which another class of verbs assume in the same. 
Veri)S thus varying in termination are said to differ in conjugation. It is 
enough to remind the scholar that in Latin the verbs amare and regere have 
not, in some tenses, the penult syllable respectively alike, and that on this 
account they are said to be unlilte in conjugation. In French grammar it is so. 
The verbs parler and rendrff are not of the same conjagation. Having pre* 
mised this much on special conjugations in other languages^ what is to be said 
of their number in Gaelic ? That there are two. This we prove, it is a fact 
that in Irish there is a class of verbs which make the future tense in ocAb, 
and the conditional in oca]qt7 ; and another class, which make the fnture in 
ITAb, and the conditional in i:A|nn> The endings v^i>f r^inOt of the one, 
differ specifically from oc^o, ocAinHf of the other class. That they ^o so is 
confirmed even by those grammarians who bold there is only one conjugation 
of Irish verbi. They have classed those verbs that end in i$, in» ?!• ir> &nd 
in general verbs of two syllables in the root as exceptions to their single con* 
}agttioo. Hence, ts they are exceptions) it is certain they differ. But any^ 
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thing that becomes an exception to a general rule is always supposed to 
belong to a class which » in number, are fewer than those that constitute the 
foundation for the general rule. Is that the case here ? Far from it. The 
rule can then be no longer general if the exceptions form a class of ?erbs 
nearly as numerous — nay, perhaps more so than those that are regulated by 
it. This is plain. Now, dissyllabic verbs ending in U|^ and m ]% alone form 
in Irish a very numerous class of words, nearly quite as numerous as those of 
one syllable. Add to them verbs of various other endings, and what a very 
vast class of verbs of two syllables in the root have we not got. Why 
should such a large body of verbs be exceptions ? Is it not the safer and 
the more correct way to form them into a conjugation ? Decidedly. It ia 
therefore true that there are two specifically distinct conjugations in Irish— 

th^ first of one syllable in the root $ 
The 9eeond of two syllables in the root. 

But, it mty he tti|;ed, this mode of arguing will prove that there are 
three ooBJagations, for some verbs end in vp a slender vowel); other in 
fTAh (a a broad vowel) : the syllables differ — therefore* so do their special 
iorms of conjugation. Answer.— The syllables i:]b and p^t), with their in- 
flections, are the same in sound and meaning, and they take the vowel f or A. 
in the spelling to conform to the principle of vowel assimilation, expressed 
In the Rule, " slender to slender, and broad to broad." 

§ 115. 8T90PTXCAL CONJUGATION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB 

bo he]tf to be. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Imperative 
Mood. 



Present 

Tense. 



O I Present tense 



••4 

g 



preceded by 
the particles 
^Oi whether i 
50, that; of, 
not; tiAc^not, 



1. 

2. b]. 

3. b|6eA6 ye. 



1. c^in;. 

2. c<)t|]t. 

3. c^ f6. 



Habitual 
Present. 



1. b-|:ii|l-|ii). 

2. „ -||t, 

3. „ r^. 



1. binjuip 
2^ b]&|6. 
3* bjbif*. 



1« C^TDUjb. 
2. C^UAOf. 

3. r^)b. 



1. bi6-]n7. 

2. „ -]|t. 

3. ,9 f^i 



1. b-pu|l-ti;u|b. 

2. „ -q. 

3. 9) -jb. 



1. bj8n?u|b. 
^ 2. b|6c]. 
3. bi6]b. 
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bo be]C, to be^ — continued. 



Singular. Plural. 


• 

§ 

o 

& 

< 

a 

s 


Assertive 
Present. 


1. If ii)^, 

2. If z\u 

3. If f6. 


2. If fib. 

3. If f |Ab. 


Imperfect. 


1. b]8-]i)U« 

2. „ -ce^. 

3. yy -eA8 f fe. 


1. b]8n)U]f. 

2. b|8cj. 

3. b|bif. 


Perfect. 


1. b|8-eAf. 

2. b|8-]f. 

3. b] f6. 


1. bi-n)Ait, 

2. b]-bA]i. 

3. b]-bA|i. 


Perfect after 
the particles 

&c. 


1. |lAb-Af. 

2. „ -Alf. 

3. jtAb f ^. 


1. |iAb-An)A|t or |iAb-Tt)A|t 

2. -AbA]t, „ -bA]t. 

3. -AbAflj ), -bA|t. 


Assertive 
Perfect. 


1. bub, or bA n)6. 

2. „ ,, cu. 

3. „ „ f6. 


1. bu8, or bA f|t)i). 

2. „ „ fib. 
3« n n fl^^- 


Future. 


1. be|8-]b. 

2. „ -]it. 

3. „ f6. 


1. be]8-Ti)tt]b. 

2. 9) -C]. 

3. ,9 -^b. 


Conditional. 


1. be]8-]i)i). 

2. „ -ce^. 

3. „ -eA8 f6. 


1. bei8Tf)aif. 

2. bei8q. 

3. bei8bi|'. 


Optative 
Mood. 


1. 50 tiAb-Ab. 

2. „ |lAb-A]Jl. 

3. 9, ftAb f6. 


I. iiAb-TDUjb. 

2. „ -CAO]. 

3. 59 -A]b. 


Assertive 
form. 


!• 50it)-bii8 Tt)§. 

2. „ cu. 

3. „ f6. 


1. 50 Ti)-bu8 fpri). 

2. „ fib. 

3. „ f|Ab. 1 


Infinitive Mood. 


<Do bejc, Particeplks, a]5 be|c. 
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Observe in the foregoing Synopsis that ia ev^y tense (Imperative 
present, imperfect Indicative, Conditional) in which the first person plural 
ends in ^f , the third person plural also of the same tense ends in ir ; and 
again, in every tense (Indicative present, future; and Optative) in which the 
first person plural ends in |b, the third person plural, likewise, of the same 
tense ends in ]b. The learner will find this observation useful in endeavour- 
ing to remember the personal endings of the different tenses, as the remark 
holds true for every verb in the language, regular and irregular, as well as 
for the verb to be, bo he]t. 

§ 116. Conjugaiion of the Verb bo be]6, to be, infutl. 

The nominative case is found in modern Gaelic always after the verb, iu 
affirmative and negative as well as in interrogative forms of address. 



Singular. 



1. 



2. B| (l>ce)y be thou. 

3. B|6-eA6 f6 (J)eeyoo she), 

let him be. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Plural. 

1. B|-ii)U]f {beemnsh)^ let us 
be, 

2. B}6-|8 [beeyee)^ be ye. 

3. Bi-^lr {beedish)^ let them 
be. 



The second person plural bi6[6, is commonly pronounced aa if written 
b)5|6, beegee. 



INDICATIVE. 
Present tente» 

1. 'C^.^\Dt)i we are, 

2. T3^ f |b, you are, 

3. C^ ri^^, they are. 



1 . 'C^ n)e, / am, 

2. T^^ cu, thou art, 

3. 'C^ ]*^, he (or it) is; c^ f |, 

she (or it) is. 

This is called the Analytic or pronominal form : the following, (he «yn- 
ihetic or viflectional. 



\, Tj^xx)^ lam, 

2. t!^^|]i, thou art, 

3, C^ f 6, he (or it) is; c^ fj, 

she (or it) is. 



1. 'C^n)U|b, we are, 

2. 'Cacaoj, you are, 

3. "CiX^b, they are. 



1. 2li) b-pujl-iTi?, am I? 

2. 21t) b-|:uil-j]i, or^ M(??/ ? 

3. 9lr) b^YU]l re, w he ? 



The Interrogative, or Affected form. 



1. 2li) b-|:ii|l-n)U]b, flrrtf ?(?e ? 

2. 2li) b-r"f^*I^> ^''^ y^'' -^ 

3. 21:; b-|.ni|l-jb, are they? 



With % not ;— (I) N) b-^u]l|n?, /a/w 7zof ; (2) i;. b-|:u|l||t ; 
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3) V] B-FU|l r<^, &c., contractedly, i;fl]rD, lam not; i)fl|fi, 

The third person singular b-puil, with the personil prononnsi giTes the 
pronominal^ or analytic form ; as^ 



1. b-'pttjl rt)e, am If 

2. b 'pujl cu, art thou 9 

3. b-'piiil f e, U he f 



2. b-'pitfl f|b, are y<>2< ? 

3. b-pu]l f|Ab^ are the^ f 



The conjugation of the substantive verb to be in English is made up of 
three different verbs, am, watt be ; am and was are not the same. Am is 
defective in the pa^t tense, and wot in the present. 

< 

*,* Zt^\n} seems to be the only remaining tense of an ancient verb thitt 
Bignified» " to be" It is employed oaly in the direct and unaffected form of 
the present indicative. 

b<f U)l|TO is another verb, which also expresses being^ existing. It is the 
form of the substantive verb which is usually employed after all particles of 
asking, denying, supposing, and such like ; as, aij &-|ru|l fc, is he ? u] b.f ujl 
re, he is not f 50 b-frii]! fe, that he is; i)Ac b-FUjl re, is he not T 

'* C V' if* comes after the relative affirmative ; b-fuil, and its inflections, 
after the relative negative; as, ad ze **a ct^" r^ofti he who is free; An ce 
" i)Ac b-|:u|l" t^ofi, he who is not free. 

When an assertion is made — if, w, with the personal 
pronouns, is the form adopted; as, ]f rtje, it is I ; if cu, it 
is thou ; ]f fe, it is he ; if f jijij, it is we ; if f |b, it is you ; 
If lAb, it is they. 

With the particles of asking, denying, 11*, is omitted. 

The present tense, as it is formed regularly from the root 
b], he thou ; is b]6|ii7, which implies a continuous state of 
existence. 



B|6-|n), / am wont to be, 
B|6-]|t, thou art wont to he* 
B|& fe, he is wont to be. 



B|6-ft)ii|b,t(?e are wont to he. 
B|6-|&, you are wont to be, 
B(6-ib, they are wont to be. 



B|6, the analytic form, with the personal pronouns, n^e, 
cti, f*e, expresses the same. The termination, eApo, denotes 
habit or continuance; as, b|6-eAi>i> nje, / am wont to be; 
b|6.eAi)o cii, thou art wont to be ; b]8-eAi)ij f e ; he is wont 
to be. 

Rel. form, at) ce a b]6eAf, he who usually is; At) Tbu|ijc||i 
A b(6eAf, ihey xcho ttsualli/ are 

^)u|i}C|tt, denotes a number of persons — a class— >and is the antecedent 
employed in IriJi for the English they^ whenever its meaning it not conflaed 
to some special tudividuali. 



no 
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Singular. 

1. B]6']r)\) {veeyinn)i I was 

^ wont to be. 

2. 6|b-ce4^ {veehaw)f thou 
. (/y^^) tvast wont to be, 

3. 6|6-eA6 1*6 [veeyoo she), 

he was wont to be. 



Imperftet Tnue, 

Plural. 

1. 6l6-rDU]f {v€emush)j we 
^ were wont to be. 

2. Bj^^cj {veehee), you were 
^ wont to be, 

3. Bi6-b]f {veedeesh)^ thei/ 
. were wont to be. 



Analytic, 



^ toas wont to be, 

2, B|&-eA6 ipeeyoo), cu. 

3. 6|6-eA6 „ xh or f]. 



1. Bi6-eA6 {veeyoo)iV\\)\y^ tbe 

^ were wont to be. 

2. B|6-eA6 {veeyoo)y f fB. 

3. 6i6-eA& „ V|<\b. 



J*6ffeci. 

This tense eonyeys the idea of titne past generally. It is translated, 
therefore, hy the remote perfect waSt or by the present perfect have been, 

1 . B|-rfjAti {veemar), we were. 

2. 6i-b A]i (veeioar) , you were. 

3. Bj-bAjt {veedar), they 
were. 



1. B(6-eAf {veeyes)^ I was. 

2. B 1 6-1 f (veeyish) , thou icast. 

3. 6| f6 \t>ee she) y he {ox it) 

was; b| x\ {vee shee), 
she (or it) was. 

•/ See Note, p. 115. 

bi^-e^r {vteyet) is in sound even very like the English word was. 

m 

The analytic form of this tense is : 



1. Bi n)e, I toas; or have been, 

2. IS] zn, thou wast. 

3. 13| f6, he (or it) was ; b] 

f I, she (or it) was. 



1. B| t*fi)0» «?^ were. 

2. Bj fib, ^(>M were* 

3. Bj flAb, ^Ady were. 



The affected form, nAbAfy is employed in relation to past time, as 
b-{:u)l}r9 (see p.p. lO&i 109) is in relation to present time. 



1 . 2l]t ]t Ab-Af (rowas), was I? 

2. ^]i}i^h'Ci]x{rowish)iWast 

thou ? 

3. 21 ft |iAb fe {row she), was 

he? 



1. 2tft 7iAb-rf)A]t {rowmar)f 

were we ? 

2. 2l|t ]tAb-bA|t (roivwar)^ 

were you ? 

3. 2l|t iiAb-bAfi (rowdhar)i 

were they f 
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Analytic — ]tAb {was)^ ti)6, cii| fd, ffijUt T]% Fl^^? 
K^b-Af is compounded of* ]\o ; and the perfect b|6<»Ar> 
Bel. form— At) c^ a b|| /le uVio toai ; ai; ce u^c |tAb, he 
who was not. 

In modern Gaelic the particle tx> (in ancient no) is found to precede the 
perfect tense. This particle, tio, is found incorporated with other par- 
iicleSi V. g. : 

(») («) 

Aft compounded of ad, whether^ and fto. 
ofoft „ OF, «o/, „ no. 

5«n M 50i '*«^» f» n»>. 

tOAfi tt njA, f^, |y n<>» 

QACAit „ o^» f Aa/ no/» H T^o. 

The class (1) of particles ending in n precede the perfect tense ; those (2) 
not ending in n precede the present. Those ending in {t take after them 
the affected form, n^&^r (see p. 36). 

The Perfect of]U U if.— 7%« Atiertive Form ofihe Verb to he. 
Singular. Plural. 



1 . Ba or bu6 n)e, it teas L 

2. Ba „ cu, it ioas thou. 

3. Ba „ fe, it was he. 



1. Ba or bub fit)\o, it was we* 

2. Ba „ Y]h,itwasyou. 

3. Ba ,, fl<xt>, it was 

they. 



Btt6 is also the potential imperfect, bu6 Ti)A|c a 6eAt;A6, 
it *^ would be'* a good thing to effect it. 

And the subjunctive imp. ; as, be|]tceAp 50 nj-biift njAjc 
A 6^ai)a8, it is said that it '* would be* a good {thing) to 
effect it ; bub]tA6 s^t bub ti)A|C a beAi)A6, it teas said that 
it " toas" a good thing to have effected it. 

Bu6 is the spelling which, it appears, is employed when 
the adjective or predicate begins with a consonant; bA or b' 
when a vowel, or f (aspirated) ; as, 

bub f uAiftc, was sweet 
bub Ti7A]C, was good. 
bA &Abti7A]t, was jealous. 
bA 'S^lujo, was beautiful. 
V ^\ib, was high. 

The spelling of this past tense has hitherto heen unsettled. It is still so. 
in the written language bA or bu6 is adopted by each writer at pleasure. 
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The <roriI»'Ab, »A.}tb, lefib, tiob« bAiQ, <:uit)A6> coti>Atv» aad sudi like, 
a e cointtouiids of bA, b\ 





Compounded of 


Ab 


A and bA. 


Ttob 


tto and bA. 


)3fvtxb 


bA, fto, and bA. 


lerb 


le, tto, and bA. 


bAH) 


bA and n^e. 


Clllt)A6 


CO or 5Q, and tf)-Vii6 


CO ftbAIQ, 


CO, |io, bA, and ii)e. 



After bu6, the personal pronouns ihird person singular and plural, tak^ 
the secondary, and not the primary form. 



Fuiure Tense. 
Singular. 
1. B6|8-]b {bey'id)^ 1 will be. 



Plural. 

1. '^f}]'6'rr)\x\h {beymuidh)^ we 
will be. 

2. Be|6-c^6 (J)eyhee)y you 
will be. 

3. B^|6)b (beyidli)j they will 
be* 



2. B^i6-^|i {beyirh)y thou 

toili be* 

3. B6[6 f6 (bey shS)^ he (or 

it) will be ; be|6 f | {bey 
slice), she (or it) will be. 

Relative affirmative — ai) ce a beibeAf, he who will be. 

^t) Tbmocjji A bo.|8eA|*, they who 
will be. 

The relative affirmative form of the present and future tenses end in Af. 

bur, »/ wili be, is the future of ir, «' "• It " seldom employed except 
before adjectives in the superlative degree with a contingent or future 
meaning. 

CONDITIONAL. 



1. B6i6*|t)i; {veyhinn), I 

might or could be, 

2. 6e]6-ce^ (veyhaw), thou 

rttightest or con ills t be. 

3. Bei6-eA6, (veyhoOf she), 

he (or it) might or could 
be. 



1. 66f6-rr?u]f (veymusif), we 

^ might or could be, 

2. 6^|6-c|6 (veyhee), ye 

^ might or could be. 

3. Be]6-b]|' {veydish), ihfy 

might or com/c^ /e. 



The first letter of the foregoing tense, hke that of the iuiperfecl, is aspJ 
rated, if it be one of the nine mutable consonants. 
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OPTATIVE. 

Singular. "] 9' [Plural. 



It '5^ jtAB-rDU]b {ffo row 
mudh\ that we may be, 

2. 3<^ |tAb-cA]6 (go row/iff) y 

that you may be. 

3, 3<> T^a6-ai^ Qo rowid/i), 

that they may be. 



1. "So ]tAb-Ab {go rowadh)j 

that I may be. 

2. oo |iAb-A||t {go rowirh)f 

that thou mayest be. 

3. 5<^ !**^ r^ {9^ rowv she)y 

that he (or it) may be ; 
50 ji^b fi (go rowv 
shee), that she (or it) 
may be> 

B'.ib, may it'be^ is the optative form of ]f, it is ; bu8, it 
was ; as, 50 iD-bu6 -peAfijt a ti)AfiAC cu, ^Aa^ yo?« may be 
better to-morrow. 

The infinitive mood and participles are formed by placing 
certain prepositions before the verbal noun, be|c, being ; as, 
in English, tOf about to — in French, pour — is placed before 
ihe infinitive, be]c, being. 

Prepositional f bo beic, to be. 

infinitive. \le be|Cj in 02'der to be, 

le» foith, placed before the infiaitive mood, gives, like pour in French, 
the idea of intent, purpose, to perfurnti what is expressed by the verb. 

PARTICIPLES. 

2l|3 he]t {at)y being, same as the old English form, 
a-being, a-walkingy a-loving^ for being^ walking^ loving. 
2t))t be]C, on being^ having been. 
jA]t iD-beic, after being, having been. 
21]}} c| bejc (on the point ofbeing)^ about to be. 

§ 1 17. ANALYTIC COKJUGATION. 

To conjugate any verb in Irish analytically all that is 

required is to repeat the personal pronouns afler the form of 

the tliird person of each tense. 

The analytic form of the verb is so called because its component parts are 
analyzed or separated, and thus rendered roore simple ; the other is called 
synthetict because the subject and the verb are both embodied in one word ; 
as, rivTii), which is equal to z!\ n^e. Hence, when the synthetic form is used, 
the subject, if a pronoun, should not be expressed, for then the verb would 
have a double subject ; as, zSxyti riAt> ro 50 ^^\t, which is equal to c^ ri^o 
HAD to 50 i9A|c. Hence Connellan writes : " The pronoun should never be 
used separately after the synthetic form, as it is only a repetition of the pro- 
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noun/' yet there are instances in vihlth, with great elegance, the subject, 
when a noun, is expressed ; as, *' tMiibttADAn a 6aAttbtt£i|tfto le]r — And his 
brethren said to him." — Gen. xxxvii. 8. '• ^Ijur atj ua|[i &o fcoruiJ&A|i ha 
b4o|Tje A njeubu^Ad A]f\ btiuitij tjS cAliijAn — And after that men began to 
be multiplied upon the earth." — Ibid.f\i. 1. {IrUh-Bible^ by Dr. MtfcHaleS^ 
"When, however,'^ says Dr. O^Donovan ({>age 153)> ''the Bominative is a 
substantive, tb^ synthetic termination Is retained/' 

Observe, when a question Is asHed the analytic form is used, and the 
atMWer is returned in the synthetic^ as, at) b*f;U|l c6 50 t^A^t, are you well T. 
zix\vi^ lamfKl iHSl^A!b\X]^/^\i tu t))A, do you love God? 5^^6h1oI^i ^ do 

In the following sentence from Genesis, xxiy. 50, we find an instance of 
both forms : ** iflut) rin bo ^TieASAft lAbv\j> A.5)Ur "betuel Asuf a bubttAbAjt — 
Then Laban and Bathuel answered and said." 

1=}tcA5A|t, the analytic form, is used when the npm. cases are expressed ; 
bUbitAbAtt, the synthetic, when left understood. 

Again, "t^o *leAi)' n* b-Cgipno T^^» ^^T bo cuAbAit 'ijij a i>-b]A]5 
50 \sx^ n<x i^Aitins^ — And the Egyptians pursued them and went after them 
to the midst of the sea." — Exodus, xiv. 23. 

" t)* f iteA5A]|i 9X)^o\x<i A5ur a b(*bA]ttc : Mf * cfteibv]6 nAb' tije, Astif 
i>f •o^rbpib' le rtyo ^66: acc beAnvAib: tlfofi tU5 Aij Ci^AfiQA UoOAftAr 
bttfc— >Moses answered and said : They will not believe me, nor hear my voice, 
but they will say : The Lord hath not appeared to thee." 

In the above, *' c\^\o^i>,*^ followed by n<^b) i& analytic ; eirbfr|b is 
synthetic. 

The reader conoot fail to perceive, that inflecting the verb synthetically, 
the third person singular has not the pronoun combined with the verb, us 
the other persons have, and he will naturally ask the reason. It is, as Doctor 
O'Donovan remarks, because the third person singular is always absent, and 
needs therefore to be expressed, that its gender may become known, whereas 
the first person or speaker, and the person spoken to, '* being alway supposed 
to be present^ there is no necessity of making any distinotion of gender in 
them." 

When therefore, in the analytic form, the nominative or subject, is in the 
first and second persons singular, and in all the persotu of the plural, actually 
expressed, one uninflected form of the verb suffices for all, since the relation 
of its persons is sufficiently marked by the subject, just as in English ; I loved ^ 
you lovedf he loved; we loved, you loved^ they loved. The verbal form 
'* loved" is the same in each personal ending, yet from the subject, or nomi- 
native, the person of the verb is clearly known. (See Easy Lessons, 
parti.) 

^n Bndish the analytic is the form in use ; in Latin and Greek the syn- 
thetic; in French, Italian, German, the analytic and synthetic. 

% 1 18. The verb to have Sn English tigniflea to possess. In this sense it is 
an independent, irregular active verb; it is also what is called in Eogliah 
grammar an auxiliary^ because it helps to point out the tensea of some leading 
Tcrb to which it is joined. 

(1.) For havCf signifying to possess f there is in Gaelic^ no single corj-es^ 
ponding equivalent. The idea of possession is conveyed by the use of tb6 
prepositional pronoun A5Ati), at me, and the verb bo be]6y io be, the use 
of which— -eif pro Ao^o— ii bo classical in Latin., 
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Preteni Tmte, 

T/^ A5^rt), I have J literally, *^it is at me" i.e., in my pos^ 

session. 

Singular. Flur&L . 



1. 'C^ ^^^tt), I have* 

2. T>^ ^S^b, thou hast* 

'I'C^ A]C|, she has. 



1. C^ A3A]t)ij, toe have. 
2* 7^^ A5A]by ^ou have* 
3. 'C^ AC A, ^A^y /iave» 



Past Tense, 

1. 6t A^4^)Vt)9 tve had* 

2* l^f '^S^lby y^v had* 

3. 6| ACA, ^Aey had. 



\* TB\ A3A11), I had* 
2. ^1 A5Ab, Mot/ Aae/jf • 
« /6| A|5e, /i« Aarf. 
*\6| A|C|, *Ae Aa</. 

The idea of possession, ownership, right to anything, is conveyed by the 
assertive verb if, U U ; bu6, it toas ; and the prepositional pronoun lion;, 
with me ; leAc, with thee^ Sfc (See Syntax, Chapter T.) 

(2.) Have, as a sign of tense, is translated simply by means of the verbal 
ending peculiar to the perfect tense. (See Easy Lesiont, pp. 25, 108.) 

NoTB l.»»The plural personal endings of the perfect indicative are (1) 
i9At\, (2) biAn» (3) bAtt, and not Atv^ti, AbAft, AbAtt. One class of verbs sub- 
join these and other such endings immediately to the theme or root ; another 
class insert the vowel a between the theme and the personal endings. 

This vowel ia inserted for phonetic convenience between the parts to aid 
in pronouncing freely the joint vocable. It follows, therefore, as it is not 
eaiential to the word, that it is (1) not accented; and that (2) it oyght to be 
omitted whenever the parts can be sounded together without ita aid. This 
happens whenever (1) the theme ends in a vowel ; M, 

b), was i bf*i9Atu 
bf-bAft. 
b]-bAt»« 
(2) When in an aspirated or silent consonant ; as, 

5TtJx6ujS, Une : Jr^6uiSn)Att. 

on^6u]JbAti. 

On the other hand, whenever the theme ends in a consonant, ^ la inserted 
before the subjoined suffix; as, 

butj, ikuMt baf^-A-tbAtt• 
bttiy-A-bAfu 
buij-A-bAtt. 
buA]!, ttrihe : buAfUibAft. 
bUAfUbAit. 
buAfUbAft. 

NoTv 2.— It had been the custom hitherto to change— whenever the 
theme ended in a slender vowel t-^the phonetic 4 into ca, adhering too 
strictly to the rule slender with slender. In this edition of the College 
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Grammar we shall not insert e before the phonetic a for these reasons : first, 
to conform to what we have expressed in page 18, § 3. Sccondlyi the inserted 
A in these instances is merely for euphony, and not an essential element : if 
one vowel is enough, certainly it is useless to insert two. Thirdlyi to have the 
suffixes and their accidental aids all uniform. 

§ 1 19. Observe the close connexion that exists between the forms and 
sounds of the several tenses of the substantive verb in Irish, and those of its 
corresponding tenses and kindred terms in other languages of the Indo- 
European stock : 

Irish (1), ir ; Welsh, oe«; Ai^glo-Saxon, ia; English, w; Latin, et, CMi ; 
Greek, tan ; Sanskrit, atu 

Irish (1), b| (be thou), present tense, b]6eAnn ; German, bin; English, 
been; beixn, a woman, one who givee life ; Greek, JBijya {Boet,), and yvvrfi 
English, ^Meeh/ Teutonic, i«on. 

Irish (2). bu6; Welsh, bum, bu ; English, wae; Sanskrit, bhu, Pers. bud, 
he was. Noun, b]t, life, existence; Welsh, b6d; Sanskrit, bhuh, the world, 
Pers. bUd, the being, the world, the great being, the Indian deity. From 
bu6 or be is derived the English word boy, and its Irish equivalent, and all 
their compounds. 

Irish (2), b], b]6eAf (vee,veeyas); Latin,/ut; Greek, <pv<ai Latin, /emtna, 
femula; ¥rench, femme, 

Irish (3), I)e]6 (beyh); Anglo- Saxon, £e^; Irish, be o, /t&in^; Bohemian 
and Sclavonic, budu. 

Irish (4), be]c, to be; b]6, life ; Greek, fiios, life; Welsh, byo ; Latin, 
vita; English, who; German, weib, a womb, the cradle of life, woman (from 
womb and man), the mother of those coming from the womb, the same that 
Eve was called : ** The mother of the living ;'* w^e, from the same root ; 
Sanskrit, jita, life. 

These several terms are roots from which many other words are formed. 

§ 120. Difference in meaning between' c&im and b|6jii) — " It has some, 
times puzzled Irish Grammarians," says Dr. O'Donovan, *' to point out the 
difference of meaning between the verbs ]r, ci\]fi), b|6]Ti), and b-irujlfrij ; but 
to any one who has studied the genius of the language this difference is 
obvious. It is this : ]r, is the simple copula of logicians, being merely used 
for assertion, that is to connect an attribute with its subject, or to predicate 
one thing of another; as, ]r rpe.foluf aq borbATu, I am the light of the 
world. I3ut in all sentences in which existence is combined with locality cXv 
is to be used." p. 164. 

" It is a very strange peculiarity in this language that the substantive verb 
ciS\ can never ascribe a predicate to its subject without the aid of the pre- 
position ], or Af)o ; as, c£t r^ ^xm^ fAS^rtc, he is a priest, literally he is m 
his priest ; b| r^ 'i7 itTo* he was a king, literally in his king." Ibid, p. 154. 

The most peculiar idiom, because the strangest yet noticed, is that 
which arises from the use in Irish of the. pr^osition Ano» in, with the pos- 
sessive pronouns, after the verb c^, is (b], was ; bcT6, will be), and its in- 
flections, to express what is predicated or declared of the subject case ; as, 
I am a good man, is translated into Irish, T:b, tpe " aqo n^o" pe^tt tb^p, I am 
in my good man ; the man is a king, c;^ «\n t^eAft '^ Ann a" t^i^, literally, 
the man is in his king, t.e„ in .the state of a king ; she is a virgin, ztk f| «< aoq 
a", b-ofo ; Joseph was Stewart over all Egypt, bj lofep ** Aijo a" TQAOft or 
etooo ijA b-Cisipco uile ; we are Christians, cATi)U]b-tje ** ai^o A|i" 
5'Ctt|orbA|gc|b ; the Romans were brave warriors, bi t}A Roti):{xT)Ai^ ^^ Aqii 
a" n5A|t5i&ib cttcuijA." — Eaiy LesiOis^ Part iii. p. 196. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REGTJLAIl VERBS — FIRST CONJUGATION. 

The imperative mood second person singusar is the root 
from which all the tenses aftd persons of the verb spring. 

§ 121. There exists between Hebrew and Irish verba an analogy which is 
worth being noticed. 

In Hebrew the third person singular, perfect tense, is the root of all verbs. 
In Irish the root is the second person singular, imperative active, which is 
exactly the same as the third person singular perfect indicative, the latter 
differing from the imperative second person only in the aspiration of the ini« 
tial letter. The change is merely phonetic 

Again, the root of all regular verbs in Hebrew is composed of three con* 
sonants, none of which is quiescent or a guttural. In Irish the root -of every 
verb of the first conjugation is a word of one syllable, or derivable from t 
word of one syllable. The terminations too of many tenses and persons in 
verbs of the latter language are, as in the former, manifestly traceable from 
pronominal suffixes. There are, indeed, many points of resemblance existing 
between these two very ancient languages. 

C^ In order to know when eclipsis and aspiration of the initial eonso- 
nsnts occur in verbs, see pp. 36, 37t 38, 41. 

§ 122. Ending of the fir%t perton plural imperative. Some writeiy use 
the termination lou^b for the first person plural imperative, O'Donovan 
prefers the termination rti\x\x% because it is more in conformity with the 
en^g of the third petson plural bf fi about the settled form of whicb there 
is no doubt. It is not, besides, unlike, the Latin ending, mttt; as, per- 
cutiaiNut, kt tt« itrike* These reasons are fair enough for adopting the first 
form, n;uff, particularly as it is as much in use among the people as is the 
other. Again, it will prevent the learner from confoutiding it with the ter- 
mination of the indicative present, first person plural. Add to these (1) that 
ft^UTr is & broken form of the original pronoun ** fi}}," first person plural (see 
Zeiiss). (2) In all the Indo-European families — Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Russian, High German — the termination of the first person plural is mutt 
meSf amet or am, so very like the pronoun of the corresponding persoik 
(3) ^Jnp is the plural ending only by exclusion of njuir^ &nd by confusioa 
and change of termination. At present, howevery the ending n>u|b, for the 
imperative first person plural, is very common, as in Minerva's address to. 
Mars (^Irith Homer, book v., lines 35-39) : 

l]5Ati)uib feAfbA bo ija Z\\o]ffie 'r SitouS* 
"bbe]* cAbAttc bA ce]le Ioca Asup eu5 
*5uf ^45Ati)a]b ACA ^A|fc Aij 5leo 50 b.utt)Al 
U]^ eAjlA 'cuiUeA6 pe]tx5' nio v^ n-bul. 

In these four lines IjsAii^uib and trASAn^ujb (first persons plural imperative 
active) end with the termination n}U]b, 

$S>' In l|5AfQUib the phonetic " a'' — ^between l]5, the root, and njufb) 
the ending— i» not preceded by e ; thus, " l)^A-i9uib'' {tee Note 1, p. 115) 
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§ 123. — TABLE shoeing, at one view, the personal endings of 

CONJUGATION, whether the final 



Root, ^Ci), 



ACTITB TOICt. 
Stngidu'. 



Root, t)UA|l. 
Flartl. fllngnbr. 



Imperative 
Mood. 



o 

M 

H 

< 



Present. 



Habitual 
Present. 



Imperfect. 



1. 

2. but).. 

3. «-~ a6 f6. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Allt). 
A||i. 



1. AlDUlf. 

2 A]8. 

3. — Ab^f. 



butjAijt) Tt)e, 
&c. 



i. 8uo-Aii)f?. 

2. — ca. 

3, — a8 ]•&. 



Perfect 



Future. 



Conditional. 



Optative. 



1. — Af. 

2, — . A]f. 

3. — r^, 



1. buih^Ab. 

2. f A|fl. 

3. pA^IJ f6. 



1. 8ut)-|:Aii)ij. 

2. ~ pa. 

3. ..^ f a8 |*fe. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Ab. 

Al|t. 

A]8 f6. 



1. Alt)U|b, 

2. — CA|6. 

3. --^ A|b» 



W)v, ri^T ri^^' 



1. 

2. buAiI. 

3. — a8 fft 



1. — |rt?. 

2. — lit. 

3. ~ |6 r^. 



1. — Art)mf, 

2. — CA]6. 

3. — Ab]|*. 



1. -— ArfjA|t« 

2. «-^ AbAjU 

3. AbA]t. 



1 . ^ATI)U^b. 

2. — |:a|8. 

3, — A]b. 



1 . ^ATT}UH». 

2. — }:ai8. 

3, ~ pAib'ip 



1, ATtJUjb. 

2. — CA|8, 
3^ — A]b. 



&c. 



1. baA]l-|Qu. 

2. — . ca. 

3. — a8 1*6. 



1. — eAf, 

2. ~ ir- 

3. ~ Tfe. 



L bnA]U]:Ab. 

2. — fAl|l« 

3. — ^A|8 |«fe. 



I. 

2. 
3. 




1. 


— Ab. 


2. 
3. 


Alft. 
A]& ffe. 



Infinitive Mood, a8. 



PABTICIPLEi a8. 



IRI9H GBAKICM. 



U9 



all the Tenses and Moods of VERBS OP ^THE FIRST 
Towel in the root be brocUi or slender* 



ACTIVE TOXCB. 
FlorAl. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
Singular. Plural. 


1. ArtjUff, 

2. _ ]6. 

3 Ab]f. 


1 » — CATt rt)^. 
2. — Ctt. 

3 6. 


1. Wih 

2. rib. 

3. ]Ab. ' 


1. AT1)U]b. 

2 t\S. 

3 ]b. 


1, CA|t 11)6. 

2. — cu. 

3. — 6. 


I- riw. 

3. ]Ab. 




. 




1. Art)U]f. 

3. Abji*. 


1. but)-cA]6,l Ti)§. 

2. bi»Ajl-c|, J . Ctt, 

3. — ^. 


1. r]Vr)' 

2. r|b. 

3. ]^8. 


1 . Atl^^p. 

2. Ab^jt, 

3. AbAp, 


1. buoAS orl n)6. 

2. biiA]TA6 J cu. 

3. ~ 6. 


1. ri'59* 

2. rib. 

3. lAb. 


1. — f AtDujb, 

2. — KA|6. 

3. — pA|b. 


1 . — pAjt, ti>6. 

2. — cu. 

3. — &. 


1. rm* 
2.rib. 

8. ]Ab. 


1. — pA!t)a]r. 

2. — 1JA1&. 

3. ~ fAiblr. 


1. bttA|U|r|6e orl ti)6. 
2« 6ttD-pA]6e J cu. 
3. — 6. 


1. ri')^. 

2. r|b. 
3* ]Ab. 


1. — An)U|b. 

2, — CA|5. 
3. — A]b. 


1 . — CA}t nje. 

2. — cu. 
3.— 6. 


1 . n^^o. 

2. f |b. 

3. ]Ab. 


Infin. Mood, a8. part. a6. past part. btti)-cA, buA]Uce 
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§ 123. Example of a verb of the first conjugation, having 
in the root the nnal vowel broad. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

4)u9, shut^ conjugated in full. 

Ptetenl Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1, hixr)^xt)\xyy^let us shut. 

2. but), shut thou. 2. bui)A]6y let you shut. 

3. biiiiA6 1*6, let him shut* 3. buoAb]5 let them shut» 

INDICATIVE. 
Pretent Tente. 

1. but)^]n}f I shut. 1. bui)An7a|b, we shut. 

2. buoA||t, thou shuttest. 2. .bai)CAf6, you shut. 

3. 'bm)A|6 f6, he shuts. 3. buo^^bi they shut. 

in^mfeet. 

1. 6m)^}t)t)i I tised to shut. 1. 6ui)^rt)U]f^ we used to shui, 

2. 6ut7cti, thou or you used 2. 6tti>cAf6, y(»« te^ec/ to shut. 

to shut. 
.3. 8ui)a6 ]*6, Ae u^e^/ /0 shut. 3. 6aQAb|f , ^A^y used to shut 

Perfect. 

1. 6uoAri''^'^^o^^^^^'''^'^* 1* ^(^i)^rt)^\if u>e shut. 

2. 8uOAff, M(?u shuttest or 2. 6utMbA|t, you «Ati/. 

hast shut. 

3. 6uo f&) he shut. 3. 6ui)AbA|t» /Aey shut. 

Putwre* 

1. b(ir)^^t>^ I shall or will shut. 1. bfii, ^AH)U)b, ti^e ti^fZ/ «/i{<^, 

2. bui)|:A]]rt, Mo2i 2(7t7^ jr^2<^. 2. buo^A^^, yoM tozZ/ ^ftu^ 

3. bai)|! A)6 ]*&, /ze t(7<7/ shut. 3. bupfA^b, ^Acy u?{7/ shut. 

CONDITIONAL. 

1 • 8ut)f?A|i)t), 1 would shut. 1 . 6tti)|?ATt)u| f, toe would shut. 

2. 6ui}|!^, thou wouldst shut. 2. 8ut)|*a^8, ye would shut. 

3. 8ui?f:A8 f6, Ae womW shut. 3. 8uopAb]f,fA^y mjomWMw^ 

OPTATIVE MOOD. 

1. 50 ij-buT5Ab, way / shut 1. 30 i5-buoATi)U|b, fAcr^ we 

or Ma^ / 7/}ay shut. may shut. 

2. 30 i)-but)Ai|t, /Aa^ <Ad>M 2. 30 i>-bu!)CAi8, that ye may 

mavest shut. " ^Awf. 

3. 30 i>-bui)A]8 f6, thathe 3. 30 D-bui)A|b, ;Aa^ ^A€y 
may «A^<^ may shut. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD, 

<Do 6iii)a6, to shut. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Preient. Perfect, 

A} 5 bttOA6, shutting. ]A]t t)-bui)4^8, having shut. 

Future, 



SYNOPSIS. 



Imper. Indicative, 

Present, bui). bui)-A]Ti). 

Imperfect, 6uo- A] ot)« 

Perfect, 6ui)-Af. 

Future, bui>|:Ab. 



Conditional, 8ui)-^a|DI). 
Optative, 50 t)-bttij-Ab. 
Infinitive, bo 6uij-a8. 
Participles, bupA6. 



Ova. 1 , — The termination aiq or eAiQ» for the first person plural imperativt, 
as, buA|l-eAtQ, is now nearly obsolete, and justly, as its sound could not well 
be distinguished from the first person sing. {bnrtAjnji) of the present indicative. 

In the following example from " The Ancient Minstrelsy of Ireland/' toI. 
i., p. 174 — the Smith't Song — we find the old and new forms of the first per- 
son plural imperative * 

t)uAileAn) Aiifr d 
2l'r buA]leAfij le ce]le 
'5 buA]UTi;uib cuAinc A]ti 
5o lUAt A'f 50 T)*eAr5U]6. 

Let us strike it again/ <> 
And let us strike it together. 
And let us strike all in a round 
Both quickly and smartly. 

$ 124. Uniformity in spelling the Verbal infteetiom deiirahle, — Endings 
of firet person plural. It has been deemed right to spell the terminations 
of the first persons plural of verbs of the same conjugation in the same uni- 
form way throughout. There are two ways at present in use among Irish 
writers, both of which are presented in manuscripts and in printed books, 
for spelling the plural endings of the first person : n^u^f) imperative, imper- 
fect, conditional; rQUjb, present, future, optative, are spelled also ii?AO]r and 
tt)^o\6 respectively. " The synthetic form of the first person plural is as 
often written nju^b as ti)AO|b, and pronounced short or long." — 0^ Donovan, 
p. 167. Again, *' In the south of Leinster and east of Munster it is pronounced 
mmd (short), whether the characteristic vowel of the root be broad or slender ; 
and rQA0]t) (long) in Thomond ; while in other parts of Ireland it is some- 
times pronounced fi)AO]b (long), and sometimes tou]b (short). ... It is not 
easy to decide what termination should be adopted in the general modern 
language, as the proyincialists would not agree. ... It is difficult to decide 
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which (fi)Uib or ti^vVoib, the long or the short ending)/' He then adopts the 
long (rt)Ao^h) only whenever the last vowel of the root of the verb is broad, 
and n)fo when slender. In this Grammar the tpelling " n)U]b'' " Ti>u]r'' has 
been adopted in this as well as in the former edition ; first, because " U]'' 
represents that sound which prevails most throughout Ireland. This the 
writer affirms from his experience. He has heard Irishmen of the north, 
south, and westf who spoke the language from their infancy, and who there- 
fore pronounce their mother tongue at least with ease and elegance, and 
with the greatest possible correctness, relatively considered, thus pronounce 
the plural ending. 

(2) The triphthong, AO], is long and drawling ; few have heard in the 
word oeAnAti)U]b, let ut do^ or 5U]6Ati)U|b, let U9 pray, the last syllable pro- 
nounced long — meedh, 

(3) The use of the vowel " u'' in the termination of the first person 
plural is confirmed by analogy with the Latin language, of which the Sahiae 
element, according to Professor Newman, is kindred to the Keltic. 

(4) " uir" and" U]b"is a spelling supported by^ the authority of reputable 
writers. It is written TQUfb, ti)<v|c, and ^r)]Xi^ in an old vellum life of St. 
Moling. Those writers who at^'^pt rt)^op^ also write tvujb. 

When" the first ^person piciral ends in Ti)U|r (imperat. imperfect ind., 
eenditional), the third person plc^il of the same tense ends in bfr, which is 
always long. On this there is ui difference of opinion. When, on the 
other hand, the first person plurajl ends in Ti)u^b, the third person of the 

same tense ends in ]b. This ending, ]b, is short. 
The second person plural ends in c], ua], or c^i6. 

Dr. O'Donovan says truly, "In the spoken language the synthetic form 
for the second person plural is rarely used ; but instead of it the analytic 
form (bui7A]6 r]b), or the consuetudinal present, buoAno x\h.^ 

§ 125. A change — the ruk, cAoX le caoI, not to be always applied. A 
desire to carry out this principle of uniformity to the fullest possible extent, 
has been the cause of another striking feature in the foregoing Table (pp. 
118, 119), in which an example of each class of verbs, those having the last 
vowel in the root broad (as, bun), or slender (as, buA]!), of the same conju- 
gation, is presented. The two verbs, and all others of their class, being of 
the same conjugation, ought naturally enough to have the same orthographic 
as they have the same phonetic inflection. On this account the use of the 
rule, ^* CAol le caoX,*' is discarded in spelling the terminations of the per- 
sons of each tense, as it has been by us set aside in the formation of com-* 
pound terms. This course simplifies the conjugation of Irish verbs very 
much. ^U)r and rpuib, having been just now shown to be the correct 
orthographic endings of the first person plural, are alone retained. Aiming 
at uniformity, the endings, n)]U ^]^f &nd such like multiform orthographic 
inflections, arising from the " excessive application of the rule, caoI le cAol,^' 
are set aside. For the same reason the endings of the future are not rib 
(after buA]l), but ^Ab ; of the conditional, not t^fj)t)» but irAjno; and so on of 
the rest. The learner is, however, at liberty to adopt this change, or to con- 
form to written usage. Let him remember that it has three great advantages, 
simplicity, uniformity, and a correct orthographic agreement with the sound 
given to these inflections in every part of Ireland. For, as Dr. O'Donovaa 
remarks, the ending, *'t9U]b'' 'a pronounced mudh, whether the characteristic 
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vowel of the root be broader slender. AU the other endings receive, whether 
the verbal root end in a broad or a slender vowel, the same sound ; it is 
natural they should therefore have the same orthographic form. 

Observe, then, three important changes, (1) that the 
phonetic vowel-sonnd between the root and suffix is always 
to be expressed by one letter (a) and not by two ; (-2) that 
the spelling of the first person plural is Tt)U||*, nyvipy and 
not njAOii*, n)^o]t> ; (3) that one orthographic form ought 
to be adopted for the sarae^phonetic ending in all verbs of 
the same conjugation. 

Obs. 2. — It has been shown that Ad, the ending of the third person 
singular of the imperative, imperfect indicative, and conditional, is pro* 
hounced like ac (agh) in Munster and in the soutti of Connaught (^see p. 32). 

*' The termination ' Ah* in the third person singular is pronounced, in 
Connanght and Ulst^^ as if written ' u6' (i.e. oo English), or utb, but in the 
south as if AC (agk) ; but a6, ca&, or e6, is the true termination, as appeairs 
from the best manuscripts." — CDonwan^ 

" The third person singular (5lAnv\6 fe) is pronounced jIatjac fe 
throughout the southern half of Ireland, but sIahaiI) or 5U0U6 in Connaught 
and Ulster;^ p, 180, 

§ 126. Fniure of the firti conjugation — f:A&. Theeoundoft? — a letter 
which distinguishes the endings of. the future and conditional tenses — is, in 
the verbal endings, scarcely heard in the spoken language. It receives 
merely an asperate sound (A), or that of c (asp.). Still t: must, on the 
authority of the written language, be received as the true sign of these 
tenses. It would be well to sound it fully in the spoken language, for its 
use adds strength and lends a peculiar force to these tenses. The writer has 
heard some of the best Irish speakers employ it with great elegance. It is 
quite incorrect and opposed to all authority to aspirate it, as certain writers 
have done. (See O'bonovany p« 178.) 

Note. — The third person singular of the future ends in frAi6, pronounced 
fwee. This termination is incorrectly written f a6 by the translators of the 
Irish Protestant version o# the Sacred Scriptures^ thus confounding it in 
sound and orthography with the third person singular of the conditional. 
Rev. Paul O'Brien and others have imitated and, by their authority, sup- 
ported this orthographic and phonetic error. 

The termination of the second person plural, imperative, 
is ^6; as, biii)A]&. There is a corrupt form, however, very 
common, ^316 ; as, bupA|5|6 ai; bo]tuf, close the door. This 
ending, although it adds a degree of i'orce to the expression 
of command, is not supported by the authority of the writ- 
ten language, by analogy, nor has it been approved by 
grammarians. 
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Natives of the Coanty Kerry and part of Cork pronounce the (tiding of 
the second plural, y5 ; as, |n)|5 atqac (imiff), go out. Tiiis sound appears 
strange to a native of Connaught* 

§ 127- Example (2) in which the last vowel in the 
verbal root is slender. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

BuA]l, strike^ conjugated in full. 

Pretent Terue, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 



'• fc;;a£}'" ■» •"«'• 



2. baA]l| strike thou. 2. buA]li6, strike ye, 

3. bttAjUb, f §, fof him strike. 3. buA|Ub]rf let them strike. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pretent Tenae. 

• 

1. buA|l)tD, I strike, 1. buAil^n^uib, we strike. 

2. buA]l]|t, thou strikest. 2. buAflc|6, you strike. 

3. biiA|l|6 1*6, he strikes. 3. buA]Ufb, they strike. 

Habitual present, buAileAO?;, ti)6, cu, f6; noiJi f|b, fl^^* 

The continued form of the present tense can, as in Eng- 
lish, be employed; as, c^ nje a|5 bu^Ub, I am beating; 
c^ .ctt A]5 buAlA6, thou art beating ; z^ f6 A|5 buAlA6, he 
is beating, (See Syntax — of the Participle,) 

Imperfect or Habitual Past, 

1. hu^]l]r)t)j I used to strike, 1. buA^Un^uif, we used to 

strike. 

2. bitAflc^, thou or you used 2. 6ua|Ic|6, you used to 

to strike. strike. 

3. bu A] Ia6 ]*6, he used to 3. buA^Ub^f, they used to 

strike, strike. 

Perfect. 

1 . bo buA^lAf, 1 struck. ] . bo buA]lAn)A]t, we struck. 

2. boba^]l4^]y^thoustruckest* 2. bo biiAflAbA|t, you ^^rticA 

3. bo buA]l 1*6, he struck. 3. bo buAjUbAjt, they struck^ 
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Future, 

^ Singular. . Plural. 

1. buA|lf!Ab, I shall or will \, buA]l)?Aii7U)b, we shall 

strike. strike. 

2. buA^l^A^jt, thou shalt 2. buA|l|!^6, you shall strike. 

strike. 

3. buA]l^A]6 fd, he shall 3. buA]lf:A]b, they shall 

strike. - strike. 

The \ in this tenfte has totally disappeared from the Erse or Gaelic of 
Scotland, as Stewart laments and though it is found in all the correct manu- 
scripts and printed books in the Irish, it is fast disappearing from the modern 
spoken language. — Iruh Grammar , p, 193. 

Vide supra, section 126, p. 123. In all regular verbs p should be used 
whereas it is found in the most correct Irish manuscripts. 

The tendency of the Irish language is, at the present day what it has 
always been remarkable for, to aspirate or render less sibilant the harsh 
consonants. The present custom is to aspirate p, or give it the sound of I). 

CONDITIONAL. 

1. hvi^]l}:^]t)t)^ I would strike. 1. buA]l^An7U|r, we would 

strike. 

2. buA|l|:^^ thou wouldst 2. bdA]lf |6, ye would strike. 

strike. 

3. bttA|lfA8 f6, he would 3. buAil^A&]f, they would 

strike. strike. 

When a relative pronoun (affirmative) is nominative case to a verb, in the 
present or future tenses, indicative mood, a strong emphatic termination, 
** Af ," is employed ; as, ai) ce A buAjUf , he who strikes ; At) ce a 5uA]l|:4)ir, 
he who will strike, 

@P" The relative pronoun (negative) has not this emphatic form. 

The termination ^r is nsed at times when no relative is expressed or un- 
derstood, but when merely a strong emphasis marks the words ; as, in the 
saying of Pharaoh to Joseph : Ann tqo cAtAom nfo^6A Aib^ji; be|6eAr ^ 
ijfof Afttbe 'nS)k ta, only in the kingly throne will I be above thee. {Genetie, 
xli. 40.) 

OPTATIVE HOOD. 

1. 30 nj-buAiUb, may I 1. 50 ;t)-buA|lAtDU]b, may te;^ 

strike. strike. 

2. 50 n)-buA]l]|i, mayest thou 2. 50 Ti)-baA]lc|6, may you 

strike. strike. 

3. 50 n)-bu<\]l|8 f&, may he 3. 50 Tij-buAiUjb, may they 

strike. strike. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

4)o bi^AUb, to strike, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Perfect. 

A]5 buc^US, striking. ]A|i ti)-buAU6, having struck^ 

Future, 



Conditional. buA|l-pA| op. 

Optative, 50 n)-buA|l-Ab. 

Infinitive, bo bu<\U6. 
Participles. bu^US. 



SYNOPSIS. 
Imper, Indicative. 

Present. buA]l. buA^l-A|Tt). 

Imperfect. buAil- A| \)\), 

Perfect. buA]l-A|*. 

Future. buA]l-|rAb. 

Particular rules for the formation of the tenses : 

To the verbal root annex A^n^, for the present. 
;> . Ait)i;, „ imperfect. 

99 Af, ,, perfect. 

,5 ^Ab, „ future. 

9) y^^Wh » conditional. 

9) Ab, „ optative. 

95 a6, „ infin. participle. 

dropping the final slender vowel; as, buAlAb, from buA]l 
(] omitted). 

§ 128 SECOND CONJUGATION. 

la p. 106 it is shown that there are two conjugations of verbs in Irish :~- 
"Tfee first oione syllable in the root, 
Th0 second af two syllables in the root." 

It is by the number of syllables, and not by the final vowel, this conju. 
gation is diatinguishe'd from the former; as, icUAfSAl, redeem; ctiA|tcu|^, 
tearcht seek; |r]OtttUfo, ettguire, la t^aAfS^l the final vowel i^ broad (a); 
in cuAttcu]5 and ^|orrtU|5 it is slender (|). All Verbs of two syllables are, 
with few exceptions, derivative : it is on this account that the second conju- 
gation comprises all verbs ending in ig^'siniie all of this class are derived from 
nouns or adjectives. A Verb ending in -u|o is therefore very properly 
selected as an example. 

(^^ The final syllable U|§. — Some write the final syllable of the root of 
verbs ending iii Tq of the second conjugation— A]^ — preserving, of course, the 
'a' throughout all the tenses and persons that are formed from it. 

It seems the spelling — ujq — which is adopted by others, is preferable : 
First, because the infinitive mood, active participle, and verbal noun, have 
always ' u ^ ^nd not ' a ' in the penult. This shows that the vowel * u ' and 
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t 



not ' A ' should be in the root from which by annexing a6, the infinitive 
mood, verbal noun and participle are formed. Secondly. — The genitive case, 
too, of verbal neuas^ is according to a rule founded on universal usage, like 
the past participle ; but the genitive case of verbal nouns ending in " U5A6,' 
is spelled with an ' u ' in the penult. So should then the past participloy 
and so should the source whence it borrows its penult syliable^— i.e. the root 
of the verb, for otherwise, there would ensue a perpetual ductuation in the 
orthography of this class of words. Thirdly. — The spelling ' U] ^ is more in 
accordance than * A| ' with the correct pronunciation of the syllable. For, 
in the dipthongal sound — ^] — there is, usually, a slight infusion of the voca- 
ble A, no matter how short soever the joint vowels be pronounced; whilst — 
ui — gives us the proper sound, viz., that of the simple vowel f nearly. 
Hence a], is to be preferred to A], in the spelling of the last syllable in the 
root of derivative verbs of this class. 

3|t^6u]5, love thou, conjugated in full. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Preiint Tense.. 
Singular. Plural. 

2. 5|i^6u|5, love thou. 2. 3|i^6u]5|b, do ye love, 

3. 5|i^u|5a6 fe, Z^^ Aim fou^, 3. 5|t^6u|5b]f, let them love. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

1. 5tt^6u]5-]rt), I love. 1. 5[ta8u|5-ii)uib, we love. 

2. 51t^u]5-]|i, thou lovest. 2. 5ri^6ui5.ci6, ve love. 

3. 31t^6u]3|8 f6, he loves. 3. 31t^bu}5.]b, the^ yve. 

relative present, At; bu^ue a 5tt^8u|5(»A|*, he who loves i i)a 
bAO]i)e A 3Tt^6u]jA|*, the people wN love — negative form, 
PAC T)3ft^6u]5eAi)i?, who love not. 

cii. 

rib. 

Imperfect. 

1. Sttiv8u]§-A]i)i), 'used to 1. 3?t^8u]5-iDu^f, ?/;e used to 

love. . love. 

2. 5tt^6tti5-c^> you used to 2. 5|i^8u]5-£:], ye used to 

love. love. 

3. 3ft^8u|3-A6 {'6, he used to 3. Sl*^^^(3"^1t*> ^^"^y ^'^*^^ ^^ 

love. love. 



Halfitual Present. 
3]l^&il|5eA0V. 
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Perfect. 

1. bo 5|i^6ui5-Af, I loved. 1. bo 3ft^6u|3-Ti)^|i, we loved. 

2. bo 5^&w|5-]|*, thou lovedst. 2. bo 5|t^u|5-bA|t,yoM loved. 

3. bo 3it^6tt]3 fe, he loved. 3, bo 5|i^u|5-bA|i,^A«yfot?e//. 

1. 3|i^86cAb, or Sp^SoccAb, 1, 3|t^6ocAii?u|b, we shall 

I will or shall love. love. 

2. ^}nix6dc^]]ip thou shall love, 2. 'S\^Ss,66c4i,]6f ye sliall love. 

3. 3|ta65cA]6 1*6, Ae shall 3* T^i^'^iy^c^py they shall love. 

love. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

1. 5]t^6ocAi!)ij, /i^ottWZor^, 1* 5]t^b6cArf)tt]f, we would 

love. 

2. ;^\iSx66ci!s,thouwouldstlove. 2. 5}i^66cai6, ye MJOwZrf fouff. 

3. 3[t^66cA6 ]*6, he would 3, 5|t^&6cAb]f, Mey would 

love, love. 

Note.— In the second conjugation, how ought the endings of the future 
and conditional tenses to be spelled ? It may be asked, is it not better 
to have one form of spelling rather than two for the Future and Cori" 
ditionalf or any^ other tense ? Yes, so it is ; there are reasons, however, in 
support of either spelling ; let us see which of the two is the better for 
adoption ? • The opinion that the termination of the Future and Conditional^ 
ouglU to be spelled oc<vt), and ocA]ni7» rather than occ^b, or occAinn, can be 
fairl* sustained. (1) That the sound of 6 is scarcely heard, and hence that 
letter appears abundant. (2) This form of spelling having 6, omitted, is in use 
among good Irish writers. (3) It is a readier and a simpler form than the other 
having t (asp.) inserted. On the other hand, it is said (1) that if t were to be 
expunged from a word whenever its sound is not heard, the language would 
soon become strangely mutilated. (2) And it is true that oc6Ab, as well as oc^b, 
is employed by good Irish writers as the proper termination. Usage alone 
must decide which of the two is to be universally adopted. Both forms of 
spelling are given here. Usage at present appears to sanction the spelling^ 
ocAt), omitting t : yet 6 cannot, on principle, be omitted in the future active 
without being omitted in the future passive, which will be then written 
5ti2v66cAtt and not 5t^;S\6oc&Ati ; and for the same reason, omitted in the present 
tense passive, 5n^6u]^teAtt, and in the past participle. But it cannot without 
violating principle and opposing usage, be omitted at all in the present passive | 
nor in the past participle. Hence it must be retained in them, and therefore, 
ought as naturally and as efficiently to be retained in the Future active, to 
which indeed, as well as to the passive Toice, it lends a degree of aspirate 
sound its omission could never supply.^-" o^Ab is used in the .south of 
Ireland,'' says O'Donovan. It is, and in Connaught toO| in the spoken lan» 
guBge ; yet it ought not, for all that, to be adopted. 
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OPTATIVE. 

1. 50 i)5ti^u|5Ab, may I I. 30 03|t^6u|5ri)U|b, way «;e 

love. love. 

2. 50 D3rt^6u|5||t, may est 2. 30 U3|i^6u|5C(6, may ye 

thou love, love* 

3. 30 D3|vei6u|50 f6, may he 3. 30 i)3fi^6u|5|b, may they 

love, love, 

INFINITIVE. 

bo 3tiA&u5A6, to love, 

PARTICIPLES. 

A]3 3|ia8u3A6, loving, (ah i)3rt^6u3<x8, a^ c| SttASujAb, 

having loved, about to love* 

SYNOPSIS. 
Imper, Indicatioe. 



Present. 3|i^6u|3, 3itA6u|5-|rt). 
Imperfect. 3|ia6u|3-a]ij!). 

Perfect. 3f*^6"'3-^r* 

Future. 3[t^ocAb. 



Conditional. 3|t^6oc a] oi?» 
Optative. 30 T)3|i^8u|5Ab. 
Infinitive, bo 3[i^u^5a6. 
Participles. 3|t^u5A6. 



§ 129. Particular rules for the formation of the tenses; 
second conjugation. 

To the verbal root annex ]Ttjj for the present. 

Ai)i?, „ habitual present. 

, Af, 5» relative form. • 

Ab, ,1 optative present. 

A|iji), „ imperfect. 

Af, „ perfect. 

ii|3 is changed into ocAb, ,, future. 

ff 9, ocA]i)t;, 9, conditional. 

130. In this manner are conjugated the following verbs 
derived from nouns : 

VERBS. KOUN6. 

Accttig, pass a decree ; enact, acc, a decree. 

Alcu|3, to extol, to magnify; ^Ic, a height; a joint (Latin, 

to thank God ; nj^le aIcu- alius). 

3416 le ^)A, a thousand 

thanks to God : a prayer 
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VERBS. 

ever on the lips of the Ca- 
tholic Irish, 

bAfu)3, put to death, kill. 

bAitftujg, to come to a top, 
to swell ; to ebb, like the 
tide; spelled, also, bujt. 

1^"I3- 
beAi;DU|5, bless. 

beACU]3, feed. 

cACU|g, to contend, fight ; to 

tempt ; CACU5A6, fighting, 

temptation. 
c6|ri)r)]3, step, mpve, advance. 
C]t|0ci)ui3, bring to an end, 
c|i|cou]3, shake with fear, 

tremble. 
cit<\]tcH]3, look for, search. 

cujrbujj, recollect. 

30|tcu]3, hurt, injure — 1)<\ 
30|icu]3 iije, do not hurt 
me. 

]ort)Afeu]J, to multiply. 

0|tbu]3, to order, command, 
regulate. 

p|Ai;u|3, to cause pain 

|'olfU|3, to enlighten. 

CO I'll 13, begin. 

c|teoitu|3, to lead, guide, di- 
rect, steer. 

-^|tbu|5, to elevate. 

A|bu]5, written also Apu|§, 
to ripen ; Apujjce, ri- 
pened. 

bAi;u|3, to make white, to 
lay bare, to devastate, to» 



NOUNS. 



bAf, death. 

bA|i|t, a top, a summit, swell- 
ing tide. 



beATjt) (quasi, bjc a|1), the 

felicity of life). 
beACA, life. 
CAt, a battle. 



c^frf), a step. 
c|t]oc, 6nd, finish. 
c|i]c, trembling 

cuA||tc, a round, "a circuit, u 

visit. 
cu]n)i)e, recollection. 
30jtc, hunger, injury. 



|oit)Ab, a multitude, many. 
6jtb, order; Latin, on/o. 

pjAi), pain. 
roluf, light. 
cop, beginning, 
cjicojit, a guide. 

ADJECTIVES. 

-^|ib, high. 

Aib|6, ripe (from a|, an ele- 
ment, b]8, of food). 

biVi), white, pale. 
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TEnBSt ADJECTIVES. 

grow vexed, angry, mad — 

because tlie features grow 

pale when the soul is 611ed 

with anger. 

beo8u]3, to enliven, to vi- boo, living, lively. 

vify. 

bo8[tu|3, deafen. bo6A|i, deaf. 

b^'S^ISj soften. bo5, soft. 

bii^T)u]5 5 persevere, continue, bu^i;, lasting. 

make lasting. 

x:|uou]5, to pacify, render c\(u% still, silent. 

silent. 

b<\o]tu|T;, to condemn. bAOjt, slavish, condemned. 

&eA|i5U]5,reddea,blush,incite i5o<%|t3, red. 

bttbri|3, blackon. bub, black. 

pAba]3, lengthen. ^AbA, long. 

f!ollfu|3, reveal. |:oUuf, apparent. 

):u<v|iu]3, cool. V^^l^i cold, cool. 

5ea|itt^5, sharpen, render • 5eu]i, sharp, sour. 

sour. 

U3U13, to weaken. U3, weak. 

it)Aolu]3, to level, to take off ii)aoI, bare, even, mild, blank, 

excrescenses, to render Welsh moelf Latin mollis, 

sweet what is sour^ to soft, mild. 



?• « 



appease. 

n)A|ibu|3, to deaden. n)A|xb, dead. 

iD|lfl5, to sweeten. ^\hT9 sweet. 

ti>|0i3, ^ make fine, to ex- rpii), fine, minced. 

plain. 

iDOfiiifj;, enlarge, magnify. n^oii, large, great, 

f A0]tu]3, to make free. J-^oiW ^^e. 

fA|6b|t]3, to enrich. fA]6D|]t, rich. 

flAT)U|5, to save, redeem, yl^i), safe, sound. 

render sound, 

fOi|ibu|5, to prosper. PTlA prosperous. 

cMrT)i3, to dry. c|it|tT), dry. 

un?lu|5, to humble. uHjaI, humble. 

— JSfl«y Lessons, or Se/f- Ins true (ion m Irish* 
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The infinitive mood is formed from the root, by dropping 
in verbs of the second as well as of the first conjugation, 
] finals should it be found therein, and annexing Ab; as, 

baA]l, ^trihe ; 1st conj. bo buAlA6, to strike, 
3|t^6u|3, love; 2nd do. Jft^Sug-Ab, to love. 

If ] final be not in the root, then annex a6 ; as, 
btti), 1st conj. biiOAb 

|!UAf5Al, 2nd do. |:iiAf3lA8. 

§ 131. Substantival character of the Infinitive Mood.^-k little reasoning 
ivill cenvince the learner that the infiaitWe mood differs very little from a 
noun of the same significatioa ; to err =» error ; to forgive =» forgiveness. 
*' And/' says Lsftham, *' the only difference between the two parts of speech 
is this, that whereas a noun may express any object whatever, verbs can 
only express thoie objects which consist in an action. And it is this super* 
added id^a of action that superadds to the verb the phenomena of tense, 

mood, person, and voice The fact of verbs being deelined as well as 

conjugated must be remembered. The participle has the declension of a 
noun adjective, the infinitive mood the declension of a noun substantive 
(p. 290.)'' And again he shows that in the Gothic languages the iiiflection 
of the infinitive consisted in full of three cases. 

All the infinitives in Irish verbs have the grammatical 
inflection, as well as the meaning of nouns, v,ffm beAi)i)a5A6, 
signifies the act of blessing, a benediction ; or with the 
prepositions bo (bo beAT)r;u5<\8), A13 (beA0i?w3A6), assumes 
the power and position of the verb or participle. It be- 
comes quite plain, therefore, thart; with this substantival 
character the infinitive should be, like the noun to which it 
is so near akin, not limited to any specific termination. « 

The words of the learned author of the Grammaiica Celtica confirm 
Latham's view, and shovr it to be specially true of the Celtic dialects : — " Si 
participium adjectivum est verbale, est infinitivus, substantivum verbi, idque 
presertim in Unguis Celticia m quibus nott un^ eadetaque propria exprimitur 
terminatione, ut in aliis linghi?; sed sub forma plane substantivorum apnaret, 
sive est in nuda radice, sive derivationibus quibusdum indutus.«» Flexio 
infinitivi eadem ergo, quae es^substtntivi.'' — Liber iii. c. 2. 

§ 132. The most common endings are -ac, -acc, -A]6, 
A-]!, -ArbA]T), |*|i); as, 5IA06, call, infinitive, 5IA06AC. tc 
call ; ei]*c, lid^ listen^ e|fceACc, to li9ten ; 3<vb, catch, 
seize ; 5AbA]l, to catch, to seize; c|te]b, believe, c]ie|bArf)A]i), 
to believe, fe|c, see, ]:e]C|*jr), to see. Oiher verbs take no 
special termination being the same in the infinitive and in 
the imperative or root; as, t*5|t|0f, destroy ; (bo) f3|t|0|*, 
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to destroy; |:uIai)5, endure; b* ^uUi)5, to endure; cu|ff, 
put^ makes x:ujt in the infinitive. To those add the follow- 
ing: 

OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 



Imperative. 

bftu]c;, bolU 

eu3, dicy perish. 

5U]8, pray. 

3u]l, cry. 

IOC, pay. 

5l, drink. 

ftejc, «t'//. 

f Ub, rfoy. 

h\x^]X)y reap^ cut down. 

ce]l, conceal (celo, Latin.) 

n^ejl, ^nW 

All, nourish^ {Latin^ alo) 

bl]3, fwiVA 

f Ai), await, 

jluAf , »2ot;<?, repair, 
leAi;, follow. 
lejj, a/fow. 



Infinitive. 

bo b|iii|c, ^0 JoeV. 

b' euj, /<? die, 

bo 3ui8e, to pray. 

bo 5ul, ^o cry. 

b' ]0C, to pay. 

b' 5l, ^<> drink. . 

bo ]te|c, /o «e//. 

bo f Ub, ^0 sZay. 

bo buA]i)c, fo refl/7. 

bo ceflc, to conceal, 

bo Ti)e]lc, to grind, 

b' AileATt)U|i>, /o nourish. 

bo bl|3e^t), ^o wii'M. 

bo .CA]UeAii)A]p, to lose, 

t) f^5A|l, to get, 

b* yi^xyn)\v\r)z^i(i^x)^cZytoawaitA 

bo 3A]]tn7, to call, 

bo 3lwAf Acc, /() move. 

bo leATjTtju^i}, to follow. 

bo l^]5i»), ^<? allow, 

bo fe]i)0|n), ^a siwj/. 



Obs. — Verbs pf one syllable in the root, compounded with prepositions, 
are of the first conjugation ; asc|njqoU-5eiAtiTiA6, to circumcise, (from ci?ijC|oll, 
around, about, and ^eA.^\iAt, to cut) ; coii)5<\]Tt, whispfr, breathe, from con, 
together and ^]Tt, /o chatter. From this it is seen that the words ]o6bA|tt, 
oj'er tacrifice, (from |o6, a being, a victim, attCM^Tt^, 6rxn^, gi^^)* CAbAjft, 
^tvff, (rA, r?a/, and bein)f as well as co|tt5||t, dedicate, and other verbs like 
them of two or moref syllables, are of the fi^t coniagation. 

OF THK StCOKD CONJUGATION. 

Abtpu|5, confess. . b' Abii)^]l, to confess, 

A3A]]t, entreat. • b' A5A]]ic, to entreat. 

bA3A]]i, threaten. t>o bA3A]]tc, to threaten, 

CAfSAijt, slaughter, bo cAf3A]i)c, /<? slaughter, 

C|5|l, tickle, bo C|5|lc, ^o tickle, 

co5Afl, spare. bo co3A]Icj ^o 5/?flre. 
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cofA^o, defend. bo cofA^oc, to defend. 

ctt|n)]l, rub. bo cufm^lc, to rttfc. 

coi)5A]5, A^tf/?. bo coi)5bail, to keep^ retain* 

b]b]|t, banish. bo 6|b]]tc, to banish. 

6||t]3, ame. b' e]]i|3, to arzs^, 

f'IteA3A]|t, answer. bo ^lteA5A]|tc, to answer. 

^V]^^^ graze. - b' "(i)|lc, to^raz^. 

"jOOlf, to//, TZflrrato; b* jUOfeAcx, to tort. 

IOImI, Mjfl^A, b' ]Oi;Iac, to t/^a^A. 

inj]]^, to play. b* ]n)]V'^, to plai/. 

lAbA]|t, speak. bo lAbAiftc, to speak. 

loroA]|t, to 5^n]p, jDw// 0^. bo lonjAijic ov, lon)]t a6, to ;?ccZ 

H)0|*5All, awaken. bo Tbof5A]lc, to aioake. 
fAlcA]|i, trample^ dance upon, bo fAlcA|ftc, to trample. 

fe^CA]!), ^Amw, avoid. bo feACA]pc, to avoid. 

con}A]l, consume. bo con?A]lc, to consume. 

'^oil^lS* search^ look for. bo co||t]5eACc, to search. 

§ 133. Passive Voice. 

From the verbal roots ' Indicative Present. 

but), ^Aw^ ) are formed by an- f ^«i>f ^^, ^'^ ^^^^^^; 

buAiU strike^ >nexing the ending < buAilcA|t, 25 struck. 
3|i^6u]5, lovCi J ^^^^' (_3[t^6m5CA|i, wfou^c?. 

Observe, the passive verb ,in Gaelic is not inflected in number or person. 
Hence, after &ur)CA|t, biu\]lcA|i, sti^vbuioCAti, by supplying the personal 
pronouns /, Mom, Ae, 9he (nac, cu fe, fj^; we^ yoUf they {xiift), X]^i TfAb) 
the present tense passive in number and person is obtained. 

blipCAH 1 

btiAilrAn v.are of the imperative mood also, and can, by their position 

■. I, tin a^entence, be easily distinguished from the indicative. 
3|i^bu]5CAtiJ ' ^ 

The optative and $udfu$ttive moods, also have only this form in the 
present tense. The particle 50, that, going- before causes the initial con- 
sonant of the verb to become eclipsed — (see Eclipsis); as, beitt> xe '^50 
ij-&UT)cAt\" (subjunctive) bf ul ijJf rTtuAi5e, he says that the mouth of pity 
is closed; 50 Tj-buncAft (optative) seAcAi* n^]i?i7, may the gates 0/ hell de 
closed; 50 ij-beAijc-Att (optative) to to]\ A]ti ad cAUiij n;A|t 5n|tAti A|]t 
nexxri;, thy wilt be done on earth as it is done ik heaven. 

For the Imperfect ^ to the root annex cj. 

btii)q, Ti)e, cu, ^, ], f|i)i), fjb, ]Ab. I used to be shuty Sfc. 
buA]lc], ,, „ „ ,, I used to be beaten, Sfc. 
3|t^6u]3q, ,, „ „ ,9 I used to be lovedy ^c. 
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Perfect (a8) 

biiiMb, Ti)c cu, f e, &c. 1 was shuty thou wast shuty 8fc. 
bii<V]U6, „ „ / was struck, thou toast struck, Sfc. 

3ji^6a]3A6, ,, ,, I teas loved, thou wast loved, §•(?. 

Observe, that it is the secondary or aspirate forms of the personal pro- 
nouns second person (6u) and MtV^ singular (e, f , for fe, f?) and the. third 
penon, plural (tl^t) or ]Ab), and not the primary that are employed after 
each tense of the passive voice. 

Irish Grammarians taking for granted that cu, e, f, ]At3, are accusative 
cases of the personal pronouns, vrere sorely*puzzled in accounting for the 
grammatical phenomenon of having accusative cases the subject of verbs 
passive. The pronouns cu, e, f, ]A&, (for fc, xh T1^^)i ^^ nominative cases 
but affected nominatives—See p. 91| § 89. 

Future-^ ( I ), pAp, (2), ocAjt. 

F' t P rbur)-|:A|t rr^e, &Ci I shall or will he shut, Sfc, 
* \buAil-]:A|i, „ „ I shall or will be beaten. 

u)^ of root is changed into ocs\\. 
Second Con. — 3|iA6ocA|t nje, I shall or toill be loved. 

Conditional — (I) (FA]6e), (2) ocA]6e. 

p,. p fbmjf A]8e nje, I would or should be shut, 
J?irs '^^ j^buA]lpA]8e I would or should be beaten. 

U|^ unto oc^ite. 

Second Con. — 5]t^8ocAi6e rf)6. / would be loved, 8fc. 
bA Ti)-buA]l|:Al8(?, n)e, if I had been beaten, 
bA i)5p^6ocA]8e, nje, if I had been loved, 

" ^a/' gives to the conditional tense the meaning of the pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Past, CA, ce (or, te). Future, ]or},Jtt. 

but;, bui)CA, shut, closed. ]0t;buT)CA, about to be shut, 

buAil, buA|lce, beaten. ^oijbuA^lce, about to be beaten 

5}t^6u|3, 3|i^6ui36e, loved. '\oi)^^6\x]^e, about to beloved 

The prefij[ )oo to the past participle imparts to it a meaning like that 
^hich is peculiar to the termination dus in Latin. 
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§ 134. — TABLE OF PERSONAL ENDINGS OF VERBS OF THE SECOND 

CONJUGATION. 



Root, 51^^^*^] 3* ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Singular. 



Floral. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Imper. 
Mood. 



P.es. 



1. 

2. 3|i^u]5. 

I . — ]iu. 

'• — in- 



1. 
2. 



l6. 



3. — bir 



Q 
O 
O 



Ui 



< 
o 

Q 



Hab. 
Pres. 



Imper 



Per. 



Fut. 



COKD. 



Al)1?, 11)6, CU, 

re. 



l.(5|t^&u|5)-]i;i;. 

2. — t^. 

3. ^ a6 r^. 



1. 
2. 
3, 



ir- 
r6. 



I. (5fi^66c)-Ab. 

2. A]|l. 

3. — A|6 "f^. 



Optat. 



1. 5it^8oc-A]0i). 

2. — itv. 

3. — ^6 1*6. 



1. 5[t^6u|5-Ab. 

2. — ||t. 

3. — i6 f6. 



I. 
2. 
3. 



TDU]b. 

c|6. 
lb. 



riAb. 



1. ,^ — Tt)U|p 

2. — q. 

3. — bir. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Tl)A|t. 

bA|t. 



1. ATT)U]b. 

2. — A|6. 

3. — A]b. 



I. 
2. 

3. 



Arnuji*. 

A]6. 

> Ajbir. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



n)U|b. 

c|6. 



— lb. 



1. CAfi mfe 

2. — CU. 

3. — 6. ' 



1. CAjt ri^fe. 

2. — CU. 
3.-6 



1. t] rt)^. 

2. — CU. 

3. —6. 



1 . Ai> n)e. 

2. — CU. 

3. —6. 



1.. 
2. 
3. 



— Ajt ro6. 

CU. 

— 6. 



L A]6en7e. 

2. — cii. 

3. — 6. 



1. CAft n)6. 

2. — cii. 

3. — 6. 



1 f|ui). 

2._|-|b. 
3. — |Ab. 



1. — fjDu, 

2. — r|b. 
3 ]Ab, 



I. 
2. 
3. 



rib. 

]Ab. 



I.— 
2.— 
3.— 



]Ab. 



I. 
2. 
3. 



rf«)i). 
rib. 

]Ab. 



l. 
2. 
3. 



rib. 

lAb. 



I. 
2. 
3. 



rp)u- 
rib. 

lAb. 



InFINIT. 115^6. PAB. U5A6. 



PASSIVE PART. 5ii^6ui5ce. 



Observe in this table the broad vowel endin^^s c\ft* ftnd not ceA|i, «>d and 
not c.x6, are for the sake of having one form of spelling, the only suffisLcs of 
the second conjugation. See Section 125, p. 122. 

Z^" The phonetic " -a," employed in Table. § 123, pp. 118, 119, before the 
endings, n^uir* ^iM^i &fr» n^Aft, bAtt, toA\i, is omitted in this, because it is not re- 
quired in articulating the word. See p. 115. note. 
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§ I35w Til'.* Analytic form of the passive voice is very 
easy. It is simply the verb to be^ " bo be^c ^ conjugated as 
in English with the past participle. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Prttent Tense, 
Singular. Plaral 



1. CA Tt)6 bttA|lce| / am 

beaten, 

2. c^ ru baA]lce, thou art 

beaten* 

3. c^ x^ buA]lce, he is 

beaten. 



1. z^ ]*|t)r) bu<V]lce, we are 

beaten, 

2. c^ f|b buA]lce, ye are 

beaten, 

3. zHx X]^^ buA]lce, the?/ are 

beaten. • 



Past Tense, 



1. b^ 11)6 buA]lce, / toas 

beaten. 

2. b] cu buAjlce, thou wast 

beaten, 

3. b] x^ bu^]lce, he was 

beaten. 



I b| XWV bttAilce, we were 
beaten, 

2. b] f|b buA]lce, ye tvere 

beaten, 

3. b^ 1*1 Ab huj^]lzey they were 

beaten. 



Thus any past participle placed after the analytic form of the verb ** bo 
be|6" gives tlie analytic conjugation in the passive voice of that verb from 
which the past participle is taken. 

The past participU like adjectives terminating in a vowel, undergoes no 
change in the singular or plural number. 

^S^ Taking it for certain, that the learner knows how to conjugate th^ 
verb *' DO be]6/' it is not then necessary to give any other tense of the analytic 
conjugation. 

{A he}t biiijcA. 
A be]C buA]lce« 
A be]c 5]t^6u|5ce. 

§ 136. Why is ca (or ce) the termination of the past 
participle aspirated in some verbs not aspirated in others ? 
This is, perhaps, one of the most diflScult things for a mere 
learner in Irish to know ; yet to a native hearing the language 
spoken there is nothing more easy, simply because the as- 
pirating or not aspirating of c in this situation and in others 
like it IS a matter of euphony, and is best learned by hearing 
the language spoken. 

To simplify the difficulty then, let the learner treat every 
past participle as a compound word formed from the verbal 
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root and tlie particle or verb c*.; (for> biiAflce, beaten, :r..ay 
be regarded as a compound of biiA^l beat, and ca, is ; bn\)i^^\ 
of but), shut, CA is; 3fi^6u|3C€, of 51t^«i5 lovcy c<v, u,) 
Apply then to c, the first latter of the participial suffix, the 
rules already given for aspirating compound terms. What 
are the rules? see pp. 34, 35, §24, rule 3, and exception 1. 
It may bo well to repeat them here; that the initial conso- 
nant, if mutable, of all words which form in composition the 
second part of a compound term, is aspirated. 

Exception 1. — Words beginning with any of the dental 
consonants b, c, ]•, when the preceding part of the com- 
pound ends in b, c, f , I, i;. 

From the principles of lingual euphony enunciated in the foregoing, the 
two following rules are formed. 

EuLE 1. — After b, c, f, I (U) i) (op); or their aspirates 
6 c 5, asp, (which in sound is same as that of 6) and c, 
guttural; as, feub, blow^ feubcA, blown; fti)ACc, chastise^ 
f njAccA, chastised; ca|*, tioist; CAfCA, tioisted; buAil, beat^ 
buA]lce, beaten; but), shut^ but)CA, shut; cIao]6, subdue, 
weaken, cUo]8ce, subdued; b^]c, drown, bA]cce, drowned ; 
fl5, weave, pi5ce, woven; c|toc, suspend, hang, crucify, 
execute, cjtoccA, suspended, hung, crucified, executed* 

Rule 2.*— After any other consonant^ or after the ending 
]5 in verbs of the second conjugation c (of ce, or ca) is as- 
pirated : (b) lub, bend, loop, lubcA, bent, looped, like a hook, 
(3) ^^S» make soft, rock, stir, bo^cA, softened, stirre(i; c]toro, 
bend, make crooked, cfton>CA, bent, make crooked; c|tAp, 
fold, tuck, gather, shrink, c|iApcA, folded, tucked, gathered, 
shrunk ; cu]ft, set, put, soto, bury, cu]|tc;e, set, sown, put, 
buried. 

The whole difficulty is mftde plain by undenUodiDg the two points ex- 
plained in these rules. 

The following are- the words of Dr, O'Donovan on this subject. The 
rule is not readily intelligible^ nor is it possible for an ordinary student to 
remember it, because the principles on which it is founded are not explained. 

Rule. — " c has its radical sound after c, 8, J, I, II, ij, 
VX), X, t, as, c|ioccA, hanged or suspended; fpoccA, emcLS^ 
ciliated; b<\]cce, drowned; ^pft6|bce, spread; f^i^jce, a6- 
sorbed ; bjiujgce, bruised; rpolcA, praised; itjeAUcA, de^ 
ceived; b6At;cA, done; c^yz^, twisted; bjifpce, broken; 
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\A(t]ic^^ ctos-eJ. But in verbs In ujgiti), or i5(n), wliich mako 
the future in eocAb, and Jn all veibs of which the root ter- 
minates in b, c, b, 3, tij, p, ]i, z — the c is aspirated whether 
the characteristic vowel be broad or slender, as, lubcA, bent; 
]:eACCA, bowed; jjie^bcA, lashed; c|i^i5re, closed; beAi)- 
i;u]5ce, blessed; cotoca, dipped ; fcA]pce, scattered; lonj- 
AjtcA, peeled; peAjtccA, entombed.** — /rwA Grammar ^ p. 
206. 

<^ In the Erse or Scottish dialect of this language, the c is never aspirated 
in the past participle; but it is marked with a decided aspiration in the 
oldest Irish manuscripts." And it has always its slender sound in the Erse, 
whether the characteristic yowel of the root be broad or slender. Stewart, 
therefore, recommends the termination of the passive participle to be always 
written te trfthoiit Regard to the characteristic vowel. But tliis is not ad- 
missible in Irish I for, the termination of the passive participle is pronounced 
broad or slender according to the last vowel of the root, as, bftiff breaJkt past, 
part, bttjrce ; 61, drink, past. part. olcA, drunkf (not oilte as in the modem 
Brse.) It should, however, be confessed, that in the county of Kilkenny, 
and some other ^rts of the South of Ii«la&d, the passive participle is pro- 
nounced slender in a few words of which the characteristic vowel is broad... 
But thiis is most decidedly a corruption, for in the province of Connaught, and 
in the western portion of Munster, the c in these words is pronounced with 
its proper broad sound. It should be remarked, also, that the c in this ter- 
mination is frequently aspirated in Kerry, and parts of Cork in positions where 
it has its radical sound in most other countries, as, ^eAllCA, promised^ pro- 
nounced geallha; v:)ej^\\tA, deceived ; pronounced mea/ZAa. — Dr, Donovan* 9 
Irish Grammar, pp. 205, 306. 

Obs. — The aspurate or non-aspirate sound of c in the ending cAft, of the pre- 
sent tense passive, is regulated like that of the passive participle. — See p. 144. 

I^T In the passive voice aspiration deed not occur in any initial conso- 
nant even though it should be preceded by bo or \io, or any of the other 
particles which usually, produce it. 

§ 137. — PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word which partakes of the nature of 
the noua-adjective, and of the verb. 

§ 138.— There are two participles— the active and the passive. In Irish, 
the active participle necessarily partakes of the nature of the noun eubstaU' 
five, for it is identical with the infinitive mood. The prepositions alone which 
affect them are different. • 

" The participle (actite) is used in many languages as a substantive." — 
Laihamf § 402. 

This is especially true in Greek, it is true in Latin, in French, and even 
in English. Witness the number of words ending in ing; as, singing, play- 
ing, building, preaching, which are nouns as well as participles. Tlie pas- 
sive participle partakes always of the nature of the adjective. 

§ 139. The active participle denotes preeent time when 
preceded by the preposition A]5, at ; as, a]3 buAlA6 ; poeti- 
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cally or oontractedly, <^' bti^US, ct Icatii:^, not 'unlike tl^o 
Saxon form a-beating; past time with i*v]i, after ; as, |A|; 
ip-buAU6, after beating, {Ke ) having be&teu ; future time 
with A||i cf, on the point of, about to ; as, Ai]t cj buAU6, 
about to heat. 



The preposition A}5, o/, is often contracted into a', especially in 
Scotch Gaelic ; sometimes, as in hurried conversation or in poetry, it is omitted 
altogether. 

§ 140. The passive participle has a future meaning to a 
certain extent, when incorporated with the prefix '* ]ox) ;" 
as, ]oobuAlce, to he beaten, |0t}5rt^6ui5ce, to he loved, formed 
from buA]lce, beaten ; 5it^6u| Jce, loved. 

§ 141« The -passive participle is formed from the root of the verb, by an 
nexing to it ce or ca« The letter c of the annexed part is to remain in its 
natural state (as, buA]lce), or must be aspirated (Ex. 5tUM»tti^ce) according 
to the rules, § 136, pp. 137, 138, 139. 

*iii*- As a general rule, the plural of the participial noun (active) is the 
same as the participle passive ; as, niolA6, praise ; plu. n;olcA| praises ; ipolcA 
is the passive participle also, signifying j^roifeif. 



CHAPTER VIL 

CONJUGATION OF THE UtREGULAB VEBBS. 

$ 142. Obs. — The number of verbs irregular in Irish is ten. They are 
called irregular mainly to conform to the fashion of grammarians, who thus 
denominate in other languages that class of verbs which differ from the com- 
mon standard of conjugation. Irish verbs differing from the regular form are 
defective rather than irregular ; moreover, the defect is confined to one or 
two tenses, chiefly to the perfect. A certain very numerous class of verba 
in Latin, like those defective in Gaelic, borrow the perfect from some obsolete 
verbs of kindred meaning, and yet they are not denominated irregular. 

*'It is very evident,'' says Robert G. Latham, " that it is in the power of 
the grammarian to raise the number of etymological irregularities to any 
amount by narrowing the definition of the word irregular; in other words, 

by framing an exclusive rule This is the last art (framing exclusive 

rules) that the philosophic grammarian is ambitioot of acquiring." — 7%« 
English Language, 

§ 143. These Gaelic yprbs are : (1) be]ftiti), I bear ; (2) 
bei]t]n) (veirhim), I give ; (3) clii|!)|n;, I hear ; (4) b6Ai;A]ti;, 
I do ; (5) &e]|t]n), I say ; ((>) t^AjAinj, I find ; (7) V^\c]n), I 
see ; (8) iiiSiit), I roach ; (9) ce]6|TD, I go ; (10) c]5ift), I 
come. 

In the first edition of the ** College Irish Grammar,'' the conjugation 
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of .^.ch vtib under a distinct Iteadiiig was presented in full to the student. 
That anangement took up more space than the limited dimensions of the 
present edition, "with its ampler and more enlarged contents, can well spare. 

The present arrangement so groups the irregular verbs, that all are conju. 
gated as far as possible like one verb. 

In the ** £asy Lessons'' this same order exists, for the grammatical part of 
that work was written from the notes which we had collected to improve or 
illustrate the matter of the first ; and while we were preparing for press this 
aecond edition of the College Grammar. 

(1) t>e]tt (pr. be-irh, in one syl. short), Eng. bear; Anglo- Sax, bearan; 
Goth, bairan; Lat. fer; Gr. <l>4p,pher. The several meanings of bejit are; 
(I) bring, (2) bear, (3) carry ; as, beiii Atjo xcf ^t) lOAbAttt bring hither the 
book ; bein UAjn? ad loAb^tt, bear off this book ; ' (i) produce, (5) bring 
forth; as,A5ur beini^i^ cu n;^, and you shall bring forth a son; applied to 
animals signifies (6) yean, 0) litter, &c., (8) to lay; as, be]ttcAr)Q ceAftc 
bub, ub 56 All, a black hen lays a white egg; (9) to spawn ; (10) to obtain, 
to procure ; as, beiti buA]6, obtain victory, bem beAooAcc, obtain a blessing. 
It has as many meanings as the word '* bear" in English. " The word ' bear 
is used," says Watts, " in very different senses." Or the word *' get" in the 
same language, which implies possession of, or at, any place or thing; (II) 
with the preposition Aift, ont it implies seize, lajT hold of, catch, overtake, 
bejn A^Ht catch him (it) ; An ny-bemri^ rt)e A]ti, shall I overtake him? le]r 
(with) coming after be]Tt> gives the idea of taking away; be]n leAc e, take 
it away. 

These are the several meanings which beitt has in all its moods and tenses : 
bfteic, birth; 6 n)o bttc]t, from my birth; btteit, the offspring of the mind, 
t.e., a judgment, sentence, decision, determination ; A15 cAbA^nc bfteiie, giving 
a judgment; bttei6eAri), a judge; hence the Irish fieAccA b|ve|6eAmAf7, 
Brehon laws ; bttet6eAii>0Ar, a judgment. 

beimmi I give— a form of cAbAjft, give thou. 

GONJI7dAl:iOK OF THE TEN IBBEGULAB VEBBS. 

ROOT. 

1 be]|t, bear thou, ^c.^ 

2. beiji^ ffivc, jrc« iIipebativb mood. 

2nd person is the root 
or theme. 

Singular. 



Active Voice. 



3 cltt|i), Iiear. 

4 b&AT), do. 

5 be]]t, say. 

7 fe]c, see. 

8 T*I3> reach. 

9 ce]6,go. 

10 c|3, come. 



y 




INOICATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 



I 

inji 



y^ 



3 



2 3 

•m» -16, (re) 

Plural. 

- jt 



1 

njufb, 



2 
-|6, 



i 2 

-*t;uir, -]6, 
Imperfect, 

The initial consonant if changeable is aspirated. 

Singular — iuivca>-<^6 (re). Pliu'al — rt)ii\Yr\^,-b]\'. 



3 

-it) 
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The Imperfect of b^Aij is commonly borrowed from ^i^^S, 
do, act; 5U]6-|i) {nhee-yin), I used to act, do, 3t)]6-tA, thou 
used to act, 3i?i6-a6 ye, he used to act, &c. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 
I 2 3 

of be]|i is |iu3-Af, A||t, |iu3 fe. 
.•. bef|t .•. cu3-Af •.. CU5 fe. 



Plural. 
12 3 

An)A|t, AbAfty AbAft« 



..• clu|l?... CUAl-Af 

... &&A1)... |i|i)i)-eA|* 
... feein ... bttb]t-Af 

... pAJ ... fUA|t«-Ar 



A|& fe. 

filDoe r^. 
bubA||ic }^. 
|:uAi]i re. 



• • • 



... 



• •• 



• . 



• . 



•• . 



... |:e]c .... cowA|ic-Ar cot)r)^]ll^c fe. 

..'. Tt|3 ... ]tAt)3Af, or |l|ACC-Ar |l|ACC fC 

... ce]6 ... cuA6-Af, beAC-Af cua]6 fc 

Cf3 ... CA]1)|C-Af CA|t)1C f6. 



The changeable initial consonant is aspirated. 

12 3 12 3 

-f Ab, -f A]]t, -f A|8. -pAn).ii|b, f A]6, f Ajb. 

6 ^^3 borrows its future from 3Ab, take, 3 Ab- 

fTAb ; neg. form, i)i b-pujseAb. 
9 z^]6 makes |iAcf Ab in the future. 
10 q3 „ qocpAb. 
(See remarks on the irreguhirTerbSipp. 144— 149, »i/Wi.) 

Conditional, 



1 bc|fi 


2 b^ijt 


3 cluji) 


4 b^i> 


6 beiji 


6 f A3 


7 fe]c 


8 ltl3 


9 ce]6 


10 CI3 


beijt 


bo III 


cliiii) 


b^A!) 


beif. 


v'^i 


re|C 


ri3 


co|6 


ci5 



_/ 



J- 



The changeable initial consonant suffers aspiration. 

Singular. Plural. 

12 3 12 3 

-f ^lt?i?, -f^, -Ka8 (fe). -A?DU(f, -FA]&, -K^|b|v. 
6 f ^3 makes 3Ab-f Afot^, in this tense. 

9 C^]6 „ |tACfA|171?. 

10 c|3 „ ciocFAiuu. 
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Optative — Jlegular, 
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ain**v!'.3r. 



Plural. 
12 3 



50 n}"be')ti ">| 
« 6ei]t 
' „ 5-clw]r> 
„ t;-b6AV 
„ i>-bein , 

„ b-]:e|C 

„ b-ce]8 

The partioU 50 thus pcecedes th« optative, and or that aeoount the radi- 
cal initial conaonaiit, b, {oaf instance, is eclipsed hy n> ; c, by 5, &c. 

The tenses borrowed from other verbs, which now, from usage, .belong 
to the foregoing or any of them, shall be explained. 

§ 144. .THB PASSIVE VOIOB OF THS iRRBGULAi^ VERBS. 

RuLti.— The general rule for the formation of the tenses 
of the passive voioo is, to annex to the verbal root, for the 

Present tense , . . c a]i (or, cajx) ; of the indicative ; of the 

imperat., optative, and subjunct. 
For the Imperfrct ... q 
Perftet ... a& 
Future ... pAp 
Conditional pA^Se. 
According to this the passive voice of 



it 

99 



be|]t 
be]]t 
clufo 
b^Aij 

be]|t 

peic 

m 

ce|6 
c]3 



Present Tense, 

INDICATIVE, IMPEAATIYB, OPTATIVS, SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Singular* Plural. 

12 3 12 3 

is, (be|n) -cAti tt)e, c«, 6; f|t>9. n^, ^Ab. 

Imperfect, 



J 



-c|, 



» 



99 



>> 



99 



J> 



-CAjt, for the present (-q,for the past) is annexed to each 
root; to which, by supplying the personal pronouns, the 
persons of each tense are formed. 
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Note. — After the letter \% -~ of the suiKxoi», ca|i nail cf, 
is not aspirated ; therefore the present tense of *.U\y), boAi;, 
is cliqi;cA]t, b6Ai;cA|t, — See § 136, pp. 137, 138. 

Although the above rule is plain and short, it is not objectively correct ; 
for it is not from the root precisely, so much as from the first person singular 
of each of the several tenses, active voice; that the indicative tenses of the 
passive are formed ; just as in Latin-^from amat, is formed ama^ur / amant, 
aman/tcr; amabiti amabitur. The perfects of the passive then are formed 
each from its respective tense irregnlar in the active, thus : 

Perfect active. Perfect passive. 

" 1 tius-Af, I bore, ]^w3^6 nje, I was born. 

2 cu5-4Vf, I gave, cu5a&, was given. 

3 cnAUAf, I heard, cuaU6, and clufDeAb, regu- 

larly, was heard. 

4 Ti]t)ij-eAf, I did, |i|T)i;eA8, was done. 
6 bubft-Af, I said, bubft^S, was said. 

6 ruA]t-A|*, I got, found, ^uajiaS, was found. 

7 coi)i;Anic-Af, I saw codi)A||ica8, from cooo^l^c, 

3rd sin. ; f acaj* , the affect- 
ed irreg. perf. pass., was 
seen. 
The remaining three verbs are intransitive. 

jj^"* The tenses of the passive have never the initial conaonant aspirated, 
like those of the active. 

§ 145. From the^conjugation of these verbs, called in Irish Grammar, irre- 
gular, here presented to the learner, it is seen that they are perfectlyregular 
in their numbers and persona, and are irregular only in this, that they want 
certain tenses. 

The tenses which make any show of difficulty to the learner| are the per- 
fect and infinitive. 

" In language itself," says Latham Q English Language,' p. 336, fourth 
edition), ** there is no irregularity. The word itself is only another name for 
our ignorance of the processes that change words.*' Again, '*The whole 
scheme of language is analogical." 

BEMABKS ON EACH OF THE IBEEGULAB VEBBS, AKD ON THE 

SECOKDABY OB ACQUIBED TENSES^ 

§ 146. — 1. be^ni"?! / iear or bring forth, wants only the perfect, which it 
borrows from an obsolete verb, TvuSvVjm, formed, very likely, from tto, very, 
and ru5A]n), I bring, give, bestow. In the future tense indicative, and in 
the conditional, e of be\\i is long be]|tt:A&, or beAntr^o ; future passive, 
beAttfTA^ ; conditional, heA\iipA]i}ri — passive, beAni?A]6e ; in the infinitive or 
verbal noun the position of the final \i (being a liquid letter) is changed, and 
made to coalesce with the initial b, thus : 

Infinitive participle, bne]t, hreh (and not be]Yte6). 
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§ 147. — 2. The verb, bemw, I give, pr. vehhim^ distinguished from the 
former by the letter b being aspirated, has, as it were, two handmaids, which 
supply it with tenses, not only the imperative (cAbA]Tt), perfect indicative, 
(fcusAf), and infinitive, (cAbAijic), which are found wanting, (in bejrt), but 
other tenses which it does not want. These assisting verbs are cu5AiTt) and 
cAbn^jn) (contractedly for cAbJ^]t\]nj). From cAbAjtt alone it borrows the 
imperative and infinitive, and along with the regular form beAftirAb supplier 
to the future the secondary form cAbAftpAd (pr. thotoar/adh), I shall give. 

(Supplied tenses.) 

imfbkahye mood. 
Singular. Plural. 

cAb]tArt)u|f, tJwwramush. 
CAbA]|i, pr. thower, give^ cAb|iAi6, thowree. 
CAbfiA6 I'd, thowroo, „ cAb|tAib]f, thowradeesh. 

The infinitive, cAbA]]tc, thowarth. 

Indicatitb Mood — Pbbsfnt Tbnsb. 

be]|i|ii), ctt5A|it), and cAb|tA]n) ; passive present, (indicative 
and imperative), be||ireA]t, cu5CA|t, cAbA|iCA|t, 

Habitual Present. 

beifteApo Ti?d, CU5A01) Ti)^, and cAbpAOi), tt)6. 

Jmpeffect, 

bent]i)i), and cu5Ait;t;. 

The perfect is from the verb zu^^^rt) alone, as is shown 
in the table of conjugation, the perfect passive is cu5a6, 
from the perfect active. 

NoTB.— The verb cAbA]tt,^tt^e, seems to be derived from the verb be]nit!j» 
itself, and a certain prefix expressive of bemgf essencCf a things a real gift / 
and one which appears to be related in meaning, and very Ukely derived from 
the old verb, c&, am, is, are, which is found in the present tense of the verb 
bo be]6, to be — of which said ci\, the infinitive would be *' ca6," a being, an 
essence, a reaUty, Civbemin) or cAbA]|t|ii7, then means, I give m reality ^ I 
bestow, cortfer a gift, favour, or the like. With this meaning it has a certain 
force and strength, which the verb beiti|io has not, and is on that account 
employed solely in that mood— the imperative — in which command, entreaty, 
is implied, and in the infinitive, because that mood, being a verbal noun, con- 
veys the idea of imparting gifts, cAbAttc (cAbAttcAf — a gift bestowed.) 

The future tense of cAbA]it, although composed of two syllables, receives 
not the sufiix ocAb (peculiar to the second conjugation), but t:Ab, the future 
•ttffix, peculiar to verb^ of the first conjugation — like the simple verb bc]Tt ; 
for, derivative and compound verbs follow in most instances the analogy of 
their primitives and simples. 7 
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Obb. 1.— -The correct spelling of the future indicative is cAbAfttiAb, suf- 
fixing -f At) to the root cAbA]|t, which is preserved throughout} and not the 
phonetic spelling c^ubttAb, employed by Dr. Keating, by the translators of 
the Protestant version of the Bible, and others. 

Obs. 2. — According to Dr. Johnson the verb " give'' in English has 
twenty-two different meanings, primary and secondary, and receives nine 
others additional from the accessary aid of prepositions and adverbs, such as 
tn, out, over, up, off (as, give up, give over, give out, &c.) These several 
meanings — primary, secondary, and accessary — the verb beitM"? (cAbttAjtij) 
in Irish receives^ But it is necessary to remark that cAbAjni beitt, and cu5 
have the meaning of beift, bear, bring, convey, carry, along with that which 
signifies give; as, cA&A]ft casAti) tpo ca{»aI, bring hither to me my horse; 
cAbA]tt UA]nj Ai) c-olc fo^take away from me the evil; 6U5 f^ leif aij Ti)eub 
A bf A5A11;, he brought with him all I had in possession. Thus the verb 
cAbAjtt conveys in Irish ideas apparently opposed one to the other. 

^^ 6^]Tt is part of the compound not only of (1) c^bAfti, 
givey but of (2) Ub^^^it, speak, which is composed of Iiia8 
(utterance, Gr. XaXco, I utter), or from Ub, a lip, and be]|t ; 
also (3) of co|fibei|t, to offer, to dedicate, from co|t, tho 
Keltic name of Jove, and bem ; (4) ]o6be||i, to offer in sacri- 
fice, from ]o6 and be]|i ; ^ob, like ai or ^o|, means a crea- 
ture — ?.e., to offer a being in sacrifice to God. 

§ 148. (3) Tim verb ckji?, hear. 

The tJiird in order is clujo* hear, which in the formation of its tenses is 
regularly formed after the model of the first conjugation, except that (I) its 
regular perfect ^'cluineAf,'' is commonly by metathesis, or rather by substi- 
tuting I in place of 17, written and pronounced cuAlAf (irregular) ; and (2) 
that the infinitive and participle form Is " clof." CluYijeAr» the regular per- 
fect, is not uncommon. This verb clufi? may therefore be safely ranked 
among the regular verbs, yet it has been here retained in order to conform 
to received notions which regard it as irregular. 

§ 149. With the infinitive dor, the following terms in the Keltic and 
foreign dialects seem to have a strong affinity : 

Irisb^ cluAf , (a noun) an ear ; the organ which has 

the power to (dor) hear, 
„ clu, report, fame, reputation, what the public 

hear of one. 
Welsh, clywy hearing. 
Greek, /cAvo), to hear on report. 
Latin, cIviao, to be talked of, to be reputed. 
Irish, clucAC, adj., renowned. 
Greek, kKvto% and xAvrwcoy, renowned, famed, 
Latin, inclytm. 
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§ 150. (4) <DSaii, do. 

The verb bCAij, rfo, acifinaie, is in meaning like the Latin/acio. It bor- 
rows (1) the perfect from th ^ v(rb 5»Ji6inj, / act (root snfo.ij, n., an act) f 
and (2) also the imperfect 51; ;n, /tcW to act. 

Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 tii5i)eAr,«I did. 1 it|JoATijA|t, we did. 

2 ItlSOir, thou didst. 2 iti3i)AbA|i, you did. 
8 TtiSoe re, he did ; |t]5i)e 3 Ti|5i)AbA]t, they did. 

XU she did. 

The regular perfect of 50)6 is soi^eAr, which, with the prefix \io incor- 
porated, becomes Mone^r (^ asp.) In the modern spelling ^ (asp.) is changed 
into n for sound's sake. The infinitiTC is De^nAd, (old spelling t>eAn-Mt)). 
The subjunctive or secondary form of the verb after the particles tj-Ac, rjf, 50, 
is t>e'A]\r}A'\n)\ as t>e]n re i)ac f)&e)ixYtoA|tQ (subjunctive mood), he says that 
I do not do; and perfect, beAttijAr; beyft re d-ac i)-beAttijA]6 ipe ad ceAttc, 
he says that (subjunctive perfect) I did not do justice. 

t)eAn is very likely compounded of bo and 50Td]n). That it is so, is seen 
more plainly from the spelling of the secondary or subjunctive form of the 
verb, viz. " b joi)onA]nj," as, bem re "50 u-bforjoOAiTO," he says that I do. 
This form b|onoOA1t9> is clearly derived from bo and snjdjn?. t)eo^ij in pro- 
cess of time assumed the preaent form, smoothed down from the older one 

§151. (5) <De||t, *ay. 

All the tenses of bd]nit9 are regular, except the (1) perfect, bubft^r ; (2) 
the imperative, xxbAin ; and the (3) subjunctive, AbftAin; ; perfect bubttAr* 
=bo and bemeAf — bo, sign of the perfect tense, and beifieAr, perfect tense 
from the verb he}\\]ii), I bear, bring forth, out, &q. 

2lbA][t, say=A, an intensitive particle, and be f ft; Ah\i^]n), 
I say, is composed of a and be]|i|n7. The infinitive is bo 
|ia6, to say. The passive of Ab|iA|rr) is AbA|icA|i ; of be||i|Ti7, 
be]|tceA|t; perfect active, bubfiAf ; passive, bubftAfe. 

§ 152. I^Ag- (6) get, Jind, the sixth of the irregular verbs, of which the 
only tenses not following the normal mode of conjugation are (puAttAr), the 
perfect active, and (ruAttA6 ; and rit|t), the perfect passive ; with the con- 
ditional, ruioinn, would get. 

5e|b|ii; (like 5A5A]n)), a verb of kindred meaning, signifying to get, sup- 
plies, most commonly, the imperfect, futuref and conditional tenses, 
V' Tt^]tt was found, although not much employed in written or spoken Irish, 

is still not unfrequently read and heard. The writer of these pages has 
within the last few days (1863) heard an Irish peasant make use of the word 
in ordinary conversation. 

the passive participle is wanting. It would be regularly r^^^f l^ut it is 
not in use. The present participle, ^A^A]i with "aj\\** on; Ic, with; is em- 
ployed in its stead, as (speaking of a thing found) c^ re ^]]^ T^t^]^t it has 
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been got; z!S ro le r'^o*M^ i* i* to be had; t^aJajI with lo (prep.) has the 
meaning of a passive verb. (See Syntax — le with.) 

§ .153. (7) Vefc, The Gaelic verb, signifying to see, to look at, is ex- 
pressed in Irisli by the term rejc, see (vide) and C]6in;. In the imperative 
mood the term An;A|tc is usually heard, and beAttc ; Gr, ^€pK<a. 

t^e|C)n) and ci6itij are each conjugated regularly. In the perfect, how- 
ever, coTjnAticAr, / saw, is the form. This term, coijrjAttcAr, is equal to 
*• con," together (Latin, con), and beAjtcAf. ContjACAf, I saw, is anotlier 
form nearly as common, derived from con, co, and ^ciceAr, regularly formed 
from |:e]C, see. The inf. is irreg. ^e]cxin, and by the interchange of c and 
r-^reTrciHt to which c is sometimes annexed for the sake of strength, thus, 
^eixcujz. The perfect passive is, strangely enough, '* f ACAf," as well as 
** conrjATtcAD." 

§ 154. K]o (8) to get as far as, to reach, is an active intransitive verb- 
it has no passive voice. It is irregular in the infinitive mood, |toccA|0, to 
reach. 

(S^" As a fact deserving of notice, the Irish speaking inhabitants sound 
all infinitives ending with n as if c were annexed ; ^reicrin, to see, they pro- 
nounce tre^cnnc ; pulAns, to suffer, pwlApsc ; leA0AibA]ij, to follow, as if 
leAnATijr.inc, &c. This is a falling off from the written standard; U is not to 
be imitated. Something of the same kind appears in English, as among is 
sometimes written and pronounced amongst ; amid, amidst ; while, whilst, &c. 

§ 155. Ce]6 (9), go, makes the perfect irregularly — CuAoAf, I went ; the 
future, ^AC|:Ab„/ shall go ; conditional, tiACpAinn, / would go ; the infinitive, 
bo 6ul, to go; and participle, A]5 ti\x\, going, t) of bul, is commonly pro- 
nounced like 5; thus, 5ul (which means crying.) The cause of this is, that 
the letter 5 of the particle, v.g. "A]3," bul, going (being more forcible thau 
that of b, which immediately follows it), receives such phonetic strength, 
that the sound of b is lost, or combines with that of 5. 

tj^^ CuA]6, went (as, cuAi6 fe, he went) is pronounced usually f ua]6 fe. 
The c is guttural and should be pronounced like ch. There is a verb, T:uA|d, 
to resign, to give up, to yield f as, t:a]6 or fruA]i) xe, a tpjottAb, he yielded up 
his spirit. " "Oo pAfo, pro ^A]6, a verho ; i:A)6inj, loco cedo, abeo." — Leo, 
Commentatio de Carmini Vetusto Hibernico, p. 14. 

Obs. 1. — The past tense of re|6 (cuadav) is often tiCACAXt after the par- 
ticles nf, not; At), whether (interrogative) ; 50, that; as, U] 6eACAi6 fe, he did 
not go; at? nbeACA]6 cu, did you go? It is always 6eACAf in the subjunc- 
tive, as beitt re 50 tj-beACA^b r]Ab, he says, that they went. tJeACAr, appears 
to be a compound form of cuA6Af and t>o, the prepositive particle of the 
perfect. 

Obs. 2. — The verb injc^s or ]ti)i5, depart (from ]ti) about, over, and above, 
moreover, and ccjq, go), is a regular verb. The verb cctc (pr. theh), hasten^ 
be off, is regular; eiftjo, arise, is rcg. This last, is occasionally employed iu 
the written and spoken language in the sense of go, as eirtio Av;)i^c, go out, 
come out ; C|ti]5 50 l)ecel lubA, go to Bethlehem of Judxi, 

J^^ C^lf^Io» ffOf is a corrupt form of ze]t, used only in the imperative ; 
t)A ceijtio Ann \\r),do not go there, is an expression not uncommon amongst 
the people of the counties of Gal way and Mayo. 
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"CtS {come), imperative c^t** 

§ 156. (10) The conjugation of the verb z]'^]rr), I come, should be well 
known, for its use in Gaelic is very common, being employed with the com- 
pound pronoun lion), with me, leAc, with thee, leir» with him, &c.| to express 
the English words, can, could ; as, 

'C^S l|ott), I can — literally, it comes with me. 
T!^I5 leAc, thou canst , it comes with thee, 
T'lS le]f , he can ; c]5 le]ce, she can, it comes with her, 
'C^]V]c l]on7, 1 was able, I could — literally, it came with 
me, SfC, 

'C|0C|:a]6 l]ort)y I will-he able; conditional, c|ocf<V|or?, 
I would come ; and in third person singular followed by 
l]on), with me; leAc, with thee; \e]X, with him; i\\)v, with 
us, &c., I could have (done it)— literally, it would have 
come with me (to do it). 

Infinitive bo ce^cc ifidyht), or c6v\cc {hi-ught) 6 long or 
short. 



Sometimes the perfect tense, t A^nicAf, is spelled cAtj5Af , / tsame ; 
6Ai75A]t, thm earnest; tA]t7)5 x^* he came; in the Protestant version of the 
Old Testament, e,g,. Gen., c. 18, v. 5, and c. xix, v. 8 (tAns^bAt^, they came). 
This faulty orthography is not to be found in the Catholic version by Dr. 
MacHale. 

Many verbs in Irish form, it is true, their infinitive mood and participles 
differently from the regular mode, but they are not, on this account, irregular. 

To increase the amount of irregularities ** is the last art that the philoso- 
phic grammarian is ambitious of acquiring. True etymology reduces irregu- 
larity by maVing the rules of grammar not exclusive but general.'' — Latham 
on the English Language, p. 336. 

)t, eat, 

§ 157. The verb ]t {eeh), eat (Latin, ed-o), changes c into 
f in the future and conditional tenses, JpF^b, / sliall eat ; 
1of|:A]i)0> I would eat. 

The change from c to r is phonetic ; the use of o before it, as found in 
MSS., arises from collating the vowels broad with broad. 

(^ The fact that in the verb ]t, eat, r and c, are found in the root, the 
one in the present, the other in the future tense, is very striking to any one 
who knows the well-known roots es and ed, of the verb edo in Latin, iff-nu, 
Greek, to eat ; in ed-o the root is ed {d and / are of the same organ, the one 
is commonly interchanged for the other) ; in es-ca,/ooef, it is es, like the |f in 
yppAb, future of ic, eat; in n.;e manner in 4(r-Bitv, to eat; and e5-/i€vat, to 
eat, the roots are es and ed, exactly like the Irish ]c and Tf in ir-(f'<^&)* 

The infinitive of yt, is -[teiuke), to eat; the perfect buAn/ea^, is r. cor- 
rupt form, for &'|ceAr> the regular perfect. 
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§ 158. There are Bixty-eight irreg^ular verbs in French ; yet to attain a 
knowledge of the French language is not considered very difficult. Its ortho- 
graphy, to the eye of an English-speaking student, is not at all in accordance 
with the pronunciation which he is taught to give the words of that language* 
The final consonants are quiescent. The Irish language has fewer irregular 
verbs, and fewer quiescent letters ; how then does it arise that Gaelic or Irish 
is considered by the same individuals difficult to be acquired, because a few 
aspirated letters, having little or no sound, enter into the composition of 
many of its words ? The fault, it seems, does not rest in its intrinsic difficulty; 
it must exist either in the want of clear philological elementary works hitherto 
unattainable, or perhaps it arises from the apathy of Irishmen to be Irish in 
language as well as in thought and in action.' It is time that this apathy 
should cease. 

§ 159. — DEFEOTIVB VERBS. 
The following defective verbs are those which are most frequently met 
with in manuscripts and printed works : — 

Aiji r^, eaid he; A||t, says; before a vowel takes an f 
suffixed, as, A||tf ao i^eAjt, says the man: y is here 
suffixed for sound's sake. 

Ab b<\c, lie died. 

CA]C]:|6, mihst; it is the same through all the tenses and 
persons. 

Mi t:A&, he relates (Latin, /afur); found in Dr. Keating's History of Ireland, 

passim, 
^A]6, or t:A0i6, he gave upy he resigned; PA&tiu]c bo ^A]6 fe A rf^fOM^t 

Patrick resigned his spirit. See p. 148, § 155. 
XeAbA]n), I am able; wants the imperative and infinitive moods, with the 

participles. 

|:eAfA]tD, I know, 

]:eAbAti, / know ; used negatively and interrogatively ; as, ijf ^eAb^n n)e, 
J do not know; ijf ^eA&An)Att, or ijf ^eAbfXAnjAtt, we do not know; 
%]t)]\\f knows (same). 

t)] |:ul^i|t, it must=il/aut (French). 

ol, ott, quoth; as, ol Te» quoth he; ol r]A&, quoth they; ii)A|t, a itjtc 6\i 
ATj r-^J^S^Tic* v^cU, my son, said the priest; eittjo, o\ re, arise, said he ; 
A|ti and ott, seem to be the same verb. — Latin, atV, says; Vita MoUng, 

^opbA6, was finished, made complete; from ^i}}}, perfect. 

|:eAccA6, was fought ; v^acza6 cAt, a battle was fought ; from freAcc, 

to subdue, to wc^e, to fight out, to stibduef break down* 
f eAccA, broken^ stidued, conquered, 

^u|tA]l, it is necessary ; A|5 irujtA^l u]lc, exerting eviL 
f]tv\o]t)A8, was brought under ; subdued {root, ]*itAot7, a 

bridle), 
cGAjiDA, he escaped; cA]tpAf, was revealed; from 

cAbA]|i, give, and f |0|*, knowledge. 
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§ 160. — OBSOLETE VERBS. 

The following verbs, though obsolete, are found in 
written records and printed books. An explanation of the 
terms must be useful. 

2lc cobA, he has, he shares, partakes of. 

Root, cu^bf a portion; ac is an old form form for a and bo — a, who, and 
t>o, sign of the perfect tense ; ac cobA tpfAn, he entertains a wish. 

Bac, he died; also ac b^c, a bAjl, lie died; and a united 
with bA]l — thus, AbA]l, dead; also A|ib^]l and e|ibA]l, from 
^, who, and bAC, died, Bac, droiun, is not at the present 
day obsolete. 

t^Ac and bA6A6 are in common use, signifying to drown, to perish ; and 
the derivative formed from these terms, v.g. from bSx]Z(if perished; is formed 
bti]ceAc; l;^ b^freAc, a perishing day ; c]t bA]t3Ac, a drowning shower, a 
deluge of rain. 

BeAbA^f , he died {i.e., a, bA, a, bAf) a, who ; bA, was ; 
A, in; b^f, death. 

CAcAti), he departed {(oT zHs, he is; A in, cAtb, repose), he reposes with the 
dead ; cAii) had the meaning of death in the old language. In the derivation 
of cAiijleAcc (Tallaght, near Dublin, from cAri), death, plague ; and'leACc, 
a monument) this meaning is preserved. The first colony that came to Ireland 
under their leader Parthalon, 9,000 in number, all perished by a pestilence in 
one week, leaving the country once more without inhabitants. — Annals of the 
Kingdom of Ireland ; Haverty's Ireland, p. 2. Caio, in its present accepta- 
tion, means a short sleep, tjj truAn nje z'Atf) a T^em, I did not get a wink*s rest 
last night ; iji ru^lt^ Xl cAiij, she did not get any repose (sleep), 

'CefCA, he departed; cAfr<N, wanted (modern). 

Ce|]t, he fell; ce^jtb ; co]ace||t, he fell; like the modern 
cn]]i, put ; and co]t, totally, fully; CAori)A]rn, lean, I find 
convenient; from caoti), gentle, obliging ; cunjACAjrt) (from 
cuti}A, state, shape, ability; kence, curpAf, ability; and 
cumber, power), I am able, I oxn. powerful, I can, 

Cun^A means form, mode, shape, state, ability, capability for any things* 
hence, indifference, &c. This word is in common use ; as, cAb 6 ai) cunjA 
cJx ojtc, what is the state in which you are? (how are you situated, provided 
for, 8fc. ?) ; oc, ijac beAf ah cutija ci\ cu, Oh, my ! are you not in a nice way f 
f]0 e AT) cuti^A, that is the way, that is the style; c\x}X)At>b]\\, one^ho shapes, 
fashions — therefore, one who invents, i.e., frames appearances in his mind, 
which have no reality ; hence, a fabricator, a story-teller, a liar ; civ ru a 
ctti^AboffteAcr, you are only inventing. 

ClAOt;|:A]b, they trust (from cIaoi), inclined) ; cIoca, was 
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heard; from clu or chit, fame, report, hearsay ; modern 
clof and clufi) (see verbs irregular), 

*t>ecy^]\), for bo fe|crit), to see. 

^)iif (for bo f (Of), / knew ; h' eif|6, t^ was settled; for 
b'A]C|b (leo), it was agreed upon by them. 

2t)u|t^]TD, I demolish, I raze (root rt)u|t, a tt/aZQ. 

Kac, he gave] jiaccac, ^A^y jrav^; Ann. Four Masters, 
A.D. 3304. 

§ 161. IMPEBSONAL YEBBS. 

Verbs like the English 'Mt appears'' — cjdteArtf reictAft; t/ » lawful^ 
bllotAft (from blf^e, /^)» are as numerous ia Irish as in the classic languages 
of England or Greece. Strictly speaking, howcTer, these verbs are not imper- 
sonal. The real subject or nominative case is the sentence, or (as in English; 
the pronoun. 5o]rtcAttf w eaUed; incorrectly written SAfiAjt; sen^n for 
SeTHCAttf is bom; c^t^U, ii came to pass; ceAfiDA, escaped; ci5, it comes 
with (see the verb cAtt* ca|17|c), as C75 \]on}, it comes with me, I can, are of 
this class. 

§ 1G2. According to the strict meaning then of the term impersonal, there 
is in Gaelic only one or two such ; as, bAft Ijon;, he thinks ; t)A\\ le^c, thou 
thinkest ; bAft leo, they think, 

^T* t)An is very Ukely a contraction of bo and leutt, perceptible; as» 
bo leuYt l]om (for tio, emphatic particle, ]f, is; leu|t, perceivable); l]oii), by 
me; ue,, I think. 

Hi f e-AbAft n^e, / do not know ; for i)| ^ eAjTAtt n)e, it is not knovm {to) 
0t0« 



CHAPTER Vni. 

ADYEBBS. 

§ 163. An adverb is a word that shows the tirne^ man- 
ner, or circumstances of an action ; {time), as, John writes 
to-day; {manner), John walks hastily; John walks mtA 
haste ; " with haste," or " hastily," points out the manner 
of John's walking. 

The expression '< with haste," is as much an adverb u that other ending in 
** \y,** according to Dr. Priestly, who defines adverbs to be (1) ** contractions 
of sentences ; or (2) "clauses of sentences" serving to denote the manner and 
other circumstances of an action. 

The adverb modifies the meaning of adjectives and other 
adverbs as well as verbs. 

*' Adverbs, in general, are abbreviations of two or more words ; thus, 
bravely, or, in a brave manner, is derived from brave-like, wisely from wise- 
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Hke, happily from happy-like" — " English Grammar, Style and Poetry/' by 
Aichard Hiiey, 13th ed., 1862 ; Longman, Green & Longman. 

§ 164. Adverbs are therefore of two kinds; (a) the one answering to 
those denominated contractions of sentences, as in English, newly, daily (i.e., 
new-like^ day-tike); and in Irish, 50 qua6, 50 lAe6Ari7<X]l; {b) the other, 
which may be classed with those called clauses of sentences; as, A]tt ^n 
iv6bAti XV) (/©*• that reason) tJierefore; c]Atjn6r (for c]a aij tjof, what is the 
numner), how; Latin, quem-ad-modum — quo-modo. These are common in 
every language ; examples, by-an-by, now-a-days, where/ore {i.e.,for which), 
therefore {i.e./for that), guam-ob^em (Latin), on account of which thing, 
scilicet {scire-Ucet) ; tndeUcet {videre-licet) ; pour-quoi (French) ; con amore, 
lovingly. Sometimes entire incidental clauses hold the place of adverbs. 

§ 165. (a) Thoso adverbs which describe the manner 
of an action, constitute a very numerous class. They are 
formed from adjectives by means of the prepositive particle 
50 (in Scotch Gaelic, 5u); as, 5jt^&<vc, loving; "50" 
5|i^Ac, lovingly. * 

« <tf f ite^SAit Aiii'ir * 50' r^i* A5«r * 50* "710." 

Homer Q^ Iliadf** in Irish heroic metre» 
By Dr. MacHale), b. 4., L 109. 

§ 166. (^ 5o is a preposition, meaning with, in form and meaning 
like to the Latin, cum (with); Italian, con (as con amore, with love, i,e., in 
a loving manner, lovingly; adv.). That this particle ** 50" or co, means 
with, like cum or con, appears from its use in the " Annals of the Four 
Masters," vol. i. p. 1. 

CeAtfiACA U tM-* nbfljon tA]i}]c CAero]ti 50 b-Cwnn "50" cao^ap 
U-lOSeATj A5if ctt]un l^oAti, forty days before the deluge Kaesar came to 
Ireland mih fifty virgins and with three men, 

§ 167. Every adjective in the Irish language, except 
those of the comparative and superlative degrees, becomes 
at once an adverb by the use of this prepositive particle 
" 50." Hence, the great body of adverbs become known 
by learning the adjectives. 

Note. — In October, 1859, a very curious ode or bttornACA6 c-AftA, ** fierce 
appeal of battle," consisting of six hundred adverbs, was published in the 
pages of the Nation newspaper. It was furnished by Mr. William Livings- 
tone, Glasgow. This address was composed and pronounced to the Mac- 
Donalds at the battle of Harlow, fought in 1411, between Donald of the Isles 
and the Duke of Albany. The bard was a progenitor of Niall More Mac- 
mhuirich, of Barra, who supplied some of those MS. Gaelic poems of which 
James Macpherson distorted parts into English prose. 

This address is at least very curious and instructive, as affording illustration 
of the copiousness and refinement of the Gaelic language. 

The itanuB^ consisting of tome twenty lines each, are numbered in the 
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order of the letters of the alphabet. Tl. ; "hole piece would be too long for 
our limited space. The curious may be pv ..sed to see one or two, as speci- 
mens, which are here subjoined : 

** V>fioftiACA6 cAtA c\o]t)n t)ori70U]U le Iacah ^on i^Ac^uiftfc ^lbAiy4Mc. 

lAiA bliivYt CAt ^AftbAc, 1411. 

''A fierce appeal of battle of the clan Donnell, by Lachan Mor MacMuirich, aa 
Albanian. The date of the engagement of the battle of Harlow, 1411." 

<• a. clAi)i?A cuiuij cti|njfj|C|B 

CtlUAfAl) AH) 1>A f)-|O|t5At0jU. 



C. 

5u'CAlt1)A, 5U cun^ijcA, 

3tt ctt66A, 5tt c^ittAbAlAd, 

5U CAtbUAdAC, 5tt ctteuc&A^itjAc, 

3ti ciiuA|6.UTbAc, 5u coftttJleurAc, 

5tt COIJrpUllAC, 511 c6|tA5AC, 

5tt c]dt^uf5itAd, 5tt couurst^Ai, 
3tt C0I5AQCA1 511 cAtri^oft, 

5U CUll5A]tVAC, 5U CftUAldUunAC, 
5U C0eA6AC, 5U CA]6ttCAfpAC, 

3u cA]tcti]teAc, 5u ceAijnrpiteAfcAc, 

5tt CeAHQAfACy 5U cdftAtpAC, 

5u cti^^obAc, 5U cl]uceAc, 
5u curbAcbAc, 5U con^AdAc, 
5u clAoi6bU|lleAc, 5U col5Ait|tA, 
5u c]tuA]6bu]lleAc, 5a cAfbeuipACy 
5a coftbeAc, 5U co]ttbce, 
3a cii]bAT6| 5U cttt>u|%<ni)A6y 
5a cutiA]beAc, su ctrijBA]lceAc, 
5a co]ijqDneAc, 5tt coas^c, 
5a cftuAi6ctt|6eAc, 5U coitftAc, 
C^iM>AC, coUA]beAC, cfteAcrboiw 

5u b]Af7, 5U btlft, 

5a bJ^vfAtjAc, 5a beA^fuU\i7ACy 

5ti bADA, 5a bffciTi, 

5a bjosAijuA, 5a bfcoirsre, 

5a bejnnceAc, 5U bltitbuiUeA^, 

5a l^oA^l^tb'ACi 5a bofiufi^ijeAC, 

5a bolu]^, 5u bolabA]6, 

5u bttoctpetnoAc, 5a bofftc-f a|leA6f 
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5u befpftteAc, 5U beAijtjAUc, 
5tt bjccjolUc, 511 &eu|tArAc, 
5u beAftsUrtiAc, 5U &jo^aIcac, 
5u beifcetjAc, 5U &i(ib-<\Uc, 
5u bfnjeAtAc, 5U &|on5Ac, 
5u beAUi6, 5U bex\^bu]UeAC, 
3u beojiAc, 5tt bdjiACbAc, 
5u boft&A, 5U bAtj^AtiA, 
5tt buttttAijcA, 511 bAlltJA, 
3u bujisAtjcA, 5U boti|ibA, 
t>ocArAc boc]Of Ajcce." 

Adverbs are compared ; their comparative and superla- 
tive degrees are, however, those of the adjectives whence 
they are formed. 

§ 168. (b) The second class, "clauses of sentences," 
or adverbial phrases, as they are called in tsehools, points 
out the time and circumstances of an action. They are a 
complex union of prepositions and nouns. 

" Many adverbs," says Hiley, " are formed by a combination of a preposi. 
tion with other adverbs. Some are composed oi novLra^'^JEnglish Gram- 
mar, p. 71. 

ADVERBS— CLAUSES OF SENTENCES. 

21 b-^Ab, a-far; from a, m; and pAb, length. 

9X b-pAb A]* ]*o, far hence (in relation to time or place). 

21 b-pAb ]to]ri)e, long before (in time or place). 

21 3-c^]i), far off; from a, in ; and c^fi), dat. case of 
CjAij, remote^ distant, foreign, tedious; (as to time), w cf^t) 
\\oxt) cA ru Arou|5, 1 feel you are long absent; (as to place), 
yX ^AbA o' 1) Urb a c^ a 3-c^|!), one {« jfer removed from 
the {friendly) hand that is far away ; c|At;, w. ; plur., 
C]A1)ca; c*i t^ tJA "c]Ai>ca" 6 coi^i?A||iC nje en, «'if i5 
oj'e^ ^'nce I saw you — I have not seen you this age* 

21 3-coT!)i?u]6e, always, continuously ; from a, and corb- 
i)tt]8e, abode ; 1.6., abidingly, 

2lmAc, out. 

2ln)U|3, without, outside. 

The difference between An;;\c and Anju]^ is, that the one is connected with 
a verb of motion — as, cei6 ati).\c, go out: the other with a verb of rest — as, 
z'/s fi^e Mt}\x]%, / am without. 
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2lii)A]|ieAc, y to-morrow. 

2l||i A]f, hack, 

2l|]t -^t) ^8b<\|t ]*|o, therefore. 

2l||t b^ll, on f Ac spot, presently, very sooii, 

21] ft b]c, at all, in tTie world. 

2ll|t ^1510, with difficulty. 

%x)x) A|ce, near, nigh; Afce, i.e., pA^ce, Clearness ; from 
vocuf, Welsh, a^05, wear, 

2loi) -^iTt&e, on high. 

21!)aII (1) (=6, from; aij, fAe; oil, yonder ; see aooij, 
iw/ra), over, higher, to this side ; always connected with a 
verb oi motion,; as, cA|t|t ai)aII, come oven 

It is the opposite of Anor), to the other side; as, bul Aijoi? A5Uf aoaII, 
going to that side and to this side, wavering, changing from side to side, 
^not) and ad^W convey necessarily the idea of motion ; the adverhs a 6ur 
(for A b-i:o5ur), on this side; tAll, on that aide ; the idea of rest ; as, z!\ re 
A buf, he is on this side (not ai^aU); z'a r& ^H, he is on the opposite side 
(not i^r^ori). 

*ii bur ^o^X caU, here, there, hie, tUie ; on this side and on that (when a 
state of rest is implied). 

l^tjoi) A5ur An^U, hither, thither, Ave, illuc; to this side and to that 
(when the idea of motion to a place is conveyed). 



Ur)ot) (2) is written also A170U in many instances. On this account, 
and because it is in meaning antithetic to AqAll, which ends in "U," its deri- 
vation appears to be from the preposition oil, aho^ef superior, yonder, higher, 
and Ar), the : Aijon, ».«., ahoU = aij, the, oil, higher, yonder (cAob, side, or 
le]c, half, being understood) j (3) cAl is derived from the same word, *• oil,** 
and c, a prepositive, like r> in ruAr» or rather the remnant of the preposition 
bo (omitting o, and changing b into c) ; (4) a buf is a contracted form of a 
b-posur, «.€., Aij (cAob) r<>5wr» ^^^ »igl^ side. 

The particle AOi the prefix to these adverbs, is considered by Zeiiss to be 
the article, and not, as others think, the preposition. 

From analogy with kindred words in Irish, and adverbs of the like mean- 
ing in English (as aboard, afloat), the particle is readily proved to be a pre- 
position. 

9Xx) Allob, of yore {ior m) c-aid Allob, the old time ; or 
for Ai)i) [ATI}] Allob, in the olden time). 
2lt5 beAf , southward, or, front the south. 
2lt) o]}!, eastward, or, from the east. 
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2ti) )A|t, westward, or, from the west. 

21 b-rttA]c, northward, or, from the north, 

NoTB.— ^f) 6eAr» meaning /rom the south , is a contraction for 6 An 
«eAt;.so also ad oifi, /row the east, for 6 aij ojti; ah tAti, /rom the west, 
6 At) fAft; 6, /rom, being omitted. ^In 6eAr, Me «0ttM (in the nora. case), 
is composed of the article An, and the word beAr, southf right side; also at> 
6eAr is for Ann ^e^v* in the south, according to the grammatical arrangement 
of the context or sentence. 

2lo'i)occ, to-nigJU ; somotimes ofSce is added; as^ ai) 
o|8ce vocv, this very night / Greek, vvkti-: Latin, nocte ; 
Saxon, nicht ; English, nighu 

2lo |u&, to-day ; ai) U 'o iii8, this very day ; au jour 
d'huu 

Ht) i)eAccA]t, externally, in the outside, for ai)i> f eAcpAji 
(initial f , when aspirated, being omitted) ; root, f eAC, 
apart, outside ; fCAccAtt, wiorc apart. 

2li)i) Aoi)-feAcc, together. 

The word uAf*, means a&ot;«, A?^A ; hence, uAf aI (ua|*- 
aI, from UAf and aI, offspring)^ Mgh-bom, noble ; uA]fle, 
nobility. 

So, ^of means below; henee, ifeAl, low-born, lowly, 
humble; ^v c-AOf ifeAl, the common people. 

Whenever Irishmen wish to express the idea of motion upwards, or mo- 
tion in a downward direction, UAf and ]ox take an initial r ; &8f fUAf , t^« 
wards f tfot» dovmwards : rwAf Asuf r f Oft t<j9 anc? dbirn (active). 

A state of rest above is expressed by fuAf and below by rfor ; as, c^]b fuAf 
(thaid huas), they are above ; ziSp ffor, they are below. 

"hloiion from above is expressed by the form, An uAr (ie.t 6,/rom, An, thCf 
UAf, above) ; from below, by ai) fof (for 6, An, fori from the below). 

Hence, AnuAr (although compounded of uAf , above) signifies dovm ; as, 
cAfttt AnuAr, come down—- t.e., come from abo?e; Anfoft vpi cAtttt Anfoft 
come up — i.e.f from below. 

0]tt, east, fom, eastward; lAft; efter, west, xi^n, westward; follow the 
same analogy. The initial r is perhaps from the preposition 5ar> towards. 

2liii 5-cul, backward; z^ f]b Ai|t j-cul, you are be- 
hind ; z^ f]b bul Ai|i 5-cul, you are retrogading ; f a cul, 
under cover, covertly ^ behind backs. 

2l||t i)-b6f3, indeed (from A]]t, on, and bo|3, hope, i.e., 
hopefully, probably, indeed). 

2l||i fAb, altogether; z^p A|]t fAb aw r|t), tAey are 
altogether there ; this expression A^fi f Ab (^, asp.)> pr. air 
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odA, means in length; as, le]t tij^le "A]|t fAb," a Aa//^- 
iwiZe in length, 

2l(]t b-cuf, in the first pl(zce, at the beginning ; ^ 5-cuf, 
in the beginning ; a cof ac, in the beginning. 

2li|t b<^]|te, a^ tAe end, at the dose, late — without any 

share ; fA 8e||te, af last. 

As, CA tQire A|ft beitte, / am without any share ; on the principle that 
he who arrives late for the hooty, gets either little or nothing. 

2l]|t le]c, depart, from A^ft, on ; and lfe]c, half-^de, a- 
«de; |to|i)i) A]]t te|c Ajuf coit)|io|oi>, a «Aarc " a/part^^ and 
<5a-«Aartf. 

2l|iAot), ^'n^Zj^ (from a]ji, at; and Aotj, one) i,e., one-by^ 
one; yx joijijAij AO|f, uA]fte Ajuf cunjAcc 6o]b ** A]tAoi>/' 
their age, their power, and their glory {i.e., of each) is the 
same. 

2ljtA0]ii, adv., last night. 

SlfceAc, into; Afcji^, within (doors); AfceAc equals 
** juf Ai) ceAc," towards the house. 

2l|*c]3, within, i.e., in the house. 

2l||t tiA]Ti]b, at times. 

21 ftjATi), ever, i.e., up to the present ; 50 bjt^r, ever (tn 
^tme to come), in the s^se of till doom^s-^y ; bjtAc, judg^ 
ment ; 50 beo, ever — as long as life lasts; no]t, ever (time 
past or to come}^ perpetual; a co]6ce, ever (time to 
come). 



The term never (equal to not ever) in the English language, is trans- 
lated into Irish always by the words not-— -ever; (1) the negative particle 
nott goes dffore the verb, and ever follows ; but (2) remember the term 
ever has two meanings, that of (Ist) hitherto, aU along 1^ to the present 
time; (2nd), all time to ^ome; when it signifies hitherto, it is to be trans- 
lated by '* A niAip," when time to come, it is to be transfaited by "50 beo,'' 
or 50 bfUvc ; as, / never (time past), did it ; and never (time to come) will 
do it / nfoTi r^]t)Tie nje " a njATb" e, Asar iJ| deiixnf Ab 50 b|tAfc, / woe 
never ^^tere, aw? never shall; uj t^Ab nje **a MAiij" aod ri'Jf Asuf "ij|*' 
tej*ib "a co|6ce/' 

21do ATI), in time, timely; aijo Ai)c|tAc, untimely; 50 
rfi^cAtt)Ail, opportunely (from cfi^c, special time). 

21 b-po5iif, near ; Latin, t;iam<9, a neighbour ; at)0 JAft, 
near, nigh (in place or time). 

21 T)S or A tjbfe, yesterday^ 
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It is, after all, most likely that pe, yesterday^ and |U6> to^day^ were each 
spelled with b in the forepart of the terms respectively. See the reasons in 
favour of each view in the work published by us — *' Easy Lessons ; or, Self- 
Instruction in Irish (reprinted from the pages of the Nation) t p. 30. In the 
Codex PauUnus quoted by Zeiiss, and preserved in the Library of the 
Monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland, the Irish of the words to-day is 
found to he piobju (t.e., aoo biu). Again he says : ** Ita subst. b]A (dies) in 
formula usitata, * ]t)&]tt' (hodie)." — Grammatica Celtica, p, 563. 

?lnn TO, here (in thia) ; Aon xWf there (in that) ; A]5 f o, here (at this 
place); A75 tth, there; aijij ffib, there, yonder; rpAn r^b, #0 (in that way); 
6 TO, hencrforth; 6 fo atoac, (from iiie 9ut\ henerforth; 6 fjij, Jrom that, 
thence; 6 fin a le]i» ever since. 

This word where, in English, is sometimes an adv, of interrogation—of 
relation, or, is employed indefinitely. 

1. Whm f interrogative), c|A-Aij-uA]|t {what hour) • 

C|A-A!)-CAT0, CA b-^fi) {;what time) f C|a-ai)- 
cftAc (te/Aa£ special time— cft^c) ? 

2. IFAen, " a," or, " aijd a," in w;AicA (tJ7?ie) ; as, the 

time the deluge was on the earth — ap c]tAc 
"a" b| Ai) bjle A]]t AD borijAn. 

3. WheUt *r)tt^lT»> this is the most common form. 
Where? ca? as, ca b-pu]l cu? it/Acre are you? where=^ 

in which place ? X]V ai; A^c " aijo A]t" leA5 
fjAb 6, that is the place where they laid him. 

SlrbAii), only (as if from a, in; lijo, apersen; aoi), one). 

21ii)Iai6, Kfce; Ai)Arb, seldom; ceAt)t>A, already; c|8, 
although, from c^S, ^009, »•«., «eei9i^ tAot ; be]Ti)fi;, indeed ; 
eA&oi), to tt/if. 

^6^1, ytty awhile; ip^Xf yet, <t longer stay, or rest; 
peAfbA, henceforth. 

3i6, same as c|6 ; iA|t|iATi>, hereafter (from |A|t, <{/ier, 
and ATI), ttme). 

joti7ttTt|iA, moreover {from ^oidSa, ma^ty, or more; and 
Q]tftA, over i(/^m). 

Jlle, thenceforward ; 6 fjo ]Ue,/rom that forward. 

L^1|i, entirely ; 30 l6|]t, same ; leo|t, sufficient ; 50 leop, 
sufficiently ; 30 b-10it)l^i), entirely ; 50 f olluf , openly. 

2t)A]Ue and jdrpAiUe (from ]on), a&out, twYA, and AfUe, 
another) i together with, along with. 

^A|t, as ; Ti>A|t r|i), e» t&at way — so so ; ida|i ffo be, 
«Aere/bre, thereupon. 
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2t)(V|t fo, in this way^ thus ; iDA]fe, welll !D<v]fce, well, 
ivell ! |*eA6, yes ; fe^b a rb^ifce, yes, indeed ; well, well I 
it is so, 

2t)if)|c, frequently; t;a, not, imperative; as, " t;^" beAi?, 
do not do. 

Ni, no^ (in the indicative mood) ; as, v] "je, it is not I; 
V] nyoji v^c, almost (;it is not much but) ; v] ")0|t iA]t, it is 
not much but that ; beA5 ^>^^'j little but, i.e., almost, 

Sul, before; fAiT)U|6 (from fArbA^l, like), in like man" 
ner ; as, ATblA]8 is from Arb^jl, K&e. 

<t)e b|i|3, because, by virtue of; be so^c, usually ; be 
lACA]fi, presently, just now — also, in one^ s presence, and not 
in a concealed way ; be lo, by day ; b'o|6ce, by night, in 
the night time; ytc^ cuAiftc, round about, in a circle, 

pA 6eo|3, at last, at the long run (pr. yeo-igh, in one 
syl.) ; pA 65, twice ; f a c|t|, thrice ; f a feAC, by turns^ 
apart, 

'pA cu<\]|t^tt), conjecturally ; bu]le pA cuA||t|it), a 6Zoti/ fey 
chance (cuA]t, a conjecture), without aim ; cttA]]t]ro means 
ahout, in the direction of, without defining the precise way. 

y^A. t\x^]V.\n)t is also a preposition, meaning in the direction of, but that 
direction not specially defined. (See p. 165). 

5o Ti)6p-H96|t, especially, 

)or)X)Of 50, in order that, 

^)A]t Ao 5-c6AboA, in like manner. 

O ceile, asunder (6, from, cejle, a companion, from one 
another) ; le ce|le, together, one with another, as with a 
cornpanion (ce]le) ; ii)A]t aoij, together, as one. 

Of ir(ol> lowly, iyi a whisper, pnvately, 

6f -Sviib, above board, aloud. 

§ 169. Besides these classes there are in Irish certain adverbial participles 
which unite with nouns, adjectives, verbs, and other adverbs. They are 
sometimes incorporated with the word with which they coalesce, and some- 
times not, but merely connected by a hyphen. In this respect they are of the 
same use in Irish, as the prepositions or the particles a, Si/s cv, &c., in Greek. 
By them, and with them, are formed hundreds of new words, which thus 
enrich the language, and supply the speaker with forms of expression to suit 
every shade of thought. In learning them and their meaning well, the 
student will, after a little study, have advanced a great way in acquiring a 
great knowledge of Irish. These prepositive particles shall be explained 
presently in chapter x. on derivation and composition* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PREPOSITIONS — CONJUNCTIONS— INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 170. A preposition is a word placed before nouns and 
pronouns to show the relation which they bear to each 
other, or to some verb. Prepositions are of two kinds (1) 
simple, and (2) compound. 

§ 171. — Simple Prepositions. 



A, or ADO, in; i, or ]t?, 

(old form), in 
A13, at. 

A]|i, on, for, against 
Af, out of. 
cu|3e, to, towards. 
be, of. 

bAft, by (in swearing), 
bo, to. 

eibjfi or ib||i, between, 
y^'^/for, concerning. 
|r<xo|, vjider ; yo, under. 
3A1?, without. 

^ I to, towards. 

300A, ic/itA (obsolete). 

le, le]f, with. 

tiojtije, or ^o]w, be/ore. 

o, or uA,/rom. 

Of, above; ua]*, orig. form. 

]te and ti|r, for le and le|f. 

Xe4^c,beside,over ; lj2i,t.secus. 

§ 172. — Compound Prepositums. 

• 

The compound prepositions are composed of substantives and prepositions. 
They are short phrases having the meaning peculiar to single prepositional 
particles. In this view they are quite easy, for phrases bearing a preposi* 
tional sense exist in every language. But some of the Irish compound pre* 
positions — ^like axn), towards j for the purpose of—dse not at first sight suffi- 
ciently distinct in their classification. They are composed of nouns now 
obsolete, and have become, by usage, so ilsduced from their compound state, 
that sometimes they resemble simple prepositions. 



cA]t, and cAft, over. 
CA||t|f, over, ivithoui; as, 
bS^i) CA]|i|f, do without it; 

Ctt|]t At) b|lAC CA]]l|f, f>w^ 

the cloak over him. 

ctie, through, by means of; 
cjteAf (beforctheart. au); 
as, cjieAf A I) bonjAi; n^oft, 
through the wide world. 

cfteA]*aA, through, across ; 
as, |iac|:a]6 ai) DiseAjtoA 
" cjteAf r)<\" buAlAb i;a b- 
651 pee, " the Lord shall 
pass through, striking 
JEgypt.'' 

cft]b, through. 

U]tt7e, about. 

'fAt), for At;?)f At), in the; 
contractedly, 'fAi;, and 
omitting v (of the article) 

fA. 
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21 b-pA|l, in the border of, vicinity of (from a, in, and 
f^]\, a ring^ a wreath, border, circle — kindred in meaning 
to i^^l, a fence, enclosure; whence f^U]D, a cloak, cover- 
ing). 

21 b-pA]t|tA6 (from a, in, and |?A]t|iA6, company, linked 
in society — root, i^^yi, same as n)^]i, along ,- ]\e,with; (1) 
along with, in company with ; (2) in comparison with ; 
in this last sense written a b-pA]t|tAr; oac b]teA3 Ai)0|f 
^, A b-f A]t]tA|* rtjAjt b| f 6, how splend'fd it is now, in com- 
parison with how it was. 

Of A b-|:ATi|tA8, in the first sense, the following quota- 
tion is an example : tf cftUAj jai? o|3i|t " 'oo a b-^A|i|tA&," 
it is a pity there is not an heir in their company » — JDavis's 
^'Lament/or the Milesians." 

21 b-pjA6ouife (from a, in, and ^]A6DU|i-e, witness, 
presence — root, f ]0f, knowledge), in sight of, in presence of 
so as to witness; &ei]t|tD 6 a b-]:|A6ou||te 4l>e, I say it in the 
presence of God {who has a knowledge, ^|0|*, of it) ; aijij 
ip' p|A8t)tt|fe, in my presence y before my face, 

l^t^ouir comes from t^]of, knowledge; ]r}t}]U teil), and therefore means to 
declare (in testimony) what one knows* 

21 b-|!0CA]|t, with, together with, in company ; pocA|]t, 
company, nearness to ; it is from the same root as focuf , 
near. 

21 lACA]|t (from a, in, and lACA]|t, spot, presence: where 
one sees — leu]t, perceivable), in presence of; a Iaca]]! ao 
'CijeAitijA, in the presence of the Lord. 

Of coTi)A]]t, (from of over; and coTijA]ft, count, aim, 
front, face presence) ; oy coTi)A|ft At) bon)A]T) rbSi^t, before 
the whole world (so that they may count our actions> and 
calculate regarding our conduct). 

• Op co|i}i)e, opposite, diagonally, face to face, vis-a-vis, in 
presence of (from of, and co|T)i;e, i.e., cuA]ue, an angle, 
diagonally — in opposite angles or positions). 



Observe the resemblance in meaning of the five foregoing preposi- 
tional phrases. The English word before is rendered into Irish by any of 
those five. The particular meaning of the preposition before must be at« 
tended to by the translator. 
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6Uuc, or elluj, and collejc, altogether ; also, adt) ellu^, 
unanimously* — Zeuss, " Grammatica Celtica, vol. ii. p. 620. 



This preposition, or rather adverbial phrase, is at present in common 
use in Connaught. Di&Afi ellus Ann rin, t?i€y were there altogether. The 
word is pronounced as if written, a l]5, all; as, b-^ujl tl& "^ M5»" rl^n? 
are ye all well f 

CoUe]c 18 derived from co, with ; and lejc (Armoric, lech ; Latin, loco), 
a place. 

** Invenitur/' says Zeiiss, ** etiam personas significaru,** p. 565. Hence its 
use at the present day as a pronoun amongst the Irish-speaking peasants of 
the West, dates from the remotest antiquity. 

2lf ucc, for the sake of— pour V amour de, 

21 3-c|oi)t;, ^ 3-ceAi)ij, at the head of, at the end of, in 
addition to, along with — root, ce^iji?, head^ end, top ; gen. 
case of ceApo is c]m, dat., qoDij. 

Of c|ot)t), over, above, at the head of; c-^ <t)iA of cjooo 
x)^ borbAjt) Ti7d||t, God is above (at the head of) the entire 
world ; of bo c]0i)o, over your head ; as, a master. 

Slot) A]|tc|f (A]|iC]f, a wiee^mjr), in the meeting of; c6]5 
AW A A]jtc|f, gfo ^0 wee* him, 

21 5-cu]i)i)e, i« orcier to get, to WMt, to obtain ; as, t^\r)]c 
fe A 3-cuii)t>e A]]t5]b, Ae came for (i.e., i» order to get 
A 3-cU|noe), money. 

This preposition is ever on the lips of the speaking Irish, implying to meet ' 
with, to get. It always follows a verb of motion. See or co]r)r)e, 

2t le]c (from le]c half, one of two, side), to the charge 
of. It is an adv., and means aside, apart, hither. 

21 le|Cfie, one side (from le|c and |ie, with), unaccowr- 
panied; as, 

" PeAjuf, jbAf b' ]0t)t)yu^'5 <t)|AiDub cjteuv, 

te]cjie A 5-cu]b feA]t, 50 fi)|fpAii)Ail '5Uf 30 b6At>.*' 

21 cAob (c<\ob, side), relating to, in regard to. 

2lmeAr3, among, amidst (from a, and itjeAfc, mixing) ; 
Latin, misceo ; Eng., mix, i.e., misc. 

From AjAjb (eye-e), /wee, /row*, is formed the preposi- 
tion Aoo A3A]6, against, which is very much in use. he 
A3A]6, with the (face) view to, intended for; c^^fe fo le 
A3A]8 SeAiDU|f, this is intended for Jam£s. O a3A]6, 
away from, from the face of; |:ao| A3A]b, tender *Ae eye of, 
in tlie view of. 
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The prepofiitioD Ain» on, is omitted oftentimes before bun, foundation / 
cul, reart back; pAb, length; ve-<\6, space; pub, breadth; rSAfc, *A«<fe, ap- 
pearance; TOO, »aA-e/ — bo, /o, is not always expressed with cunj, the form f 
shape, the waist, circumference, position ; nor with t\e]^,will, accord!^ In 
this way these nouns have the appearance of simple prepositions. In tho 
following list they are given in full : — 

2l||i bm>, established — literally, on a foundation. 
2t||t cul, behind ; as, A]]t cul x)^ rle]be, behind the 
mountain ; A]]t cul ai) &oftu]f, behind the door* 
2l|]t |r^b, 171 length — the length of* 
2l||t feA&, during; as, Ajfi fe^S ai) Ue, during the 

diiy* 

2l|]t fub Ai) boit)A]i), throughout the world. 

9X\\\ f3Ac, /or ^Ae sake of (rather, shadow) of for the lucre 
of ; Ajii X'S^t cA]|ibe,/;r the sakejoifa respite — for a little 
loan, 

%\\\ foi), for the sake of through; A]jt fot> <D6, for 
God's sake. 

21 r wcc, through, by virtue of 

4Do tt6||i, according to (|tSf|t, accord^ wilt). 

<Do curt) (or, curl)), to, towards, for, for the purpose of; 
cutt) i)A |^le]be,. to ^Ae mountain; cwrt) a 6eAt)CA, in order 
to do it (literally, in order to its doing). 

From e]ri a spot, a place, a track, afoot-print, come the prepositions t 

2lui) eif, after {in the track of). 

43* eir, after {of the track of) ; b* eif is commonly 
written without the apostrophe, '* be^f,'* after, 

T^ATi e|f, after {over the track of). 

From b|A]3, end, conclusion, is formed the preposition, 
M)\) b|A|5, a/%^r; contractedly, i>b]A]5 (pr. wey-ee) ; adij 
b|A]5 relates to place, or position; as, John is after James 
(in, place), c^ SeAj^tj 'tj b]A|5 SeAnjuif. 

4)^l6, with longing desire; as, \)\'l iij6 Apo 66|6 f|t) 
o|ic, / do not grudge you that. 

t>eince U| bni^in Asur a 6«v fujl iota 6ei6, (yBrien** alms — whose 
eyes looked longingly cfter the gift (a proverb). 

jA]t, after, behind (]Ait, tAe west); cAjt 6|f, and ]A]t, re- 
late to time ; as, ]A]t ccacc, after coming. 

joi)DfA|^, towards, unto, in the direction o^, ahout, to* 
wards, against (from the noun |oi;ofui6, an attack, a turning 
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towards, an approach to — ^root, ii), hi, and f u|8, sit, rest) ; 
b'|oi)pftt|8e, towards, against; with a verb of motion it 
gives the idea of hostility, opposition — also of seeking re- 
fuge ; cuA]6 \e ^oxyrjxvi]^^ ^v T?A?t)Ajb, he went to encounter 
the enemy, 

'C|n}C|oll means circuit, ambit ; a cftDC]oll, therefore, 
means about, around, and is usually employed without 
the preposition a (in). 

JZn^]\i]n), conjecture (root, cuAft, a sign, a prognostic) y 
|!A cuA]|iin7, towards, about; as, pA cuA|ft|rt) bo fUjijce, 
towards your health; ]:a cttA]|t]tt) i)a flejbe, towards, or 
somewhere about tlie mountain, i.e., in the direction of, 
without defining the exact spot — this meaning accords with 
its radix, cua|i, guess, conjecture, sign, 

5o b-c|, to, unto, up to ; co x)\x\^e, until, up to. 

3wr> towards ; same as 30, to, towards. It receives f 
final for the sake of euphony whenever the article aij, the, 
comes immediately after ; as, saj*, ai) Ti)-bA|le ii)6|]t, ^o 
the large town. 

The word A|r, meaning side, border, brink (perhaps for 
fe|f, track, mark), is not found in any Irish Dictionary 
which the writer has seen, yet it is common in the spoken 
language ; as, le A|f, along, by the side of, 

"Le A|f i)A coi)t)CA ^lofiAc' 5^|TDi)Ac' 5AI13." 
** Along by the waves, roaring, loud-resounding, raging." 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 173. — Conjunctions are the connecting links in the chain 
of speech. 

2lcc (1) but ; (2) except, at ; ast^ Latin. 

^c is an incorrect spelling; acc is found in the most ancient MSS« 

2l3wr (1) CLnd ; (2) as, like the Latin ac, atque, which 
have both meanings, that of " and" and " as ;" co, so, is 
followed by Asuf, as — ex. of both : 

Jf CjiUAj T;^C'b-]fu|l bo i^eAjtc 3AI) clA0|8e 
(1) **2lr" ^o luc CO u|i 'r CO lAibni (2) ** r" ^^ bo C|to|6e. 

Homer (in Irish heroic metre, 
by Dr. MacHale), b. 4., 11. 357, 358. 

Again, ci^ bA|lle ha n^^ojao co n)on "A5»r'' ri^ 50 t^SlACAit) ad u|lo 
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gloftet in the MS. copy o 
Ti)L^-re, is occasionally foi 
Christ." ^irCf howev- 
usage. 

§ 96,^Are i 

Although Dr. Pritcha 

dension of the pronouns — .^ 

manner similar to that adi - i x '^■^* *^^ 

("The Celtic Nations," y " - — _^ :• ^-'^ 

suffer inflection in a very t " ' ** 

pronouns 41)0, &o, a, appea. 
If this were so, as a cert 
slight knowledge of the s 
personal pronouns in Irish 
meaning not only of the 
peculiar to the genitives 
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thee; ilUuSf of him, her; \ .,--,j — ^-iS* 

nouns go before verbs in tl •*" 

'5 njo buA]leA6, ihej/ are c %^ j^ 

in English is ambiguous, 1 - .t "^ * "l 

person receiving the beatin ■ | 



bo, Af are the genitive case 
Again, ipo, &o, a, biqi 

cu, re, n^ riA&: . r^. '• 

Personal Pronoun. - . ' 



i 

cu, M9U. I 

re, he : secondary form, ^ .uibi^| 



Personal pronouns havc . r— l j2S3>| 

e genitive - - 

Have they not a third _ , "^^ *' * 

rjAh ? This change is c ^^ -^ 

'. clearly speirt shapes of ^^^ ^ -r^SW 

cd)— or c, f, ]Ab, as tl. . "^^ ^^^^ Jf 

Uy ami as frequently a ^ -^"^ "" j j^ f 

T passive verbs, or bu > «• * * 

5c]c, /o Atf. The fact ~ ' \^. 

ndary— of the nomin - - "*—"*■ ' ^ ^^^ "f 

rcnch ; or ye, y(yu, '\\\ \ :• ^ ** ' 

lould not e, y, ]*\o, 
those instances," to (^ 
irtcd into an aspirate 
ty, either with a dot 
it is last. There s 
ce." (Sec " Easy L- 
le secondarv form 

' witli or without f "^ 

the latter by usage 
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cttttAtp tTA 'ne|6|b biorobuAi) At) c*rA05A]l ro» A5ur 50 tjbeAfjA|b neAiijbttfS, 
be r'Ai6btt]r rfot^f^ui<^^ P^t^ntAif . — " The blindness of mankind is so great 
that they take all care of the transitory things of this world, and treat as 
worthless the everlasting blessings of Paradise'' — Irish Sermons by Dr, GaUa^ 
gher. 

^SUT) and I has sometimes the meaning of that, on account of; as, Cfteub 
f njo cjjxjn? c|teub f ii^ co]tt "Asuf" suti leAij cu co seuii nn toe?— 
"What was my fault, and what was my crimo that you pursued me so 
hotly." — Genesis, xxxi., 36. 

^5ur» in ancient writings ^Accur and ocur» akin to x^Z^Tt near, connect'^ 
ing; Greek, ^vs ; and to x\|5, prep., at; British, ac. and; Welsh, ag; Latin, 
ac; Scand. ok; by changing the palatal c (k) into t, 6/,Lat.,and by altering 
the position of the consonant k, is obtained the Greek kcu* 

The learner will remember that its modern spelling is '' A5ur/' and not, 
as some authorities write it, " ocuf ." This latter was its spelling some ten 
hundred years ago ; perhaps because formed from vocixx, by omitting x- 

^5ur is contracted into '5ur» A*Xt and 'r» in poetry ; A'r is sometimes, but 
incorrectly, printed ]rt thus confounded in its spelling with the word ir, m-^ 
the assertive form of the verb to be, t>o hejt, 

2I0, whether; used ia asking questions in the present 
tense ; as, " 2li)" cu c^ ai;i) x\r) ? Is it you wlw are here ? 
Latin same, an— ^' arC* tu qui illic eaf 

When preceding a verb in the past tense it becomes Att, whether; n is 
part of the obsolete particle t^o, sign of the past tense. 

CeAi)A, before, already, even ; acc ceAt)Ay but, however, 
moreover. 

Co (and co?b, in composition), (1) eo, (2) that, (3) until; 
CO liiAC " A5ur," as soon as, 

3o> conj., that, to the end that ; French, qus; Erse, or 
Scotch Gaelic, gu, (5o is also a prep, to ; and sign of the 
adv. ; as, 30 vjoji, exceedingly), 

'5^\^9 that {i.e., 50 and |to), employed before the sub- 
junctive tenses. 

With bu6, mag be; 5Utt forms the compound 5Utub, that it mag be — 
which, in old writings, is found written thus — cuftb and cuftAb. 

B|6 and b|o8 (pr. bee, bi-u), or bjbeAb {bi-oo), let it 
be (imperative mood, third singular), be it so, grant it, Uko 
the Latin, esto, although, 

3|8 and 5|8eA8 (gi-oo), although, yet, nevertheless, com- 
posed of 50, that, and b]8eA6. 

Ce and 56, although, appear to be derived (like quod, 
in Latin), from the pronoun cja, ca^ who, what? 
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C]6 (pi% kee), seeing that, even, although, yet, perhaps ; 
same as 3]6, or from ci6, sees. 
<D<\, if, had it been that, on the hypothesis that. 

It precedes the conditional mood, to which, in reference to past timet ^^ 
imparts the meaning of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

t)Jk differs from tqa in this — that 117A precedes the indicative form of con- 
jugation ; bA goes before the conditional^ oa n)'h\xA]\i;A]tjn,if I shoiUd strike; 
and, in reference to past time, ftad I stricken, if I had stricken. 

3^1), that, not, for 501JA, compounded of 30, that, and 
i)A, not; bei|i |*e le^c 5AI) a 6^ai)a6, Ae feW^ yott no^ to 
do it. 

2t)A, ^; and rijAf for idV|*, or ttjA ]f, i/i^ «>. 

^Ab and tQAc, in ancient writingSi are for x\)\ and bu6, if it were. 

'pof, yet, moreover ; from pop, re^t. 

jop^, and contractedly, 't)^ which is now the common 
form = than ; c4^ cuf a p^of peAitft . ija ii)|fe, tAow art 
better than L 

OlbAff in old writings, means literally, it above; from ol (same as or), 
above, and jr, >«/ also, olbA, and olbAce (from ol, over, and c£v, t>. **It 
should also be noted/' says Dr. O'Donovan, " that olbAf, olb^r, is very fre- 
quently used for loi}^, in ancient writings ; as, a^ ^o hA b|le lejr cUqo 
fieAccAjn olbAc cUno t^eiU, * for the sons ot Neachtan were dearer to him 
than the children of Niall.'" — Ann. Four Mast, a.d. 1460. 

^A]t, as ; n;A|t po, thus ; njAit fp;, in tliat way — so and 
so. 2^A|i Ao 5-c6Ab^;A (bi), pr. = nn)^ also, in like 
manner. 

Na, thatf not, like {ne in Latin) ; compounded with 50, 
tAat; = joijA, tAat not; as, be^jt pe lec^c 300A 6eADA6, 
Ae tells you not to d!o it; t^Aft, not (=i?a and jto) beforo 
subjunctive tenses ; i^jt le|5i& C)|a, God forbid. 

^^1 iff with QA makes 19UDA, {f tto/, un^ett, except that, SOuQAft, in Ihe 
snbj. tenses, and contractedly, tquyi. Before bud, », may 2^, ti^uoa becomes 
tQunAb and ii)U9bA6, were it not, if it was not; and also n)\xr)A\\ before bui&, 
with 50, tAa/, following. 9)uiiAtt bu6 50, contractedly, rbun bA 5', com* 
monly pronounced by the people, n)U|t beAS, were it not that, &c. 

Nj (1) not [absolute negative), v] c5|]t, it is not right ; 
V] tt)e, it is not I (2) neither, nor; V] rt)]\'e, t;o cufA, 
neither I nor thou; V] n7A]c, po olc, neither good nor 
evil. 

1^1 becomes in the past tense Dfoft, absolute negative. 

Obswye tbe diffen&oe betweea 9fo}t and uAft: ijfoit is in the direct 
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form, as, "ijfott" ttfOOe n)e e, I did not do it; tjAti, in the indirect or sub- 
junctive; as, be 111 re "TjAfi" t^ioije nyn e, he said that I did not do it. 

" Wa^" nintje, here follows the verb oeitt, saySf and therefore r)S\\i, and 
not nfofti is employed. 

Mo, or, nor. 

This particle should be spelled with o and not with a, to distinguish it 
from *T)'^t than, t)a, not, v^, of the (article). 

Nac (a negative relative employed in clauses that are 
dependent), is no*=i)], not, and ac, for acc, but, i.e., ^lot 
but; as, i;ac ttjAjc 6, 62^^ w A« 7iot good? v^c becomes 
i)^]i (i.tf, tjAc and |to), in secondary or dependent clauses. 

6, 5mce (before verbs), whereas. 

6 cAfiU, whereas, since it has happened. 

61 It, /or, perhaps from A]|t, on. 

SeA6 {shah), yes=]X 6, f^ w ; tj] fe^b (nee hah), no, it is 
not. ** SeA6," et " eA&," antiquiores formsB ejusdem signi- 
ficationis pro recentiorura Hibernorum " fe" et Monaoeda- 
norum eh — i.e., is, sive id, verbum igitur verbo *'ai* |*eA6," 
in lingua Franco-Gallica exprimi potest, c'est comme, p. 7. — 
Commentatio de Carmine Vetusto Hibemico in Sancti 
Patricii, laudem ab Henrico Leo Ord, phil, H. T. Decano., 
Halis Saxonum, 1845. 

^Aife^eib (accent on fe:3i6), if it is it, if so. 

2t)A]feA6 (accent on njAif), pr. maise^^well, well. 

Sul, before that. 

IKTEBJEOTIONS. 

§ 174. An interjection expresses a sudden emotion of the 
mind. 

In Irish theie are many interjections. The following are most in use : 

a, ohi 



2lbu (a war-cry), for ever ; 
victorious ! 

Slbti, is considered (1) to be a con- 
traction for " A bUA]6*' in victory, 
therefore victorious (2) from a, tn, 
and bu, life, living ; therefore it 
is equal to vivat, vive, long-life ; 
O't)oiij0Al A b(il CDmnell for 
ever / it^n) t>eAtt5 4^h(K\the Red 



Hand for ever J lixti) lAb]ti a btl 1 
the strong-hand for ever ! Cftoi^ 
A bu 1 Cromfor ever I 

21 bii bu! O Strange, life, 
life 1 =papae (Lat.) =^a- 
/3at .' (Gr.) 

2lcAc, hey-day ! 

fejf c, hush ! list I 

'pATtAoit, alas I (pA, c*!(^e, 
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Aftycmr; ^]}if of woe, gen. 

of ^]i, woe. 
y-Aji AO|i 3eu]t, O sad sorrow! 
yeiic l=ecce (Latin), lo ! or 
' behold! 
pu|l-le-ltt8 ! hallo! bloody 

wars ! f u]l, bloody U, tc/i^A, 

for, Iua6, to flow! 
2t)o c|i^6, my grief! 

•* 5nett5» HA 5-cAt seutt ipo 'ouAitt 

2^0 leuo, my sorrow, alas I 
oc! ti)o leui), a!a«/ my 



sorrow that it is not so I 
fx)o leui) JeujtjTnypiVctnflf 
sorrow it is not so ! 

?t)0DUA|i I alas (from tijo, 
wiy; Ai>ttAi]t, «ad hour)^ 
woe-is-the day I my sad 
hour ! 

061 uc! OA/ 

Uc, uc, 01) ir bfeojce njife, ocA/ 
ochim! nckhf indeed am I! 

Ancient Music qf Ireland, 
V. i., p. 163. 

Oc6ol alas/ 

Oc6i) 6 1 my sad sorrow ! 



% 175. There are many other expressions of pity, sorrow, grief, shame, 
encouragement, joy, ezilkltatioii, and the like, most of which, properly speak- 
ing, are not interjections^ bat noans, accompanied by some pronoun or verb; 
or, it may be, both:— Ex. ir cnuAj ! woe I (literallys»t7 it pity) ; n^o nj{xm*> 
tu! fy twssmy ehame (art) thou; 190 cfieAc! aki8J=my ruin; rt)o b\ibt), 
my eorrow/ 

** Sometimes verbs, nouns, and adjectives, uttered by way of exclamation, 
are considered as interjections ; as, HaUf heavens I shocking!'' — English 
Grammar^ Style, and Poetry^ by Richard Hiley, p. 74. 

The odes of the Irish bards abound in plaintiff phrases of an interjectioi»al 
eharacter ; the following is an example : 

"?f)o cfiiijA! 1^0 b]A6 A5Uf it)o *eo61 
S0)o ctiri)A! too cof5 o 5AC A]ti&; 

V)0 C<ln)Al njO 6tt]All AX) iri)C|AO, 

%*X 5^1^ cAiUeAf njo UocftA cfs]t ! 

9X)o cdtijAl too t)tif) Aft l^t^, 
V)o ctirbA! too rs^fc A'r 11)0 rSIAfc; 
9X)o cfiibAl l^eAtts^c aV CfATtblxn, 
?0o cdtijA ! l]A5iJxo I bA hi^Ss% cI|aB 1** 

Translation. 

My grief 1 my food and my drink ! 
My grief 1 my restraint on everyside ! 
My grief I my journey afar, 
And that I lost my noble heroes I 

My grief 1 my Dun laid low ! 
My grief! my shelter and shield 1 
My grief ! Meargach and Ciardan, 
My grief! Liagan I of the strong breast. 

The Lay qf the Wife of Meargach, 
4th TOL of the Transactions of the Ossianic Society, p. 166. 

8 
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CHAPTER X, 

§ 176. — DEEIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

A correct and accurate knowledge of the meaning, primary and second- 
try, of the nomenclature of any language is acquired best by endeavouring to 
learn the component elements of each term — say, the root, with the particles 
which go before and come after, and with which it unites in new and intelli- 
gible combinations. A person acquainted with the component elements of a 
word is master at once of its meaning and its orthography. This subject is 
therefore very important. It has already received some attention in these 
pages. — See Orthography, chap. 3, pp. 43, 47, § 31, 34. 

In its etymological character, derivation is taken in a more ample sense 
than that which embraces the subject of spelling. 

§ 177. Derivation is two-fold— (1) tradng a word to its 
root or stem ; (2) and annexing to the stem the yarious 
affixes by the aid of which other terms, either new or already 
in use, branch into complete and correct form. 

§ 178. The stem 4s called a simple term ; the stem and its 
branches taken together a compound term. 

Viewing the compound as springing from the simple, or from any new 
form thereof, it is called derivative; and the word from which it immediately 
springs, j^rtmt^ive. — See p. 44, § 31. 

The tevms primitive and derivative, like the words fiither and son, are re- 
lative ; «.e.» each leans for its meaning apoui and derives its ngnificancy from 
the other. 

§ 179. Every derivative is a compound, for it is composed of the stem and 
some other term, either wholly or in part. Words which are not simple 
may, therefore, well be classed under the heads of compound and derivative ; 
as, ott-fUc (gold^rod), a sceptre; peAtt-ioq^b (from ve^i^, a man ; and |0i7At>, 
a place), a vice-gerentt vicar, Qt lieutenant; ^eA\ixn)A]\, manly ; |:eAttAfi)Ucc, 
manliness,* 

EXAMPLES OF SDIFLES, DEBIVATItBSy COMPOUNDS, 
stem. 

TZjiort), heavy. 






Derivative. 

ti]toiijAf , heaviness. 

6<\bc|ton), non-hea- 
vy, light 

6Abc]toii?A|*, lighU 
ness, non-hecm" 
ness, 

Corij-tjiotn, even, 
of equal weight 
(from cori), to- 
gether CO., and 
cfiorO; heavy). 



Compound. 

'C]tofi)-beo|t, a hea- 
vy tear. 

'Cjtortj-tijeASACAi;, 
heavy weight, 

C|iOTi)-cu|]tfc, a 
heavy weanness 
— great sadness, 
or its effects on 
the frame. 
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$ 190« The words wfakb go h^tfte the stem ire called preflses, those that 
come after it» suffixes : affix is a sdffix or. prefix. 

The prefixes are entire words, or parts of words ; the suffixes, also, are 
entire words or parts of words; as (for prefixes) e«5-ceal, rf^flM-wtwte/ (for 
suffixes) ceolii7ATt» musical, from ccol and n)Ap,: from CeoU mttsiCf cotne 
£eoU|6, a songster^ a mttHcian ; cQoX^t)^ a little songster / applied to a child 
to foolish person who is SLlvrofs piping ! ceol-^Aoc, mxisicaUhreeze. 

§ 181. The noun (1), adjective (2), verb (3), are the 
only three important parts of speech which enter the do- 
main of derivation, either in tracing to the stem or annex- 
ing branches thereto* 

*«* There are compound pronouns in Irish.-^See pp. 95, 99. 

§ 182. l.—NOUNB* 

1 (m) end in Af ; as, Ti)A|ceAf, goodness^ from 
«)*F, good. 
Abstract ' ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ' ^' fAoprAcc, freedom, from 

3 (/) end in e ; as, ^^e, fairness, brightness, from 
36aI, bright, z\iO]n)e, weight, from z\%oiv, 
weighty. 



nouns* 



This last class of abstract nouns are exactly the same as the gen. 
singular fern, of the adjective, or like its comparative'degree. They are of the 
fern, gender — the gender of that word from which directly they have been 
derived. In this respect derivative words follow the nature of the primitives. 

Personal nouns end in 6]\i, Ai|te, ai&, ac. — See pp. 46, 
47, of this Grammar. 

Derivatives, in ai; (m), iry (m or /according to its mean- 
ing), 03 (fem.) ; nouns of multitude in |iAt&, of U|6; a^ 
eACfiA]?^, cavalry, from eAc, a steed ; e\i\)\^\6, birds, from 
e\xr), a bird; lAoc|tA]&, heroes, from Iaoc, a hero ; Tt?ACfiAi6, 
youths, from n?Ac, a son, 

§ 183. In iht forty-first lesson of Easy Lessons; or, Self-Instruction t» 
Irish (Dublin: Mullany, 1, Parliament-street, Publisher), we observe that 
many words which are not diminutives end in At? ; as, lubAt) (m.), a how ; from 
lub (m.), a bend, a clasp (».)» to bend; Tijo|tixij, many, a large number, from tpott, 
great, large; CAfAij (from cox, afoot), a foot-path; ofUejti?, an island, (from 
ol, above, and \iM)jhe tide), or, which is more natural, from ofle^ other, sepa* 
rate, apart; and {Atjtland; i.e., land separated by water from the main land. 

Other words ending in aij from vAif, timet or from c«^r9, possessions, sa6 
of this class ; as, rutA]0} etemalf everlasting (Aijof ^0 l^e^cA v^t^]t)t and (in) 
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life everlatHng^4p09tle$* Creed), is derived from to, hliee, blitefitl, and cAiy, 
iimef meaniug the blissful continuity of eternal life* 

§ 184. From the word zat) or zA]t), land, region^ posseseions in land or 
etockt richeSf are formed the words ^foqcAin, a vineyard, from t^foq, unne, and 
z^x), lands ^oX'ZAr)^ a rose garden ; n)\i]\\]ZAf)i a garden of myrtles ; tnicAin 
the land of the Brits or speckled people (Britain), ^^ittic^io, the country of 
the Mauri; T)|nburc<M7, the zAt) or region along the Indus or Sindus, as it was 
originally called. 

^^t (i region or territory ^ is the termination of almost'all Latin topographi- 
cal names which have that ending. — Ex. XlrruMAt the (]a) land of SJlfruti. 

§ 185. A few nouns end in bAtt» tqpf produce^ growth; as^ ceiUbAtt, 
pairing^ the pairing of birds; ceoHhAfu, warbling ; t>\i]liehA\if foliage, i.e,, the 
growth of leaves. 

§ 186, The second class of derivative terms are adjec- 
tives. Adjectives end in ^n)^]\, ii)A|i, ac, ^6, bA or 6^, and 

** These spring from nouns as roots, or from adjectives, rarely from verbs, 
because it was from thing8-*~of which nouns are only names — and from their 
qualities (expressed by adjectives), that mankind first formed notions or ideas ; 
and, therefore, the names of such things and their qualities were the earliest 
germs of human speech, of the genealogy of which history and philology 
point out the Keltic as one of the earliest offshoots.''*— fasy Lessons, p. 247. 

§ 181.— 9lrr)A\l, like. 
Stem* Derivatives (adjectives). 



2le]t, air. 

21] on?, a name. 

2to|be, delight, satisfaction. 

^o]tfi, increase, enlargement. 

Sao], a gentleman. 
S]^VV9 pleasure, joy. 



2le|iATi)A]l, airy. 

2l]t)TDnATT)A]l, nameable, re- 
spectable, presentable. 

2lo]bATt)Ail, delightful^ plea- 
sant, delectable. 

Bo|i]tAri)Ail, of a fair size, 
growing big, enlarging^ 
proud. 

SAO]ArbA]l, respectable, gen- 
tleman-like. 

S]At)fAii?A]l, pleasant, funny, 
jolly. 



The suffix 4\n^A]l, is written in Scotch Gaelic, A]1, c}l. In Irish poetry 
AmAil is contracted into a'|1, wherever that sound is required to meet the re- 
quirements of rhyme. Philologists cannot fail to perceive that Atij^il, is the 
root of the Latin ending aUSf ale, and its derived form in the Romance lan- 
guages. 
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§ 188— eO<^tt. 
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Some suppose this suffix to be the particle m^^^t <u; others that it \%t at 
in Erse, from the adjectiTe iQ6|t, great. 



Stems. 

Nouns* 



216, luck, 

peujt, grass. 
y^eo\\^ flesh. 
j^uACy hate. 



&A5t;A^ wisdiyin. 



Derivatives. 

Adjectives. 

2l6ii)ATt, lucky, Scotch Qaelic, 

A&n)0|i. 
y^e\xy^n)^\i, full of grass. 
'peolrbAit, fleshy. 
puAcrijAji, hatefuL 

I Sajija^S, wise. 



,^M, a foreigner. 
7^1 fteui), a member ofthefaith- 
^ ful; ^oji, true; aoo, one. 
0(t, gold. 



bA) CAy 6a. 

^^llbA, exotic, 
)^j]ieupcA, righteous. 



Oft6A, golden. 



§ 189.-216. 

BeAjtc, an ao^ton, exploit 

(good or bad). 
B|teu3, a lie. 



BeA]tcACy tricky, wily. 
Bttett5AC, given to lies. 



From the active signification peculiar to the ending Ac, adjectives with 
this suffix become personal nouns, expressing action, office, or individuality ; 
as, bAC'Ac, a lame man; from bAc, a hindrance^ an impediment; cttU|ceA6, 
hunehbaeked, from cttu|c, a hump. 

§ 190. Adjectives ending in Ac are derived from the passive participle of 
verbs, by changing the final vowel into ac; as, feAlitA,deeeivedf betrayed g 
peAllcAC, deceptive, deceitful; TtjeAllcA, beguiled; n}eA\\zACf a beguiler, a 
cajoler, 

§ 191. Obs. — PatronymicSySirnameSyDicIuiames, or titles 
of honor or dishonor, end in ac ; as, 2llbAi)AC, a Scotchman ; 
BjteACAijAc contractedly Bfi6Aci)AC, a Welshman; 6|ite- 
at)i;ac, an Irishman; Sp^^ijeAc, a Spaniard; Bfi]AOAc, 
an individual of the family of &Brien ; BUcac, Blake ; 
B|teAci)AC» Walsh ; Bftui^Ac, Browne ; BttftCAC, Bourke ; 
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4)ATbpAUc, MacDonald ; KuAjtc^c, O^Rourke; Seo6Ac, 
Joyce; S^Ab^c, Hawkins (from fe^bAC, a hawk). 

§ 192. Some nouns of no fixed classification end in ac^ as 
SeAlUc, the moon ; |f|A6AC, (fee-yach), hunting, venison. A 
few end in Uc, which perhaps is a broken form of luce, 
folk, people (Greek, Kaos) ; as, ceAj-Uc, a Jiotise, a family, 
the hearth; from cfje, of the house ; and luce, folk; 05- 
Iac, a young lad, 

§ 193. — Of deeivativb verbs (third class). 

AU verbs of the second conjagation are derivative, some from substan- 
tives, others from adjectives. — See the large list furnished in pp. IZO, 130, 
131, of this Grammar. 

§ 194. — Op the formation of irish compound terms. 

In purely compound terms, as well as in derivatives, the principal groups 
are, nouns, adjectives, verbs. 

A noun may have for its prefix another noun, an adjective, or verb ; simi- 
larly, the adjective may have a noun, a verb, or another adjective ; and the 
verb has for its prefix an adjective or noun. Thus there are eight classes of 
compounds, to vtrhich is added a ninth — words prefixed by prepositions. 

i^^ The second part of the compound is aspirated according to the laws 
of euphony explained in p., 138, § 136 ; and in pp. 34, 35, § 24, rule 3. 

§ 195. — 1. Substantives in the nom. case compound with other substan- 
tives in the same case. The German language abounds in compounds of this 
class. 

B^T^t^-tobd^jt, head-fountain. 

Bo-f a|l, cow-eye ; from bo, a cow ; and fu]l, an eye, 

B(teu5-|!A]6, a false prophet ; b|teu5-c|Ab, a wig, a po- 
ruke; from b]teu5 and ci^b, a lock of hair. 

Bfteu5-|t]5, a pseudo-king; from b|teu5, a He, a false 
thing ; and ti]5, a king, 

Buo-f]tuc, a fountain; from bui), but, source, origin, root; 
and fftur, a stream. 

CAc-b^|t|t, a hemlet ; from c^c, a battle ; and b^|t|t| the 
top, the head. 

C^]i-n)\[]6, a battle-soldier. 

CeAoi>-beA]tc, a head-dress. 

CeA]tc-tijeo6Ai), middle. 

CeAitc-laii, the very centre. 

CUp-foluf, twilight. 

Clo5-ceAc, a belfry, a round tower ; from CI05, a bell ; 
and ceAc, a house. 
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CitAob-pleAfS, a garland ; from c|tAob, a branch, a sprout ; 
and ^leA]*5, a wreath, a fillet. 

Cul-cAiDc, back-biting ; from cul, back ; and ca^uc 

<Duioe-b4v6, a plague amongst men. 

"peAll-beAitc, an act of treachery. 

peA]t-]oi)Ab, a lieutenant, or vicegerent ; from t^^^T** a 
man ; and ]oi)Ab, a place, a position — one who holds tho 
place of another. 

lp]OY*'^eAji, a messenger an informant; from )?|0f, know- 
ledge ; and ^eA|t, a man. 

CAOi|t-^eo|l, mutton, \ Words compounded of t^eo^l, 

tAoiJ-^eo]!, veil, meat; and cAOftA, a sheep ; 

9t)u|c-^eo]l, pork, IA03, a calf; iduc, a pig; 

^A]|ic-^eo]l, beef. j and tt?A|tc, a beef, 

tAn)-4DiA, a household god, ] From Uii), a hand ; and 45|a, 



a god ; eubAC, cloth ; and 
opb, a sledgp. 



LATi)-eubAc, a handkerchief, a 

napkin, 
tATi?-o|ib, a hand-sledge. 

LeAc-coff , one foot, \ From leAc, half, or one of 

LeAc-fjeul, a half-story, an! two; and cof, afoot; fseul, 

excuse, V a story ; fujl, an eye ; cAob, 

LeAc-f u]l, one eye, I a side. 

LeAc-cAob, one side. j 

leAbA]t-co]Ti)6AbAi6, a librarian, 

0(3-beAi), a maiden; from o^j, a virgin; and boAi), a 
woman. 

0|3-^eA]i, a virginal youth. 

6|t-flAc, a sceptre ; from 5|t, gold ; and fUc, a rod, a 
wand. 

Kt5-f eAit, a very good man, a king in his way, from itjg, 
a king, and |:eA|t. 

TuAC-jAor, north wind. 

SeA|ic-5|tA6, affection, love. 

S|c-^uIai)3, good temper, peaceful endurance ; from f |c, 
peace ; and |:uIat)3, suffering. 

T^eAf -311^6, heat-love, zeal. 

'C||i-3]tA&, patriotism, country-love. 

The prefix beAi; changes the gender, as, 

BeAij-4DiA, a goddess. 
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BeAt)-43edCtti;, a deaconess. 
BeAtJ-UArpAb, a female foe. 
6eAT)-i)A0Tf), a female saint. 
BeAT>o5Uc, a female attendant. 

BeAi>-fi5e, a witch, a fairy woman, a beati'Shighe ; from 
h^^Vf and f ige, a sprite ; root, fjj, a happy state. 
BeAT^fsUbA, a female slave. 
BeAtJ-qJeAjtpA, a lady ; a woman-lord. 

§ 196. Note. — ^From combinations like the foregoing, for which the Keltic 
has, from the earliest period, been remarkable, are derived some proper namea 
found in Cfesar ; as, DumnoriXy world-king ; from borb^^^in, the world ; and 
Tt]5, king ; and BituHgeBf life-king ; from b|t, life, the world ; and t^lo, king ; 
Caturiges, battle-king. 

Obs.— In a confound term resulting from the union of two simple nount 
in the nominative case, or from that of a simple and derivative noun, the second 
part is the leading element, and the first merely qualifies or defines the mean- 
ing of the second. 

The declension and inflections of the compound term are, accordinglj, 
those peculiar to the second part ; and so is the gender of the term, unless 
the prefixed noun (as beAo, a woman, a female) be such as to point out a 
change. 

§ 197. Nouns followed by others in the genitive case are regarded by 
many as compound substantives. In point of fact, they are not, although 
their equivalents in English commonly are compound terms. They are some- 
thing like the following : board-q^-A^o/M, boaid'Of-tradef ship-Qf-war, man- 
of-alt-work. Nouns of this class, with de or a, are numerous in French ; as, 
pomme-de'terre, a potato ; fleur-de-lisy lily. 

B]tAc-cAi|*e, a minding-sheet ; from bfiAc, a garment, and 
cA]re, o/ death (gen. case), co|t|i-Tb6i)A, a crane (from cojift, 
generic term, a crane, and td6i;a, 605^, wold). 

Cu-Ti)A]tA, dog-of'the-sea, an otter, 

4)eo5-flA^c, the lastprinc). 

peA|t-ceo]l, a man'Of-music, a musician, 

"peAjt-peAf A, a man-of-knowledge, a seer (peAf a, gen. 
case of F|0f ). 

peA]t c]5e, man-of-a house, a householder, 

Iaoc ceo]l, warrior-of-music (" warrior-bard" — Moore). 

l-Aog iDAjtA, cal/'of'the-sea, a seal, 

2t)<\c aUa, son-of'the-cljff, echo. 

21)ac cifie, son-of'Wold, a wolf, 

'CeAc dfXA, a house-of -entertainment, an inn, hotel. 

The noun in the genitive (the second in order) imparts a special signifi- 
cancy to the meaning of the first, which is the principal as well as the leading 
part of this class of compound terms. 
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§ 198.— Other names of Keltic origin — as, Orgetorlx^ 
u|t|i^ 5Ac-co]tu]f, thS'8tay-of'€very-joumey ; Cingetorix, 
cft)i) 3AC co|ia|f, the Iiead'of-every-journey ; Vergobret, 
feA]t-50-b|iec, the-man-for-judgment — are formed much 
after the same manner. 

§ 199. — 2. Nouns with an adjkotivb prefixed. 

2ljtb| Kigh^ chiefs supreme ; as, 4i|tb-ti|3, chief-king ; ^]tb- 
c]3eA|i!)A, sovereign lord; ^|tb-ii6|n), sovereign power. 

BttAi), enduring^ lasting ; as, bttAi;-fA03Al, a long-life ; 
bttAi>-feAfA6 (^n^-tf^anc2m^), perseverance. 

C^o]t), ^en^/e ; as, c^of i7-buc]tAcc, earnestness without show. 

Caoii), mt7<i, tender ; as, cAoH>-3|t^, tender love ; cAotij- 
cftttc, a slender, gentle form ; cAO|iih3e]0 (gentle-begotten), 
Kevin, 

CUot7> inclined, partial ; as, cUot)-b]te]c, a partxaUjvdg- 
ment 

Co\zcet)D, common (hence kitehen^ English), ex. cojc- 
ce]i)i>becA& (coenobium)^ a monastery ^ where all live in 
community. 

C\ion), crooked, bent; as, cjionj-leAc, the cromleac, or 
druid altar. 

4)A0|t, dear, bound, condemned ; as, bAO]t-b|ie]c, a con- 
demning-judgm^nt, condemnation ; bA0|t-03Uc, a bond" 
slave. 

4^^3i good ; as, beA5-6tt]i)e, a good person. 

43eA|ib, real, true ; as, beA]tb-b]tacA]|t, a {real) brother, 
one of the same father and mother. 

bn^t^ittf without the prefix beAn6> means frere (friar), or brother in 
reli|;ion ; loAt-btutA|tt, a Aa{^-brother, an uterine brother ; oeAttb \}\x\i (pr. 
der-hure), from nut^i {shure)^ sister^ a sister born of the same parents. 

*:!,* This word beA^b, is pronounced as if written ben; m, bett-fo?n* a 
sitter; bettcAOfijeAd, lamentation, wailing; bOAttiiyoiti enormouf, right-biff. 

From bexxttbf in its affected and reduced form, ben, comes the preposition 
bAft, translated by — employed in asseverating ; as, riOiW tp' ^ocaI, upon my 
word; b^tt Tp' oij6|fi, upon my honor; i.e., literally, bAti (for bA^b), assures; 
i.e.t my word assures, my honor avers. Hence, too, is formed the adverb, bAtt 
\Wie, in truth, or truth (pffte) avers; this word, meaning m truth, or in 
earnest, is usually spelled bAtt||t]6 (f aspirated being elided). 

C)|Au, vehement; as, b]Ai>3ti^b, vehem^nt4ove. 
t)lwc, close ; as, blttc-CA|i|tA]V5, n., attraction (drawing^ 
close). 
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4)ftody bad, contrary of be4^^,goQd; as, b|ioc^6u)oef a 
bad-man ; b]toc*^Ac, a &ad condition, state. 

y^]om9fair ; as, Kfooi^fsoi;, a whUe-flower- 

Pioft, *rtie; as, |Jio|i-uif5e, 4priti^u/a<er,. living^waier ; 
C<\bA]|i fe^n) beoc f I0|t-u]f3e, giv€i ma a c2rtnjb i/ apring 
water. 

5A]tb, row^A ; as, 5A|ib-f jod, a tempest, a rough blast. 

5^A]t|i, ^A^r* / as, 5eAft|i-^|A6 {aahK)Tt*wild^anmKd), a 
hare* 

3lAt), cfean ; as, 3Ut;-c|to|6e, dean-heart. 

5l]r;i;, pelludd, bright, dear; as, 3l|i)ij-]tA6Af4C, dear^ 
sight. 

2t)<\oc, 5o/i5 ; as, n)Aoi-f eo]l, tender-meat. 

9t)foi), small, low, little ; as, TD|oth^]tu^|f, «fiiaZ2 ca^^Ze ; 
ii)|0i>cAif3, loW'Easter, i.e., Low-Sunday; xt)\o\yx)oh\^c (pr. 
woMao), little- Christmas, i.e., New Year's Day. 

Latini minus i Gr., /ufiw^'; mmttOj I lesfen; hence minute; i.e.i a /tV/fe 
portion of thne, an item of news. It is evident these deritalives are from the 
oldest roott the Irish or Keltie t9ioQ, lii4le, hna, tmaU. ' 

^ojt, great; as, mbxi-o^X, great fame. 

N<vori), holy ; as, i)AOTt)-ACA]|t, holy father. 

NuA&, n6i(; ; as, i;uA6-&u]oe, an upstart ; literally a novw^ 
Aomo (new-nian). 

65, young ; as, 65-feAit, a yown^^ wiaw; 65-tbAitc, a 
young ox, 

O5, entire; as, o^it^ijt, <3wifzre submission; opy]\^e\)r), 
amnesty; 6^b]\ie, full fine. 

P\i]on), first, primal ; as, p]t]ort)-:a6bA|i, fAe ^rsi cause; 
pjijoiij-eA^U^f , a chief-ehwrtk. 

S^d^, silly, false ; as, |*aoB-|:a|6, <x false prophet; f Aob- 
Apr^ol, a false apostle ; |-Aob-c]Al, folly, mline^; from 
fAob and c|aI, sense. 

SAO|t, j^^e — no« bound, not in thraldom; as, fAOit-fejlb, 
afree-lwld; ]*AO|t-co|l, /r€€-tt/e7Z; f A0]t-6u]i;e, a /ree-moai, 
720 slave (bA0|t*6tt]i>e, a thrall, a slave, a bond-man). 

ScAi?, old; as, feAij-feAjt, an oW man; feAi;-AOif, old 
age ; j'eAiMteACc, oZcZ laiu. 

T^jteui^, bold, strong, mighty; as, qteuih^4)t, a l^-at/« 
man; cpeu9*Uo6, a Aero* 
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V\ion), heavy; as, cftonj-cftoffte, heavy^Jieart i cuonj- 
fA]|*5, driiik to the dregs (from c^ionj and l?A]f3, equetJie) s 
ritoTi>-lu)6e, the nightmare (from cftotD and luibe, lying), 
, U^fAl, noifo (uAf, Ai^A; a]!, edticate) ; as, uAfAl-ACAiji, 
a patriarch, 

Ujle, aK; as, u|le-curbAccAC, Almighty; ujle-eolsAC, 

§ 200.— 3, Nouns twith a verb pbefixed. 

B|i|f-c|tof3AiS ftreaib/b^ (frcmi b[t|f, to 6f*«ai(:, and c|tof-i 
'S^'6, fasting). 

jc-]ort)|tA6, backbiting, slander; from ]^, fo ea*; and 
]0!i7]t^8 (that is, |i^6, a eronver^^on ;• ]0Tt;, aftou^) ; CA]t|t. 
Ai)3-A]tc, a magnet ; from cA]t|ic^t?5, drawing, and Afic, a 

'' The genius of the Iruh language," says Dr. O'Donovan, Grammar, p. 
340, ** does not seem to favor the prefixing of Terhs in compound terms." 

§ 201.— 4. Adjectives with a noun prefixed. 

BAl*beA)i5« red-streaked, 

Bjc-beo, sempiternal, ever-living; from b|c, life; and 
beo, living, 

BjC-buAi}, everlasting ; from b]C, life; and briAO, lasting. 

Bic-]:AbA, ever-long, perpetual. 

BjC-pilteuij, ever-true, ever-faithful, 

Bic-5A]t|tA]b, short-lived. 

Bfc-fUi), ever-safe, ever-h^le, 

BlAc-curi)|tA, blossom-sweet, 

Bjtic-bAlb, stammering like a Britain, 



The ancient Irlah regarded their BritiAi or Saxon neighbourst as stam. 
rers, on account, either of the lani 
attempt in speaking the language oi 



merers, on account, either of the language they spoke, or of their unintelligiblo 
)fEire. 



Ce<\t)i>bAi), heecd-whits (white-headed). 
CeAi)i)-b^tM, head-strong, 
CeA]tc-l^|t, the real-centre. 

Coi)0-cobA|i, hound-careful; the Irish of the namo 
O'Connor, pr. Conchower, and by metatUesds, Cnochower. 
CofAtn^pfbot'JUei (fteet-footed)^ 
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LeAc-ii7A|tby half dead ; Wc-beo, half-alive^ ^e, 

KfJ-rijAic, sovereignly-good. 

tJoitft-beAlbAc (pr. tJior-yelach), Jove-like, Turlough 



The list of adjectives having nouns prefixed is too large to inserK 
here : the foregoing number shall suffice for examples. 

§ 202. — 5. Adjectives having adjectives pbepkhd. 

Nouns are the stems from which adjectives branch off. 
The prefixes of nouns — which have, in class 2, § 199, been 
shown — ^serve therefore for the prefixes of adjectives. 

§ 203. — 6. Adjectives with a verb pbefixed. 

These are few, like noans with a verb prefixed, § 200, p. 179. For ex- 
ample : 

Bltif-56]!Dt)eAc, broken-sounded. 

43o5-c]toi6eAc, heart-burning ; from b65, to bum ; and 
c|ioi6eAc, from c|to]&e (pr. chree), the heart* 
jce-ri)A|i, voracioTM. 
L]ot>-ti7A|i, abundant. 

§ 204. — 7. Vebbs OB participles with a substantivb 

prefixed. 

^|tb-A0i)cu|3]ii), I coincide, ea^ess in words what I 
think. 

Coit-ceAt)5Ail, to tie in a knot ; from coji, a knot, a twist ; 
and ceAi)3A]l, to bind. 

C|tAob-f 3Aol, reveaZ ; from c|tAob,a 6rancA; andfjAol, 
to lopse, to draw away ; because when a branch is torn off 
a tree, the inner part is revealed. 

C|tA0i6-b]t||^eA6, to heartbreak. 

CuUcA|i|tAD5, to retract; from cul, the rear, the hinder 
part of anything ; and cA|i|iAt;3, to draw to. 

Siol-cu|i, to sow seed. 

^®^r"5T^^^"lS' *^ ^^ zealously loving of. 

§ 205.--8. Verbs or participles with an adjective 

PREFIXED. 

21ftb-e]C|ollA^iD> I fly on high. 

4^eA|t3-lAf a6, red flaming. This class is very numerous. 



A I 
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In § 199» pp. 177, 178, 179, the adjectWea which are nsually employed 
as prefixes have been shown, e, g.f cnori^f^irs* ▼•, gwiffi drink to the dreg%s 
from c|toT9y Aeovy, and ^jUxxs^^^nqyt/eezB / rttot9-5uU]T9, / weep kmdly, 

§ 206. — ^WOBDS COMPOUNDED WITH A PBEPOSITION PREFIXED, 

The genius of the language does not admit the preposition to constitute 
A prefix, a few instances excepted. The preposition comes, as in English, 
usually after the Tcrb ; as, to^osceiui {to go t^), bul ** r^Af i" descend^abul 
" rfof ;** pass by, &ul ** t^itc." 

2l|]t-c|t)oeAc, a prince, a president, a euperior; from ^iit 
and c]vt), dat. case of ceAi)t), Aea<2. 

6]b]]t-A]fije|r, a digression. 

6|b]]t-folttf, twUigkt; from e]b]]t and foluf, between 
lights. 

^\h\\i-tie^Vbxx%^6^ distinction; fxome\h\^ andbeAlb,/>rtn, 
JramSy indivldwdity* 

6|b]|t-5i)ft, distinction, perception, cognition. 

6Ybfft-5u^6e, inter-cession, from eibift between; and 5ut6e, 

6]b]|i-ceA|tcA6, inter-adjusting, interpreting, doing justice 
between two opposed parties. 

6|bi]t-ii)|oi3, v., interpret ; e]bi|t»f5Aft^tA6, separation of 
two, divorce, 

6|b^|t-f3Ai) (from e]b|]t and f 5411) for f sacai)), owe «i;Ao w 
the t5^^9 <^ shield, .shade, drfence^ mutual protector of 
figMing friends, a peace-^maker or go-between* 

peA|i-e|b||tf J5A1D, a man who separates contending foes* 

^o-6u]Dey a low, vulgar man ; f d-cAUtb, low land. 
ATt^rtDbeti^U, an adverb ; joii)-r|n7ceAU, to surround; 
|on) for ttfTtje, about. 

Ol-po|]tbce, over-perfect, 

Ro]m«7i^6y a preface, a fore-speech, apro-logue. 
•Cinjc^oll-JeAititAb, oir^n^mczA'an. 

'Citjb-fdiUfeAc, franfparenf, jpeUt^cid ; cttf*5ACA^ii)»jper- 
forate. 

§ 207. The second class of compound terms strictly so called, are those 
which have prefixed to the stem, 01 to any word branching from it — noon, 
adjective, and verb— certain particles, which add to, modify, or change the 
meaning attached to the radical word. These particles are, from the posi- 
tion they always occupy, called prefixes: they are twenty.four in nnm- 
ber.^See % 169, p, 160. 
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1. — 9 9 has two meanings^ one negative orprivative, that 
is, denying or rerersing what is implied by the simple root ; 
the other intensive, or one which increases the natural forco 
of the word. 

2lt) (1), negative, has the meaning of un (English), in 
(Latin) ; as, eoUc, knowing, having a knowledge of, skilled 
in ; AD-eoUc, ignorant, illiterate, having no knowledge of, 
unskilled in. Example, A3uf 30 |tAib fe-fAt; A]f)eolAC 
ADoc), and that he (Staniburst) was unskilled in it (the 
Irish language). — Keating's Ireland, p, 50 : eolitf , leant- 
ing ; A]i)eolur, ignorance, want of learning ; t:eA|t, a man ; 
A|t)fi|i,a 9nate2; eA50A,t(;t9<2(mi; Ai)eA5^,>&%; i^oY^tbce, 
mature; Aijpoiitbce, immature; slA^oe, cleanliness; ao- 
sUfDe, undeanliness ; cYte]bn)AC» hdieving ; Am^i^efbroAc, 
unbelieving ; blije, law ; Aijblije, want of law; beffe, 
comfortableness (from beAf, rigkt^ correct, comfortoMe) ; 
A|T)be|fe, affliction (pr. anneshe — t}b coming together, sound 
like nn), piof, knowledge; A]t)b|r|0f, ignorance; Aijb- 
piof AC, ignoraaU. 

(In this compound, ip is eclipsed by <> 1 it is pvonooneed <iii»»). 

2l]fi iihbe]c 60 i*§|0 At)bp]0fAC 'r Ai> 5Aoi6|l3e, on Ais 
being (to) himself ignorant of (in) the Irish. — Ibid. 

2lo (2), intensivSf means very ; as, |MiA|t, coW ; Aijf ua]!, 
very cold; ti)A|6, ^o<}f; Ai)ri)Aic, very good; coAf, W*; 
AH-ceAf, ex-oesswe heat; At>, very; isyery commonly pre- 
fixed to ai^ectives. 

[In published works and MSS., Aiy is spelled Ajo when the first vowel in 
the AOBf xed sylitble is e or f.] 

2. — Slri) (A]rb)=dw or mis (English); as, leAf, luck, 
fortune, advantage to one's self; A^tijleAf , iJJUluck, misfor- 
tune, disadvantage to one's self. 8Qa 6^i)^t)V cu fo, bdAi)- 
f A]6 ctt b'A]n7leAf , if you do this, you will do your disadvan^ 
tage, Le,, you will do what to yourself will be a disadvan- 
tage. 2lrbl6i^ (for ATi)lAb]io|]i), a dumby, an oaf, a mope,, 
a fool ; literally, one who cannot speak ; from Atb^ not ; and 
lAbA|]i, speak ; c^ me 'n)o An)lo|]t^ / am like one bewildered^ 
like a man in the dark, a mere mope, or oaf 

iDeo]!?, according to will; A]Ti)6eoii3, in spite of; as, 
b*A]t96eo|9 pA }iovi)^x)Mt in spite of th0 JRomam* 
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R6]8, ready f plain ; Atn|t6|6, entangled, disturbed, die- 
ordered; Ht, entanglement , strife, a fastness or defile. 

2ln)=very, in some few words; as, peAftb, strength; 
Aii>oeA|ic, force ; le^f je, sloth ; Aiijleirse, indolence. 

3. — 2l|f = again, backwards (English) ; cA]t a]|i " A^r/' 

come back: 

It enters into composition, and is, as a component particle, inoorrectly 
spelled eff* 

9l]x=re (Latin) ; as, ^oc, pay ; A]f joc (with the accent 
on the second syllahle), repayment, paying back ; e|]t]3, 
arise; ^]T^^^]t> »'«surrection, rise again; written com- 
monly,, but incorrectly, eifefitige. 

4. at has a reiterative meaning, or going back again on what is already 
done. It expresses, therefore, two effects— ^rat, that of cancelling what is 
eoDTOyed by the root; and, Moom%^that of doing anew what the uneom- 
pounded word indicates. Its meaning is sometimes confined to the former, 
and then it becomes a negative particle ; sometimes, howcYcr, it extends to 
both, and then it is a reiterative. 

2lc (1), as a negative, is not common — Ac-|tt5eA8, to de- 
throne ; from AC, and ]ti56A6 (theme ]t|3, a king), to en- 
throne ; Ac-cl6]|teAC, a superahniuxted clergyman ; ac-Uoc, 
a superannuated warrior. 

2lc (2), as a reiterative^ is very common ; beAijAft, to do, 
to make ; Ac-6eApA6, to remark ; f ^f , growth ; AC-p^f , a 
new growth ; a second crop ; Ac-cu^ose, a petition, an en- 
treaty ; from AC and cu^ose, a bond, a tie or chain — a word 
implying that, by our prayers, we, as it were, chain Him 
whom we petition to grant our request. 

6. — Co (cot) and con)), like the Latin prefix con, signifies 
together, with; old Irish, co, with, prep. — See § 166, p. 153. 

6. — ^], a negative particle ; from b]c, want, like di, dis 
(Latin) ; as, c\Ke\he^\r), faith, belief; &i-c|teibeAit), wnbelief ; 
ceAi), a head ; &|-ceAi?, one who lost the head ; b]-ceA!)i)A]n), 
I &6head ; b^UccA, an orphan ; from by, want ; and Ucc 
(gen. case, Iacc<x), milk. 

When compounded with Words beginning with b or f , it causes eclipsia; 
as, bu]6eAc, thankfitlf grateful; &]ti)bu]6eAc, unthankful, iingrateful, grum- 
bling ; biTi)buAi7, ttnlasting. 

7.-^^)0 implies difficulty (Gr. hvs) when compounded with 
past participles; as, b^AtirA, done; bo*6^A0CA, hard to be 
done; t\,^Srmk; iit4^, drunk; bo-dlc4^, Aard to b# dmnk ; 
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]c, eat; bo-^cce, hard to be eaten; ^6]CySee; ire^cnoce, 
seen; bo-^e|Cf|t?ce, Aard-to-be-seen, invisible; bo-c|i]oc- 
ijuijce, infinite ; from bo and c\i]oct)U]-^t^, ended — root, 
c|iioc, end ; bo-cqnjf ^jce, mcomprehensible ; from bo and 
ctt|rt)f |u5a6, to comprehend; from cunjAf , power. 

4!)o, before nouns and adjectives, has the meaning of Ul, 
English ; as, bo-beuf a, {{{-manners ; bo-c^]l, iW-fame ; bo- 
co5b^]l, eiZ-education ; bo-beu)*Ac, iK-majinered ; bo-CA^- 
leAc^ {{{-famed. 

Obs.— t>o and So are opposed in Gaelic : the ope means the contrary of 
that indicated by the other. From this opposition a great number of words 
antagonistic in meaning, nouns as well as adjectives and participles, exists in 
the language : 

8. — So (and fu ; Sanscr., su ; Gr, c5, good, weU), feasi- 
hUity. 

Examples of this opposition between fo and bo. 

NOUNS. 

SAibbjieAi*, riches; from 4DA|b]teAf, want of richer, 



|*Ai6b]|i, rich ; |*Ai8b]teAf 
aY bAibjieAf , riches and 
poverty. 

Sao], a gentleman, Sir, a 
hero. 

S]t, peace, plenty* 

SocA]|t, n., emolument, con- 
venience. Ex. : focA]|i 
A3Uf bocA]]t At) ceijtbe, 

the profit and loss of the trade; 
a proverb, like the Latin, qui 
sentit commodum et incommoda 
sentire debetur. 

So-cuTi)Acc, easy-power, in^ 

her ent facility. 
So-6u|i)e, a good man. 

So\r)]om, fair weather; from 

f o (or f oo) and f\ot). 
SoUf » solaces 



penury ; from bA|6b]]t, 
poor, penniless. 

O<vo|, a worthless person, a 

dunce, a poltroon. 
*Dlc, want, misery. 
4!)ocAi]t, loss, inconvenience ; 

from bo and cai^, friendly, 

hind. 



*Do-cu?bAct, difficult power. 

<Do-bu]t)e, a had man, a 

rogue. 
4>o]o|ooo> foul weather, a 

storm. 
<DoUf, sorrow f grief. 
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SonyA, plentiness, tvealth. 
SofjAf, happiness, bliss. 
So-cIaoi)^&, towardness. 
Socul, ease, rest (properly 

fOCATijA]!) ; from x^i or 

foc, and ATt)A]l, like. 
Sor;eA|tc, strength. 
Sofseul, iAe Gospel; from 

f o, happy, and fseuljiK^ti^s, 
SuA||iceAf, sweetness. 
Sub^jlce, virfit^ (fo and 

bA]l). 



t)on>A, te?anf, scarcity. ' 
t)ooAf , infelicity, misery. 
4l>o-cUor)A&, repulsiveness, 
43o-cttl, difficulty. 



4)o-ijeA|tc, t(?an* of firmness, 
^o^enl, bad news, 

43uAi|tce Af , soximess. 
iDub^ilce, vice (bo and b^il). 



ADJECTIVES. 



SAi6b]]t, ricfe. 

SAOft, adj., /ree, cAeap ; v., 

aai?^, redeem ; f ao|ia6, 

freeing^ 
So-c|iac,/air, honest. 
So||ib, affable, quiet, easy ; 

f0]]ibe, affability; T*<^|p- 

beAcr, ajubleness. 
SocAiti, €aay, a* leisv/re, tran- 

quit. 
Socttft AC, steady, established, 

immovable ; from fo and 

cu||t, jjwi, place. 
SocAjtAc, profitable, easy; 

from fo and c^ji,friendly. 
So-cjieibtbeAc, credulous. 
Soc|ioi&eAc, kind-hearted, 

giving ease ; from f o, and 

c|to]6e, Aearf. 
So5|i^6ac, «;ery loving, affa^ 

ble. 
So]r)ir)e^c, prosperous. 
Sol§]|t, cZear, bright, lucid; 

50 fole]|t, clearly, lucidly; 

from f O9 and leu]t, seeing. 



43A]6b||t, poor. 

t)A0]t, i?i slavery, dear; bAo- 

ltA6, condemning ; bAojt, 

v., fo condemn* 
4Do-ciiuc, hideous, dishonest 
43o]|tb, peevish, iU-humour, 

grievous; bo]|ibeAcc,«e«- 

vishness. 
<DocA]f, uneasy, difficult* 



4DocA|tAc, hurtful, wrong^ 

injurious. 
4>o-c|ie]bTi)eAC, incre(2u{oi^* 
43o-c]toi6eAc, sorrowful, af* 

fecting the heartwithpainj 

bo, and c|to|6e. 
43o-3|tA&AC, unloving, repuU 

sive. 
43o|i)TbeAc, adverse. 
^olfeijt, darfc, o68cter6. 
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Soi)A, ItAcky, happy, prospe- 
rous ; from f o, and a6, 
luck, 

SuA^jtc, sweet, pleasant. 

Stt]l6]|t, agreeable, eloquent 



4Doij4, unliLcky, unhappy^ 
unprosperomt 

4)iiA]|tc, sour, sharp. 
^u]Vo\]if disagreeable (bo and 
Ub<\|t, speak). 



PABTIOIPLES, 

So-8o]|tce, ^asy or apt to be 43o-8ontce, difficult to he 



poured out. 
%0^\i]ocr)\x]^ef finite, easily 

ended ; root, c|t]oc, end. 
So-cu]it)]*|5ce, comprehensi- 
ble ; from cu]n), compass ; 

cu]iD|*|3, v„ fo compass. 
So-peicf(i)ce, visible, easily 

seen ; root, |:e]c, aee ; fo- 

feicf|oi)A, isame. 
So-jUcuigce, easily taken, 

acceptable. 
So-3luA]fce, moveable. 
So-iuisfiooA, intelligible. 



poured out. 

I3o-c|t]ocou|5ce, infinite, 
hard to be ended. 

<Do-cu]n)n3ce, incomprehen- 
sible, hard to be com- 
passed or comprehended, 

<Do-^e|Cf|pce, invisible, not 
see-able ; bo-f e|Cf foijA, 
same. 

4Do-5lAcu]5t;e, hard to be re- 
ceived, unacceptable. 

43o-5luA|fce, immoveable. 

4)o.6u]5f |O0A, unintelligible. 



9.-^^) a negative particle, like the Latin e, ek, eks, or ex s 
as, be]ri?]i), indeed, certain; 6be]ri?|i), t^ncertain. 

6, before a syllable beginning with a broad vowel, takes a after it, to 
conform to the laws of vowel assimilation; as, bo]tQ}0, deep, not ahaihw; 
eA-bo)rbin, not deepf shallow. 

Qa, before the consonants c and c, causes eclipses, or assumes, for the 
sake of evphony in the enunciation of the compound term, a letter of the 
same organ — ^5 before c, and b before c ; as, ciaU6a, intelUgents eA5-C|All6A, 
dieeot<7 of intelligence; ctiA|5DeAc,j9iot<«; eA5«criA|bteAc, tmpious, <ftf90t</ of 
piety; zxiOCAyxKe^ mercy ; QA'b'Z\\,ocA]\\,e, without mercy; CAb-cttocA]tte^ 
mercife««. Cx\5 is the prefix which precedes words beginning with 1* ; as, 
fAiijAil, liket similar ; eAs-r'^tbA]!, <?}9-4»imilar, tmlike, tmusual, matcbiieM. 
The Scotch Gael do not admit the use of the eclipsing consonant after e^i;*' 
as, eAceA^tc, injustice; eACttocAifteAc, merciless s eAbocAf, despair. 

^r l^ this they are right ; for the eclipsing consonants are, in such 
instances, useless ; nay, in a small way, they help to puzzle the learner* 



ft^Sf excessive ; from eu5, death ; eu5-cA0|t)e, a 
dying groan, great lamentation. 
10. — 6o^|t, extreme, n., top, end, is an intensitive particle,* 
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fts, eA]t-3Ab, a/nest; e^ft-^Uir, an autocrat i from eA|i, 
and |:U|c, a prince, a chieftain ; eA|tri)All, very slow ; CAtt- 
cof An)A|l, very similar ; eAfts^ift, congratulate ; eAfi3f;Ai6, 
??tttn^cen* ; eAttjD^ (from eA|t, and 31)6, appearance), dis- 
tinction, recognition; t)]o\i cu]]t ^ ©^t*50^ o|tn?, ^fie dec? 
notice or recognise me. 

CAtt is found only in a few words. It appears to be of kindred meaning 
with •\^\i, after, meaning y?na/, ending , crownings as, eA|tbx\U, a tail, from 
e^ttt and b^ll, a member, by metathesis tteAb^l. 

11. — 6Af , not, devoid of; from Af, out of; as, eAf-cA|tAb, 
an enemy ; from eAf, and CAjtAb, a friend ; eAf-mijUcc, 
dliaobedience ; from eA]*, and wnjlAcc, obedience ; Mrhich 
comes from uHjaI, humble ; Latin, humilis ; eAf-tt|t|tAtt7, 
disrespect, want of reverence ; from eAf , and u|t|tATi), reve^ 
rence, respect ; eAfl^i;, sick, infirm ; from eAf , and yl^v, 
sound in health ; eA3-fUtJ, means the same, infirm; from e, 
or as above, 6A3, death, and fUt). ©Af is pronounced short. 

12. — 'poijt, before, in front; therefore it means advanced^, 
very. Hence its presence imparts to the meaning of all 
words with which it is compounded, the idea of fullness or 
completeness, perfection, intensity ; as, |:6||i-bfieAci)u] J,/ore- 
think, prophesy, conjecture, divine ; from ^6ni, and b]teA- 
ci)U|3, meditate on, speculate; f6]|i-b|i|ACA]t, an adverb; 
from fO|]t, and b|t]ACA|t, a word; f6||i-b]tuAC, the edge of 
a precipice ; from f 6||i, and b|tuAc, edge, border, brink ; 
-pdjfi-ceAT)!?, the extreme end; root, ceAO!?, head, limit; 
fO|]t-]TDeAl, frontier, limit, farthest extremity, cireumfer' 
ence ; from ]n)eAl, a border, a hem ; as, |rt)eAt a ^AllA|i)e, 
the hem of His cloak ; ]ti?eAl oa caHai?, tAe end« q/* the 
earth ; f 6||t-i?eA|tc, violence ; tJeAjic, strength ; t?6|]t-e]3eAi?, 
oppression ; root, e]5eAp, or ©ISIP, /orcc, violence, compuU 
sion. 

13. — 'Fttjc, 6acft, g^i^icfc succession; as, ifjtic-ceAcc, ccfming 
and going ; p|tic-bttAlA6, repercussion, a palpitation. 

14. — jol, and sometimes written ]l, akin in meaning with 
u]le, all, signifies plenty, variety, diversity — like voXvs, 
polus, in Greek ; as, ajou), a name ; ]ol-Ai!?Tpi)A, m^ny 
names ; beupU, language, speech (for beulnA, root, beul, 
the mouth ; and |t;W>, speech) ; ]ol-b6tt]tlA, many languages ; 
1oI-c|aI, m^ny significations ; ]otijAb (adj.)) inany, numC'- 
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Tons ; (n.), a multitude ; ]ol-|Ort)Ab, a great multitude ; |ol- 
cA^ijceAc, wiany-tongued, a polyglot; ]ol-p|At;, torment; 
from lol, and p|ai), 'pain ; jol-beuf ac, arcfe, siy, versatile ; 
from pi, and beuf ac, mannerly ; root, beiif , mminerSi bC" 
haviour; lolb^t^c, parti-coloured^ 

15. — )on), around about; from the preposition tt|tDe, 
around, about; it is therefore an intensive particle; as, 
5A06, wind; ]on)^^ot, a whirlvf'md; l^ij, full; jorDl^ij, 
entiret complete; b|m|b, sfewf, cZose; ]oitj-6ftu(b, surround, 
shut t*p aZi around; fuUus, endure, suffer ; pri?-^ulAi?5, 
endure ; ioti)C|ton7, tj^ry heavy. In two instances it reverses 
the meamng of the word with which it is compounded ; as, 
]onjceAcc, to depart ; from ]orij, and ceAcc, to come ; and 
lOTijftluc, a ccmn^^r-tide ; from ]oii), and fjtuc, a current, 

16. — jot), a particle that expresses fitness, suitableness ; 
as, ^6v)f\\if9na7'ria.gedble (from ^ot), fit for, and |:||i gen. case 
of peA]t a maw), as applied to a maid ; ioijujda, as applied 
to a young man (from ]oo, and njijA, the gen. case of beAi?, 
a woman) ; ioi)A|in?, fit to bear arms. Before past parti- 
ciples it can be used at pleasure. It imparts to such par- 
ticiples the same meamng that the suffix " able," " ible'* 
(Latin, bilis), gives to EngUsh words ; as, jc, eat ; ]cce, 
eaten; ]oi)-icce, eatoWe (fit- to-be-eaten); oly drink; oIca, 
drunk ; ]ou-oIca, drinkable (fit- to-be-drunk) ; idoI, praise ; 
Tt)olcA, praised ; ioijtijoIca, praiseabU (fit-to-be-praised) ; 
5fi^6 (n.), love ; 5|t^6ui5 (v.), love thou; 3|t^6u|5ce, loved; 
]O03|tA6tti3ce, loveable (fit-to-be-loved), deserving-of-love ; 
much like the Latin amandus ; ,and, in this sense (as far as 
the Latin participle ending, dus betokens suitableness) what 
O'MoUoy says of this prefix is true — that it has the force 
of the Latin participle of the future in dus* 

WheneT«r, therefore, a person translating English into Irish meets with 
a word ending in able^ he need only observe its root, learn its Irish equiva- 
lent, form the past participle, and prefix ]oi7. 

Obs. — )ox) differs from the prefix fo ; for f o implies ease^ 
feasibility; ^ot)^ fitness; as in the annexed example, in which 
fo-6^Ai)CA (easily-done), lou-beAucA (fit-to^be-done), are 
contrasted ; r)]l S^c t>|6 c^ t*^-66Ai)CA, ]0i>b6Ai;cA, every- 
thing that iafeasible^ is not suitable* 
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17. — ft) and ]or), as found in some compound words, is a 
form of the preposition ^vVy in ; as, }oi)colt)it^^6y incarna- 
tion ; from ]oi) (or Aijr)), in; and coIi)U5a8, to give a (coUo) 
body to; to make flesh; |oi;-Tbeo6Ai)AC (adj.), interior, /rom 
within; derived from ^01?, in, and Tt)eo6Ao, middle ; Latin, 
medium ; English, mean ; lODs^ocAf (pr. ee-yan-thas), a 
wonder ; from foo, and jAijcAf (root, 5^1?, rare^ scarce)^ a 
thing that seldom happens ; }r>\^o\^y in calf; as, bo ii)Uo|5, 
a cow in-calf; ]oi)ri}^y, a treasu/re, a valuahle thing in which 
W^4iY (estim^ation, valtie) is placed ; '\r)C]W7 the brain; from 
ID, in^ and c|oi), the dat. case of ceApo, head. )ot), in (per- 
haps for At;, p. 182), intensifies ; as, ]0i):5fie}rr), persecution ; 
from ]oi)f and st^e^ti), a grasp ; it also annuls ; as, {QsUp, 
un-clean. 

The prefiies ]o\, ^ottff 700, are written in published works and MSS. |l, 
119, ID, when preceding a slender voweL 

C^ Anxious to make Irish orthography fixed, we shall write these pre- 
fixes in every instance with the broad vowel ]ol, and not ]l ; iotQ,and not 119; 
lottr and not ]q, except the prep, j and to, in. It is desirable to adopt this 
form for the reason just assigned. Besides, pi is preferable to |l, for it is 
synonymous with u|le, in which the broad vowel is a leading feature, and 
because the spelling ]ol prevails more than }\ ; and lastly, the spelling |ol 
accords with the usual pronunciation better than that of il. These reasons 
bold for fOTQ. 

18. — 2t)f, ill, amiss; of the same meaning as the-^Saxon, 
" mis" is a negative prefix of frequent use ; as, ^S^fortune^ 
luck ; Ti7]-4v6, mirfortune, t7/-luck ; |t ac, success, a prosperous 
issue ; n)\^ji^t, calamity, iZi-success ; soiorij, an act ; mj- 
3i)|ori7, an act done amiss; cin^ fame ; tdi-cIu, iZZ-fame. 

19. — HeATt), a privative (spelled i)ef> in ancient writings, 
but in Scotch Gaelic at present invariably r^eo); as, A|]te<vc, 
attentive ; DeAti^-Ai^teAC, inattentive ; cor^n^^xil^ like, simi- 
lar ; TjeAiij-cofATbAil, unlike; le^fs, sloth, didike, loath- 
ing; i)eAti)4e|f3, courage, spunk ; afc^enc^ of sloth, dislike, 
&c. ; f uiri), regard, the sum of one's esteem for ; DeAtij- 
f u|Ti), disregard ; i)i6, a tiling ; ijeAiij-iJiS, a thing vnthout 
substance or effect; as, ir ryeMthX)\6 ai; u|le acc Aii)^ii) 
<t)|A A |i|A|tA& A5uf A 51ia8u5a6, all is vanity (a useless 
thing) but alone to serve and love God. 

20.— -Oil, great; of kindred meaning with u|le, all; or 
with Cill J prodigious, vast, miglUy; as, oll-Juc, a loud voice ; 
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o\l'^t)]on)^c, of daring deeds ; olUgloft, bombast, big sound, 
ail is found as a prefix in a few words ; as^ All-bttAi6eAC, 
mighty , all-vietorious ; " AU-i;eA]tc," {of) mighty strength. 

<<tV) btiAf* 6 'o ijAtb '6| UA^UeAc 'r All-tjeAlic." 

^* Which he won from the foe (who) was haughty and (of) mighty strength/' 

" Which he won from the proud invader." 

Song'^'^ Let Erin remember the daye ofotdJ* 

21. — Ho, large, very, too much; as, ]to-cu|tAn?, very great 
care ; |io-c|iAt), a large tree ; 7io-ri)]AT), a grr^o^ wish ; ^o- 
bA]tt A, f ^ influx of the tide. I?o, when affixed to adjectives, 
imparts to them the same meaning that the adverb too or 
over, in English, does to adjectives before which it is placed ; 
as, |to-^|tb, too high ; ]to.Ti)6fi, over larg^. The word y^y^, a 
king, is employed as a prefix; as, ]t|S-Tt)A|c, supremely 
good : ]t|5 differs in meaning from |to ; the latter denotes 
excess — the former, excellence, superiority, perfection ; as, 
c^ My V]^ T*o yiy^-voi^yt^ this thing is very good ; c^ at; t)|6 
f o |io-TbA]c, this is over good, too good. 

22. — S^v (from y^Vt self found commonly as a suffix ; 
as, 6-|*Ai), himself), peculiar, proper; as, fAtJ-jeuelAC, 
proper genus; fAjtjjijf, special appearance, own form; 
T^]r)'5VU]Vy2>ropria forma; xot)\i^c, special ; from fAp;, and 
Hjocc, state. 

23. — S^V' ^^ ^Q augmentative denoting excellence, superi- 
ority, and gives therefore to adjectives with which it enters 
into composition the meaning attached to absolute superla- 
tives ; as, f^|i-TT?A]c, exceedingly good ; f ^jt-tbA^f eAc, ex- 
ceedingly handsome ; f^it-Apajfe, quite ripe ; f ^|f6wf i;e, an 
excellent person ; f:^|t-lAOc, a great hero. S^^t, as a nouD, 
means a worthy, a hero, a leading man, compounded, as it 
were, of yo, worthy ; and t^eAjt, a man. In this sense we 
can easily see the meaning of the Saxon word '' Sir," and 
of the Russian " tsar" (or " zar"), and " zarina," to be a 
superior or distinguished person. 

Ja|i, prep., after, behind — also a noun, the west, western; 
as, |A|i-b|te]c. the after-birth; ]A|t-bmUe, a blow from be^ 
hind ; ]A]t-6eAf, the south-west {west-south) ; ^A|t-cuAc, the 
nortli-west ; |A|t-ti)U]|i, the Atlantic; ]A]x-6oi)i>, brownish, 
after'-brown ; from bor>o, brovm ; and | A|t, after, left, re^ 
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maining ; 1A|t-5U|i), grief, pain; from ia|i, and 5U]p, a 
sting, a wound ; ]<\|i5cttlcA, wild, remote^ deserted, western ; 
from lA^t, and cul, a corner ; Jaji-Coijoacc, West Con- 
naught. 

24. — SdAC, anciently fee (Latin, secus)^ beside, apart, 
out of the way ; as, fe^c pjaija, out of the way of pain, 
not haying to endure pain; feACA^p, avoid, shun; from 
]*eAC, and |f ai?, 5^ay, feep — i.e., keep a^tci«, at/oi<2 ; feAC- 
gAt^ifTt), I call a«uf« ; f eAc-lAb|(Ad, an allegory, a discourse 
having a meaning beside or apart from tliat whieh the plain 
words present to the mind. SeAc is the root of tho English 
words se^t sect, and of the Latin seco, I cut, separate^ sun* 
der, divide^ I rend, and of all its derivatives* 

§ 208. — PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SIGNIFICATION OP WORDS. 

In the infancy of language, words at first were employed, very likely, only 
in one aetiae. As time progressed, and as society became formed and ex- 
tended, the associations of mankind — ^not alone in morals, but in the walks 
. of science, art, letters, philosophy, and theology — were gradually compassing 
different spberei for the exercise of thought. For this increase in ideas, a 
proportionate increase in terms by which they could be expressed and con- 
veyed, was required. This could not be better supplied than by employing 
these iemia already in use, to other objects analogous in cause, effect, form, 
inherent power, or quality. 

Words have only one primary or radical meaning — they have several se- 
condary meanings, according to the different classes of objects to which they 
are applied. Most words have the primary and secondary meanings ; others 
have only the primary ; others, again, retain only the secondary. 

§ 209. Let us take the words u^c&^n (from u^r, above), superior, the 
top, upper ; |Ac&At*, the inferior, or lower part of a thing. U-acoah and 
74\cDA7i are correlative : uac^a^ eonveys the idea that there is something 
else which is to it jAcb^t^ 

UA^bAft, primarily means upper. 

U^c&Att (2), cream, because it is the upper port of milk set to rest in a 
milk pail ; jj^cbAjt, thick, unchumed mUk. 
• UAcbAjt (3), soprano / TAct>Att9 basso, in muaic 

UAC&Aft (4), the top, scum, dross, 

Ux\c&Att (5), the upper part of afield, 

U^cbAt^ (6), the upper part of a dress, 

UAcbAfi (7), the upper of a shoe or boot, 

UAcb^n (8), the upper pairt or top end qfa elothfi\» right side or upper 
surface. See the word bt^ittt, top^-^si ** Easy LeasonSf" p. 27§. 

It is thus seen that the only way to get the key for undersrattding^ folTy 
the secondary acceptations of words, is to learn their primary and radical 
meaning, which can be best done by attending to the piindplea and mles 
which have been presented to the reader in the foregoing lesson* 
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PART in.- SYNTAX. 

OHAPTEB I. 

§ 210. This part of Qrammar treats, as the word shows, 
from its component parts, avv (aUn), together ; and Taa-aoD, 
to arrange, to order — of arranging together in proper order, 
according to certain rules, the words and phrases of a lan- 
guage, so as to enable the people who use it as a medium 
of communicating thought, to express their ideas in the 
clearest and most perfect mannei% 

§ 211. Those rules are founded on the universal Imgu- 
istic principles of agreement, government, connexion ; and 
on the special principles from which idioms or peculiarities 
of construction and collocation spring. 



The order observed by grammarians in treating the subject of Syn^ 
tax is— first, to furnish rules which regard agreement} secondly, those rale* 
which i^ow the government — that is, the power and action of words in their 
mutual influence, thus producing a pleasing variety of inflections and rela- 
tions in each sentence ; thirdly, their connexion or appropriate combination. 
When the words of a sentence have been directed by these three leading 
laws, a syntactical arrangement. results; words and phrases may* however^ 
be syntactically arranged, and yet the sentence resulting from their union 
may not be clear in its meaning, elegant in its form, nor idiomatic in the 
manner the thoughts have been conveyed. Besides syntactical arrangement, 
there is, therefore, another which may be called the rhetorical, by which 
perspicuity, idiom, and elegance are attained. This latter d<$8 not enter the 
domain of Syntax. 

Written or spoken language is composed of sentences. It is quite in 
keeping with this subject, therefore, to say a few words concerning the sen- 
tence. 

§ 212. A sentence is the expression of a thought ; as, 
(1), ir rt)^]t 43|A, God iB good; (2), z^rt) foij^, / am 
happy; (3), b§Ai), do; (4), stt^buis, love. 

*** By thought is here meant what logicians call a judgment. 

A sentence is (1), gimpk or eon^mmd; (2), complete or incomplete / (3), 
looie or peffeet, which is also called a period, A simple sentence has only 
one subject and one personal verb ; as, ir n}A]t t)|A, God is good, A com- 
pound sentence includes two or more simple sentences. In a complete sen- 
tence, the sense is fully expressed ; in an incomplete one, the sense is not 
fully expressed; as, 6|tt &a ii)-be]6eA6 r]OT A5Ab-rA Asur A]fi ao lo ah 
iu6, for if thou also hadst Jbiouw, and that in this thy day,^Luke, xix. 42. 
The period |Ad looM sentence belong prqperly to the domain of rhetoric. A 
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simple sfentetice is affirmative ^ neffafive,imperatwe'f^terr^ativef deprecative, 
or vocative, according as it affirms, denies, commands, aslts, deplores, or ad- 
dresses. 

§ 213. In .order to show more in detail the agreement, government, and 
connexion of words, together with the idiomatic forms of expression in the . 
Irish language, the usual, and indeed philosophical- ip ode in which the sub- 
ject of Syntax has been treated, as shown (§ 211), is not in tb^ present 
instance adopted. It is thought wiser, as well in order to aid the young stu- 
dent, as to render the subject clear, and fully intelligible, to furnish, as in 
the fi^st edition, the rules according to their connexion with the nine parts 
of speech respectively. This plan does not virtually differ much from that 
referred to above. 

f^^ TRe concords are four->(l), that between ^he adjective and sub- 
stantive (see c. iii., p. 77); (2), between one substantive and another; (3), 
between a relative and its antecedent ; (4), between a verb and its nominative 
case. 

§ 214*— THE i6ItTI01iE.' 

In English, Oerman, French, Spanish, and Italian, the indefinite article (a, 
tin, tin, una) is employed ; in Irish, Latin, Greek, it is not. The simple idea 
conveyed by the words, a man, is expressed in Irish by the sole term, ipeAju 
The word re Aft, taken singly, serves to convey the particularity of idea which 
the English indefinite article helps to convey. 

It happens that the definite article is employed in Irish with great pro- 
priety in positions where the indefinite, or none at all, is found in English. 
The definite article in Irish (like 6, ri, to, in Greek) gives prominence and 
/orce to the noun before which it is placed. It has a kind of demonstrative 
power. 

1. — Before sirnames, for the sake of distinction or em- 
phasis ; -as, Ai; c-0|f^i?, Oman ; ai; c-2lcu]l, Achilles. 

Was Walsh here ? UA]b " An" bfte-AcAOAc Atjtj fo ? 

Walsh was not, but O'Reilly was. fi] n^ib " An" "btXQAtAtjAc, (pr. in 
two syllables Berhatmoch), Acc b] ** An" Ha^aUac (pr. Bfy-aUoch), 

(JT Borrowed from the Irish, there are found at the present day some 
famUy names to which in English the definite article is attached ; as. The 
O'm>noughoe, The O'Connor Don, The O'Neil, The O'Brien. 

Before titlcB or qualities ; as, God Almighty, ^\^ " ai>" 
u]le-Curi)AccAC, i.e., God the Almighty. 

2. — Before the liamea of virtues and vices; as. 

What is faith? Ca& d aij di6 "ah" cttei&eAib? 
What is hope? CAb e ao U)6 "ai>" boccuf? 
^Vhati»sin? CAb e atj x)]t "ad" peACA6? 
Patience is good, ^x n>^]t f ** atj" ^o]5]b. 

3.^ — Before abBtr<:^t nouns ; as, 

^WM^er is good lauce, If rt^]t "ao'' c-ai?Iai? "ao'* c-ocf^uf. 

y 
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When betmty m^ brUlkmcy fade from the gemt, ^HiU}t» e^^luigeAr o 
fjA,teo&A|B "At)" r5]<^Hj 5iif "ai)*' bUc. 

" And horn loves shining circle the gems drop away." 

Irish Melodies 

4. — Before adjectives taken substantirely ; as^ 

There is not much between (Me) good and (Me) bad— 
1r be A3 A ciJv eip\\\ Aij c-olc Asup Aij ibAit. 

5. — Under this view it precedes numerals, not influencing 
nouns; as, 

It has struck (Me) two, t5o buA]l re " aij" bo. 

It has struck (Me) three, t>o buA|l re " An" cnf. 

5]n c *' ad" cni, that is " Me" Mree / nn © " V c^AcA^n, that is « /Ae'' 
four; nn e ** aij" cu]5, that is " the*' five. In enttmcrating, as follows, the 
article is not employed; as, aoij, one; bo, two ; cft), three: ceAcAtif /otfr/ 
cu|5,^t;e, &c. 

6. — Before a n6un accompanied by the* de^n^nmstrative 
pronouns; as. 

This man (Irish form, Me man this), " aij" peAf ^^ 
That woman {the woman that) " aij" beAij ri^. 
These men (Me men these), ija rit* X0» 



.^^^ The demonstrative pronoun this, is translated into frkfa not alone 
,by ro (this), but by the combined use of atj. Me, and " ro." 2ln, deelaret; 
'rOf points out. The position of one is before; of the other, after the noun. 
That the word this should be translated by means of two terms, "aij,** the, 
and ro, does not appear strange to one who reflects that this and these are 
componnded of the Anglo-Saxon article, Me^ and of ^e, he ; «eor, fern — she. 
That, in like manner is composed of two parts — Me, and it. — Latham, part 
iv., c. xiv., § 336. 

7. — Names of countries ; as, (the) Sjyain, ** At>" SpAfijf ; 
(the) France; " ai/' )=^itA|oc ; (the) Scotland, " av" 2llb4V|i); 
(the) Germany, "ad" SIUaidaio; before the nape of 
" Rome," o'l) Ho^n) ; from (the) Rome ; before months, as, 
(the) April, ai? 2Ib|iAii) ; ti}| i)a Saujda, the month of (the) 
November, 

2lu, Me, *♦ gives force and prominence to the noun.** When opposition, 
antithesis, or emphasis is required to be emplorcd, the artide tbe is fontid to 
be placed by good writers before such names ss, Bngland, Scollftnd, Ireland 
Ttra; if emphasis or the like be notnexpressed, the article the (aij) is omit 
ted; as, 

**2llJ UAjJt rn?UA]IJlttJ Altl ^A0]tl5 "ija" Ij^GlltOAlJIJ," 

When I reflect on the noVks qf {the) Ilrcland. 

Dirga qf hrda/nd Mne 1. 
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ajttiflcjtl «ua'' b-e|fieA!jtj, the people qf(the) Irdanit 

Though the kl^ gUmpse of Eire in sorrow I see. 

^It^inn (ctftt. cftse governed by A7tt ojt) has not the article 4o before it ; 
in the other sentences ^^eAm has. Similarly CeAfQAittt Tara: and "My" 
CeAii^Aitt, the Tara, are frequently found. The names of towns and locali^ 
ties ill Ireland of the maseutine gender have not the article unless somo 
special reason require it Feminine nouns are usually in this case exceptedi 
•nd li^low rule 7 ; as, iQUio^m " "^'^ 5A|U|n)e, ike inhabitants qf(the) GaU 
twiy; TiHi7tjc]Ti tjA t)fle, the people of DeeL 

8. — Before u|le, when it precedes a noun, meaning every; 
as, the every man, " At>" tt]le btt|tj6; tAe ©very house, Ap 
u|le ceAC. 



Ufle signifying dJ/, 10AO2?, takes the definite artide in EttgUsh ts 
well as in Irish ; as, the whole worid» ** 4<if* boib^o ipoft ; it is only when it 
signifies every, the difference of idiom is manifested by the use of the article 
in Irish, when in English, in the like form of expression, tt is not found i a% 
" AD** uile cftt (the) every country ; An cfti U}le, the whole eoontry. 

NoTK. — ^U|le going before its noun has a distriliiitiye meaning, as is pUin 
from the foregoing example, and thereforCi signifies every i coming after its 
noun, it has a CQllective meaning, and therefore signifies aU, OmniSt aH, ia 
Latin has the same power ; omnis homo^ every man. 

9. — A or an (English) signifying one; is translated into 
Irish by Aop, one, and ^tv^]v, only, singly ; as, a single 
individual, '^aoi>" b\i]r)e "An)A|t>j" there is not a single 
individual of that family now alive, vX I "Aop" btt|i?e 
** AtbA]!)" At)0|f beo be' v n)tt]T)ci]i ub, 

10. — In affirmative sentences expressed by if, it is, and 
bu8, may he, was, or their negative forms,, and having two 
nominative cases — one going before, the other coming aftet 
the verb — the definite article ai), tfie, is employed before 
the latter of tho two in Irish, in English the indefinite ; nf^ 

peA|i 3l]c bl]3a ^f olc "ai)" coTi?tt|ifA« 
A cunning lawyer is a bad neighbor. 

In this example the term cotbuttr'^i netghbor,^ defined in Irish by the * 
article ad, the; in English it is not defined. The Irish eipression is much 
stronger than the same in English. The sentence, and all others of the saute 
mould, can be translated thus : the neighbour is bad — a cunning ma^ of (Hm) 
law. The word corbuttttA, neighbour, in the sentence is the real nominttite 
case to the verb ; ):eAn ^\]oQ is in apposition to corijuttfA) or nominative afle^ 
the verb is : olc is what is predicated of the neighbour. Some gentlem^li 
learn^4 in English grammar may be inclined to dispute this tiew oltlie 
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tence, and on that aosonnt it is fair to show why it is here stated that cotbutir a 
coming after the words ]t ^c is the nominative. The reasons for it are : 

(1) The nominative case in Irish follows the verb. 

(2) The article points out the subject (rule 17). 

(3) In sense and grammatical construction the sentence is the same as 
this : tr olc At) *' coibuitrA" reAft ^ic bl]^e. Other sentences of this class : 
If fi)A|t AQ re^tt SeAfi^ari James is a good man ; literally, the man James 
is good ; t)u6 btteA^ " ha" fitt fAb, they teere fine men*— literally, the men 
they were finew 

KoTB.— If only one nominative is expressed, this idiomatic use of the 
article does not take place ; as (the proverb), Tr t^Afc '* rseul" 50 b-ci5]6 Aif 
&A|iA rs^ul, (literally) a story is good till the second story reach (us)— one 
story is good till the second be told ; if r^At*tt " tcwAjtp" 'ijA qeAfvc, " m- 
genuity" ie better than etreiigth. 

11. — Whenever it is required to express in Gaelic the 
etate or condition of a person or thing without employing 
the assertive form, a very remarkable idiom — a possessive 
pronoun governed by the preposition adt?, in — ^is adopted 
to express what in English is conveyed by the indefinite 
article, and in Latin ttnd Greek simply by the noun ; as^ 
c^ ]•& 'i;t) A 6a]t;e mAjc, he is a good person; b] f|Ab 'i)da 
b-i:eA|tAib b]teA5A,.they were fine men ; be]6 f | 'pij a cAflft) 
Xvlii|i?, she will be a beautiful girl; c^ rt)6 'njo fcol^jjte 
Ti^Ajjc^ I am a good scholar. 

Literally, he is in hie good person, i.e., in the state of a good person ; they 
were in the subsistence of (in its logical acceptation) fine men, &c. The *m 
A before bujoe, is a contraction for aqt;, tn, and a, his; the m a, before 
i:eA|tAfb, is contractedly for aijo, in, and a, their ; which differs from a, his, 
and therefore, causes according to rule, ireAttA]b to be eclipsed by 6. The 
*ti}Of before r<:ol^irie, is for aqq too, in my. 

NoTB.— 'The preposition Ann or 1, in, does not follow the emphatic form 
of the verb to be, i.e», u* it ie (bu6, was, may be), which is a mere copula, 
expressing simply existence. 

The form of the verb employed is zdi\n), with its cognate tenses and inflec- 
|aoiis« Zix expresses existence combined with locality, state, condition '; it is 
more special than ir. 1r ni&y be classed as a generic term in conveying the 
idea of existence ; ci\, a dpedal term. 

See the difference in meaning between ]r, zf^ym, bi8)t9, 6-f:uil|i9, shown 
in § 120, p. 116, supra ; consult Easy Lessons, part iiL, p. 196, third edition, 
^^m, Mttllany, Publisher. 

Ons.-^The preposition f, in, or Ann, in, is omitted whenever the possessive 
^^nouns of the first and second persons, as well plural as singular, follow ; 
ja^^S\'n)e *n)o corbuttrA ti)A]c, 7 am a good neighbour ; in this sentence, Atfij 
is omitted before n)o, my ; it reads then as if it were, I am my good neigh- 
-fiOMT ; which to one not knowing the idiom would undoubtedly appear very 
/strange. Again, before &o, thy; as, b| bb tdfi t)ej\^z ASAn^, A 6|oeAttOA, be 
jffUfp me, JLord, a tower of strength. 
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§ ^IB.'^What Bome Irish Orammarians thitiM of this 'Idiom. 

Certain persons writing on the subject of Irish Grammar, assert wfth 
more fluency than philosophy, and without condescending to assign a single 
reason for the assertion, that the noun governed by the preposition Ann, in 
this Irish idiom, is, although a concrete term, taken for the abstract ; for in- 
atance in the following: zixx& 't)D a 6u|Qe ib^TC, he is a good man, the term 
buioe, a man {homo)r is taken for the abstract term humanity / and there- 
fore that the sentence ** he is a good man," is the same in Irish as to say, he 
iiintHe state qfgood humanity, 

Beasons against their view. 

1.—- By one stroke of the pen, these wonderfully clever men overturn all 
the laws of thought, logical reason, and physics — making concrete living 
things mere abstractions. Every one sees that the concrete term man cannot, 
unless the meaning of language and logic be changed, mean, at the same time, 
that indicated by the abstract term — humanity. 

2.-^'' In language itself there is no irregularity," says Robert Gordon 
Latham in his work, ** The English Language/' third edition, p. 336. " The 
word itself is only another name for our ignorance of the processes that 
change words." And again : " A great number of expressions scarcely warrant- 
able in strict syntax become part and parcel of the language. To condemn 
these at once is unphilosophical — the better method is to account for them." 

3.— Can this construction of Ann, in, after zis and its inflection be aecounted 
fbr ? Very easily. C(x]Tp, as the best Keltic philologists show, expresses the 
idea, as has been said (p. 19G), of existence in some state or condition, and 
relatively to time or place. On this account the preposition Ann, in, is usually 
e^nployed after it; as, C]a Ti)e]b t)iA (c^) Ann ? how many God's (are) in it, 
».€., are there 1 Answer — iJI b-t:u]l " -aijt)" acz Aon t)iA AtnAm, there is in it 
only one God. Again it is said, zix re Ann, n]6 Ajjt b]G a teAnAt>, it is in him 
to do {i.e., he is capable of) anything. From all this it is plain that — some 
way owing to the relative meaning which is contained in the verb zi\]n), of 
expressing existeruie in some special state — the preposition Ann must neces- 
sarily come immediately after it. 

Obs. — ^With they verb z'a]V), therefore, Ann, in, must be employed, to aid 
in expressing fully the position, character, or state of a person or thing ; za 
of itself is not sufficient to convey the correlative idea. Hence the idiom. 

4. — ^This simple, natural, and truthful view, agreeably to the meaning of the 
verb c^|TQ, is confirmed byanalogy— >take for instance the French, a language 
which in many ways still-retains traces of an early Keltic element in its for- 
mation. The preposition en is sometimes employed as it is in Irish ; as, he 
died a man of courage — ^il etait mort en homme dc coeur ; he deports himself 
(as) a good man — ^il se porte en homme de bien. A similar analogy is found 
to exist in the following quotations from the Greek and Latin, which bear in 
their construction, the impress of the Hebrew linguistic mould: ^''E^clr 
^ffOfiou avT^ its 7rar4pat ical avrhs (^crrai fioi its itoy, Helf, i. 5. Esto mihi 
in Deum protectorem.'->P9. xxx. 3. 

§ 216. A or aw, for jper, when translated into Irish, is 
rendered by the preposition ai;i; ; as, twice a day ; ^^ j^o 
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*' *f ^1)" lo, five fthillmgs a week ; cu^j f 5|U|ti)5 " adiji*" ax) 
c-feAccrbAfi). It is, however, commonly translated by Jac, 
eooA; as, he earns three shillings a day, f AO|tcuj5Af)0 fe 



-<^ for <if = At5 ; as, a-fishing, " A15" fAfSAttteAcc 5 for on, by Ajt* ; as, 
a-bed, A]tt leAbA ; for tft, by a, tn ; as, A.far, a b-pAb: 

Note.— Robert Gordon Latham observes, in regard to the indefinite and 
even the definite article: ** So far are they from being essential to language, that 
In many dialects they are wholly wanting. In Greek there is no indefinite ; 
in Latin there is neither an indefinite nor a definite article/' ** Just as an 
and a have arisen out of the numeral one, so has the arisen out of the demon- 
atrative pronoun that — or at least from some common root/' Again : " In nn 
language, in its oldest stage, is there even a word giving in its primary sense 
the ideas of a and the" 

*nt* From this it is plain to the student that the foregoing roles take their 
tise from the fact, that in the English language the mdefinite article is em- 
ployed, while in Gaelic it is not ; and again, that the definite article is used 
in Gaelic before terms, the equivalents of which, in English, do not admit 
that part of speech. The foregoing rules, therefore, are idiomatic. If Latin 
or even Greek had been the language with which a syntactical analysis were 
being made, the foregoing rules should of necessity be expunged, since the 
two languages in respect to the use of the article bear a strong similarity. 

§ 217. The idiomatic use of ai?, the, in Gaelic in posi- 
tions, in which in English it is not at all employed, has 
been shown in the foregoing rules. It happens also that it 
is employed in English in some few instances quite cor- 
rectly, while in the like forms of expression in Irish it is 
not admissible ; as, I got the book of the scholar, f uA||t rtye 
leAbA]|t "ap'* i*colA]|ie. 

The article the is employed in English before the term book and scholar g 
in Irish it is only before the latter of the two, not before the former. 

"Cuip luiose *ija' t)5tteu5 bo fcttjAll Atj r^sAttc r^")." 
** To [the] ships of the Greeks the gentle priest repaired." 

The in Irish is omitted before the term ships. 

Note. — ^In p. 56 of this Grammar, it has been shown that there are two 
forms of the possessive case — ^the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman. The Norman 
is known by the preposition of; the Anglo-Saxon by 's (and the apostrophe). 
When the Norman genitive occurs in English, the article the before the for- 
mer of the two nouns is omitted in Irish, although expressed in English ; as, 
to- the ships of the Greeks, duii> lu]f)5e ija usnews* 

When the Saxon genitive occurs, and that it is to be translated into Gaelic, 
the article precedes only the possessive case, and then no idiom arises. The 
sentences, as regards the article, are alike in both languages, except that the 
position of the governed noun suifers a change s as, to the Greeks^ abiips. 
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inm l<t?D5d " «a" 9Sttett5 ; the term ** oa psneus," genitWei answers to the 
Eiglish possessive, *' the Greeks';'' which in Irish follows Xn^e, shipst while 
in English it precedes the same term* 

$ 218. The defining office o(the article " the" (ad^ mas., ija, fern.) is more 
special in Gaelic than in English. This helps to show the reason of its noo- 
use-— as compared with English— before the former and less definable term 
of two nouns in a sentence, as is seen by the following : 

Tkree instances in which the definite ariicUt eorrectfy en^loj^d in English, is 

not idiomatic nor correct in GaeUc, 

(a).*^In rendering^ into Gaelic such sentences as these, 
" the Lord of the world," " ike light of the sun," omit the 
article " tM' before the former, and retain it with the latter 
noun; as, 

The Lord of the world, 

Ci3eA|ii)A " Ai)" bori)Afi}. 
The light of the sun, 
Soluf "tja" 3|t§ii)e. 

(6). — It is retained only in the last of even three or more 
genitives; as, 

The beauty of the daughter of the king, 
a^leAcc iJ)3|De "ai)" jiig. 

Obs.-— This specially defining nse of the article, and its non-use in 
Gaelic, does not differ in idiom from the English form when the Saxon geni- 
tive is employed; as, 

T|ie sun's light, 

roluf "i?a" 5Tt6|De. 
The king's daughter's beauty, 

The Saxon and Gaelic genitives are here alike in their requiring the pre- 
sence of the definite article ; but the Norman and Gaelic are not. For in- 
stance, in that ]ast sentence, neither the term " beauty," nor '* daughter's" 
has the article, while the word *' king/' which is the term to be specified 
above the rest, and its Irish equivalent, ttiof have the article. In the Saxon 
and Gaelic forms, the position of the nouns in the one is the reverse of the 
order in the other, for instance : 

English — The king's daughter's beauty. 

" Beauty" is the last, " king's" the first term, 

Gaelic — 2l|lueAcc ]i)5|i)e " ai)" njj, 

" Ki3" (kmg) is the last, " aiIdcacc" the first. 

I jPlroM Sasff LesswMs (r> Seff'^Imtruction us Irishy pp. 368, 369. 
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Exceptions. — Compound nouns of the class specified in 
§ 197, p. 176 of tliis treatise, do not take the definite article 
before the second of the two nouns ; as, lops C03A16, ship- 
of-war; ii)AbA6 ~ci)0]c, dsyg-^f-mouniain ; i.e.,'ww>wntofw- 
^logi 5^cA pU]C|f, gate-c/-Aeat;e». 



The names of vii:tue8 and yices, and those pointed out in pp. 193, 
194, retain the article; as, AcA^n ** iia" n>-btieu5, the father'** qf-iihe)" Ueeg 
ipA]% "ua" n^^Xlscc^ prophet"** of "th^'-euanee. 

Ob8. 1.— The demonstratiTe force of the article " Ath** the, is seen from the 
following examples : 

^ J^ If"^. ^'*^* "^ householder. I compound tiams. 

(2), " Aij" peAti ci5e, the householder. J**^"**^""^ kwiuo. 

(3), treAft ** Ao" cT^e {the) man of /Ae (meaning a special) house. 

§ 219. (c — third instance). — Sentences like the following: Catherine is 
/Ae fairest; John is Me tallest ; having the definite article before the adjective 
in the superlative degree, omit it in Irish when the assertive verb jr, is, is 
employed ; as, rf CAiclfn jr iSxiltje ; ir t© Sca^aij ir Ajttbe. 

(3^ In this form, the words **AVi** beAi), Me woman; "ad" YreAft, /Ae 
man, are understood; as, ri CA|clfij (** ad" beAo) jf Ajlije ; fe 5eA ^aij (" aij" 
fCAti) ir A]ttbe. 

§ 220. — ^ACmEEMENT OF THE ARTICLE AND NOUN. 

The article agrees with its noun in gender, number, 
and case; as (sing, mas.), ap beiftb, the poet; da b^ptb 
(plur.), the poets; ai) bA]|tb (gen. sing, mas.), of the poet; 
AD beAo (nom. sing, fem.), the woman; i;a ido^ (gen. sing, 
fem.), of the woman ; i;a idd^ (nom. plu. fem.), the wom^n; 
DA TD-bAD (gen. plu. fem.), of the women. 

"Tljl DA S-CUtt|tA6 'f DA 5-cl|A|t," 

Land of {the) heroes and of {the) clerii 

Ode by Gerald Nugent on leaving Ireland, ^, 

Irish Minstrelsy, vol. ii. p. 228— see pp. 38, 50, 51, of this Grammar. 

In the spoken language, the n of the article is somefmes not pronounced, 
as Dr. O'Donovan remarks, "before aspirated palatals and labials.'' This 
elision is, perhaps in the spoken language, allowable wherever usage lends it 
a sanction ; but it certainly ought rot, contrary to strict etymology, be allowed 
in the written language. No good Irish scholar will, therefore, write in this 
incorrect style. It is quite common however in Scotch Gaelic ; nevertheless 
it ought not, contrary to trae philosophy and philology, be recommended. 

§ 221. The influence of this agreement between the article and noun, and 
its effects in writing and speaking the language, are folly shown in pp. 38, 50, 
51, of this treatise—see Etymology, c« i., § 37.— 7!^ Article. 
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r To sum up all that has be«n said in this chapter, concerning the 
idiomatic use of the definite article in respect to the two languagesi English 
and Gaelic : 

(1) There is a Gaelic idiom which requires the use of the article^ when 
its presence in English before nouns of the like import is never needed 
(§ 214, pp. 193» 194, 195); (2), the article the before the former of two 
nouns in English, when the Norman genitive case, s.e., genitive with of, is 
employed, is omitted in Gaelic ; (3), from the demonstrative character of the 
article, it is plain that the term which the speaker requires to specify, mutt 
be defined by the article. 



CHAPTER n. 

§ 222. When two or more nouns referring to the same 
object come together^ they ought to be in the same case by 
apposition; as, 43o bu6 i^b fo m\c 2te^ "hjoa" 6rAu, 
these were the sons of Ada the ^* wife'' of Esau. — Irish 
Bihhy by Dr. MacHaU, p. 70. 

In this sentence the name SlbA is in the genitive case, and <* i^qa," which 
refers to the same individual, is by apposition in the genitive. 

6Acctt4i ^ACA 1T)5li)e 2to6A RuAift, the adventures of 
Mocha the daughter of Hugh {the) Red. 

The pfoper name i^aca is gen. case on e^ccttA, and iij^fno is gen. case 
by apposition ; for ^aca and logeAii refer to the same lady. 

«« 215 A5A]txc co|TO]ttc t5e, 
V)]C tpnA ijA n-&eAr-bUo|S, xce]teAT bcAlriAd ad Iao." 
" Entreating the protection of (the) god, 
the s<m of the woman of the comely-curls, who sheds the splendour 
of the day." 

Irish Homer, B. I, line^ 47, 48. 

Here ibje and t)e, referring to the same object, are in the same case. 

" Stjttf bo b6A|t|!Ai6 fe bo *fi)ACAib' 9lj}0)t) i)A f A5A]tcA|b, 
and he shall give it to the sons of Aaron the priests.'* — 
Leviticus, ii. 2. 

In this sentence, " n)ACA|5" and xA^^pzA^h are in apposition. 

§ 223. — A GAELIC IDIOM REGARDING VOUNS IN APPOSITION. 

In the foregoing rule the words, " o*gbt to be in the same case,*' are 
employed, because sameness of caso on account of apposition is not always 
observed, not only in colloquial bat in written Gaelic. The translator of the 
Irish version of the Protestap< ^iWe — Bedel— has not observed it. Yet, from 
the identity of object ixK&cated by nouns in appositiont one would expect to 
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bear them ei]^«tied in the tame caie. If anatogy, too, be any guide where 
idiom is not concerned, we should expect to see this rule folly carried ont ; 
for it is one that is common to most other languages. Besides, the rule in 
question ** has been observed,'' as Dr. O'Donovan remarks, *< by Keating, the 
Four Masters, and Dnald MacFirbis, who wrote in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century ;" yet the same author observes a little further on in 
his Irish Cframmar, p. 366— that, ** Keating, however, does not always ob- 
■erve this apposition, particularly when the first noun is in the dative or 
ablative case." 

No one of his time knew the Irish language better than Geoffry Keating. 
He thought in his native language, from his cradle he spoke in his native lan- 
guage, and he wrote as he thonght and spoke — ^idiomatically. It appears then— 
as well from the authority of Keating as from other writers who wrote before 
and since his time, and from the custom even at the present day prevailing 
amongst the Irish speaking population, of not observing i*this apposition when 
the first noun is in the dative case"— that this latter trait is an idiom in the 
language. 

In no other way can we account for this fact, which strikes one as he 
reads the first line of the creed in the old catechisms or books of piety written 
in Irish: " Ctteib)ti) Avt) t)fA At) c-AtAjn Ujle cutijAccAc, I believe tn God, the 
Father Almighty.'' These two nouns refer to the same Being ; they ought 
Hherefore, by apposition, be in the same case; yet the term *' aq c-AtA^," is 
manifestly nom. ease ; while pjA, is the dative or prepositional case on ai)i^ 

In like manner, in the second line of the first book of the Irish Homer,' a 
nominative case (ao ^a\xs]^ac ceinceAc 5^)15) is made to agree by apposi* 
lion with a noun in the genitive (^cu|l) ; as, 

" t)fiui 2lcuil r^ion, 6]J tjeAnjSA A'r Buad ^e^tis, 
*!ftcu|l' (gen.) tbjc f)e]l aij 5ATf5|6eAc (nom.) zc^tjteAc s^ns — 
Achilles' wrath, sing, O heavenly virgin, and his enduring anger 1 
Achillea'^— Peleus' son-*the fiery fierce hero." 

Irish Homer, by His Grace the Most Rev. John MacHale, 
Archbishop of Toam — Dublin, Dufiy, bookseller. 

No Irishman since the days of Geoffry Keating— nay, from the time of 
the " Irish Ovid," Donogh More O'Daly, Abbot of Boyle (a.d. 1244), can 
wield his native language with such power and idiomatic preciseness, as the 
great Archbishop. 

To account for this idiom, it appears that the verb ff , is, arcy is under- 
stood — thus : " I believe in God (who is) the Father Almighty, cno|bni) ado 
^I'A do At9 c-ACA]tt," &c. The mind of one thinking in his native Irish 
language, reverts back to the subject, t.e., to the nomvmtvoej in which accord- 
ingly, overlooklBg apposition, the term is expressed. 

GOVERKlCBNT OF THE GENITIVE CASE, 

§ 224. The latter of two nouns coming together, when 
the ohjects of which they ave names are not tho same, is 
governed by the former in the genitive case ; as, 

«^Ac ** 4>,'' God'e Son. 
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t)e is the ges. case of bjA, God, governed by <he oouo t^Ar, 9on, which 
precedes it. m 

^Ac ii)|c, a son of a son, 

9})c is the gen.i governed by n).\c, nom. case. 

If the word le^b^jt (Ihower), Latin, Kfter, a book, bo 
substituted, the sentence runs thus : 

LeAb<v|i n)]c, a son's book. 
And with the pronouns, or the article preceding id|c : 
he^h^p, ipo nf\c, my son's book, 
LeAbA]t bo n?]c, thy son's book. 
LeAbA|t A n)]c, his eon's book. 
LeAbAi* "ad" ti?]C, itAe «ow'5 book. 

The words tie and tijfc are comformable to rule in the gen. case ; and 
rightly, for they express the idea of generation, source, origin, ownership of 
that whiclris conveyed by the nouns which precede them. — See § 45, pp. 55, 
66, of this treatise; also, " Easy Lessons," Part IV., p. 261. 

^T* In every single instance, in Irish, as is seen from t^e foregoing ex- 
amples, it is the latter of the two nouns, and never the former, which is the 
go^^emed word. It is not so in Latin. 

^Ac T>e may be translated, fllius Dei, or Dei filius, the gen. Dei being 
before or after the governing word ; and in the Anglo-Saxon genitive case 
(that is the genitive or possessive ending in 's) it is the former of the two 
nouns, and never the latter, which is the governed word ; as, 

God's Son, ?t)v\c *• tae" filius Dei. The gen. case (God's) precedes in 
English, in Irish (pe) follows the governing word {Son, %X)ac). 

§ 225. In translating from English the Saxon genitivo 
case, i.e., that ending in's, the position of the governed noun 
must therefore be reversed in Irish, as in the examples just 
presented — God's Son, ^ac t)§. 

But, in translating the Norman genitive, i.e., genitive 
expressed by " of," into Irish, the order and position of the 
nouns are retained, the preposition of, or sign of the geni- 
tive case omitted, while the latter noun assumes in Irish the 
genitive case-ending ; as. 

Son (of) God, ^AC 436 ; 

Day {of) the Lord, L^ ao C|5eA]t!)A. 

%^ It is worth while observing that mere Bnglish students, not acquainted 
wiili Latin, or Greek, or German, regard the particle ^* of" in such instances 
as the foregoing, purely as a preposition, aad not as a sign of the genitive 
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case ; and on this account they are, whenever learning to translate into those 
languages, as well as in the present instance into Irish, puzzled at the non- 
use of the preposition **ofJ' On the other hand, they find French and Italian 
easy in this respect. 

§ 226. Observe, in translating compound substantives and 
those followed by the preposition "o/," that term of .the 
two which expresses the property, office, character, owner- 
ship, title, relaUon, or quality of the object pointed out by 
the other noun, is governed in the genitive case ; as, 

Property: a house-of-gold, ceAc 5||i (gen. of 6\\, gold), 
a ship-of-war, loijs 005^^6 (gen. of co5A6,ic;ar). 
a wall-of-silver, b^lU A||t5]b (gen. of AijtseAb), 
a tin-can, caija fca]i) (gen. of fc^u). 
Office : a door-keeper (porter), peAp bo|tu]|* {dorish, gen. of 
bo|tuf, dhorua). 
„ a musician (man-of-music), t?eA|t ceo]l. 
Character : a soothsayer, f eA]t peA^A (man-of-knowledge). 
Title : gate-of-heaven, 3eACA |:lA|C|f . 

Obs.— The first part of a compound word in English becomes the second 
part of its Irish equivalent, as is plain from the above. 

NoTB. — ^The second noun specifies the meaning of the first. For instance, 
in the expression zoac 6 fit (house-of-gold), the word *' gold'' does not make 
fuUer nor clearer the prominent idea conveyed by the term ** house/' yet it 
distinguishes this latter from one of silver, clay, stone, or the like. 

§ 227. Obs. — The student who knows only English should be made aware 
of the several meanings which the preposition ** of" in its various relations 
with nouns is Capable of admitting. Dr. Johnson counts twenty-three. These 
can all be grouped under four heads. " OV* denotes — 

(1) Origin, cause, possession (see pp. 55 (end of), and 56, on th^ gen. or 
possessive case). 

(2) Class, rank, partnership. 

?3) Of has the meaning of amonfft on,firom, 
(4) (y expresses property, quality, attribute. 

(1) Of, in the first sense is translated into Gaelic by the 
genitive, for that case gives the idea of origin, cause, mate- 
rial, possession, &c. 

(2) Of, in the second sense, is rendered by " 6e," of (same 
as the French de), whenever it follows numerals, adjective 
of the comparative and of the superlative degrees, partitives, 
nouns denoting fullness, afnindo^nce, s^d the contrary; as. 
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(numerals), one ''of" the whole, ceAi) ''be \f ]on}lai);' 
Catherine is the fairest of the daughters, x\ C^]z\\\) \y 
beire " be'' x)^ b-lP3lt)]b ; o/aK, <v b-pujl be ; full ** of" wis- 
dom, Uo " b' " eA3DA. 

'job 'f ^ b-fru|l f oAf le<vc, '* be" o^ 4)e^c' f]0|i-beo — 
Jove, and all that are with thee above o/the immortal gods. 

Prayer of Hector to the gods, to bless and protect his infant son, Astyanax, 
littered during his last interview with Andromache.— ZTom^, b. vi« * , 

" <De" Ti)!)Aib beAf' ai) bori)A]i? 
)X bA b-f^3A|D0 r^ "^0 T^03<M7, 
S| 2t)ol ^ub A!) JleAijA If fe^itfi Ijony.;— OW Song* 

2lcc "be" t;A T^]io|3ce u|le A||t 3^6 Uoc, 
'^wf ojiTT) 30 b-^TT*i^^ ^^ '^'J CAC A bUoc. 
But on each hero of the Trojans all. 
And on me especially, the contest is calling. 

Last Address of Hector to his w^e, Andromache, 

'- $SF A portion of, a part qf, one of many, by " be ;'* as, euTO be oa 
^AO]tiib, some of the people; n^oo be '17 cAUrb, «ome </ /to la»u?/ ccado 
** be" 1) ]on)\Ssnt one of the entire number, 

(3) In the third, 0/ signifies among; as, c]a A3A]b, which 
q^you ; and on ; as, t>o UbAi]t x^ " o|tc-f a" he spoke of (on) 
you ; from; as, a man of France, peA^t ** 5* d" b-PftA^Dc; 
he did it of himself, ttfijue fe^ " uAibe" pfep (from, i.e., it 
proceeded /;'om him as the originator). 

A MOST PEOULIAB IDIOM. 

§ 228. (4) In the fourth acceptation (/has no equivalent 
in Gaelic ; the mere absence of any preposition suffices — the 
noun remains in the nominative case; as, a man of tho 
highest position and fame, ^caji a b* A||ibe ch\n} A3Uf clu; 
she was a woman of the greatest beauty, beAO 1 bub 1176 
r31<^"). 

"SexxBAjit ceub i^A^^beAo n>eA6itAc, 05, 
5o]Ure-Ac, lonnn^, niAti aij osneio; 
1r l^e*\tt^ be lib, ctiut, 43ur rno6, 
* 'r ir byntje beo]l 'rjA ccol da t).eui)/' 

<* Thou wilt get a hundred virgins gay and young, 
Bright, refulgent, like the suo, 
Of best form, shape, and appearance. 
Whose voices are sweeter than the music of birds.*' 
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The foregoing is a very remarkable Gaelic idiom. It is the **ltiu8 
€t vituperium** of Latin syntax, and in that language requires the use of the 
ablative case ; in Greek, the accusative ; in Bnglish, French, the prepositional 
(qf, de) case ; in Irish or GaellCi the nominative. 

Dr. O'Donovan, in regard to this idiom, after telling the fact, ** that when 
one substantive is predicated of another by the verb ]r, and an adjective of 
praise or dlspruse connected with it, it is never put into the genitive case,'' 
says, that he cannot acoount for it {Irish Orammar, p. 165). 

He does not say that the noun in the predicate is the nominative case; 
but it is plainly the nominative, for the sentence he gives, trcAtt bu6 too tt&6, 
is elliptical, and by supplying the ellipsis, it runs thus : freAtt (Ajtt a) bu6 
ftfo tiAc, a man (on whom) there ia usually or was, the greatest good fortune. 
The phrase o» frAom is quite Gaelic and idiomatic; as, c;^ fUAcc o\iu}, there 
is cold (w ^ (I am cold) ; ca leff 5 " ottTQ," / am loth. 

§ 229. Atthough the genitive case convey^ the idea of possesion, never- 
theless, ownership or exclusive possession is expressed by the assertive verb, 
bo be]t, to be (ir ba6), with the preposition Ic,tiij/A; bo, to; as, (1) ir M0111- 
fA At) XeAhAfi TOt this book is mine ; literally, it is with myself this book ; 
ft Ijoiij-rA 1A&, tJiey are mine, — Nimbers iii. 13 nr 1^ V^^V- Att bo aij saHjaij, 
the calf belongs to the owner of the cow — ^literally, it is with the man of the 
cow, the caK-— partus sequitur ventrem — an adage of oonventiooal equ-ty 
amongst the ancient Brehons; (2) ir fQA<^ ^'tA^n-X'^** ^^ z-b^vAt fo,(his 
young man is my son — ^literally, " a son to me" 

le, with, conveys the idea ci right to the possession of the thing spokes 
of; it expresses also entire devotedness ; as, &u|oe ** le'' t){A, a man witM 
(devoted to) God. " Wa ceub zo\\tA A combf fteAr cUi> IrtVAel * ir leir' Ao 
f A5Attc ]Ab — all the first fruits which the children of Israel offer belong ex- 
clusively to the priest/' — ^U]btteAc (N'umbers), v. 9. 

?D^ b]6eAiji) c^i l|on), b] Ijonj be 15 A*r b' 0]6ce ; 
V!^ b|6eAiji> cu 11019, bi l]oii| of cotbATjt An c-rAojAil | 
Vis^ bfeeAQf) cu lfoi9, b| MoQ) 54c ufOAc Ai)o bp ctto]6e. 

Song—" Twisting of the Rope— CAXAt> An c-S^s^iu/' 
Hardiman*s Minstrelsy , vol. L, p. 195. 

Literally thus : 

If thou art mine, be mine by day and by night ; 
If thou art mine, be mine before the entne world; 
If thou art mine, be mine every inch in thy heart 

0* MineB»lfo^>, <.e., with me, expresses the idea of belonging io oiOb «o 
that no other has any chdm thereto, 

§ 230. O9 or Ua, a grandson^ a descendant ; m^c, a 
9on; r)h or t)i5, « descendant; i)|c, a daughter^ govern the 
genitive of proper names ; as, <Doit)OAU O'CoijdaU, Daniel 
O'Connell; S^Attju^ O'CeAlUis, James O' Kelly ; P^c|tu|c 
tt)AC OohjoaU, Patrick MacDonnell ; 2t)^]]ie \^\ 6oijf)All, 
Mary O'Connell; Siub^D N13 6lt|A]D, Judith O'Brien ; 
Sa6& X)} y^AeX^y^^ Sally Whdan {Ancient Music of Ireland, 
voli, p. 121.) 
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M]5 is the feminine form of U^ or SQac, and must there- 
fore, with reason and with the sanction of usag;e, be pre- 
fixed to the family names of women ; as, Jane O'Donnell is 
S|ub<M) " 1)15" ^4)0Tt)i)<v|U (not U<v, or S^AcOoTbtjAiU) ; 
Bridget O'Neill, B|t]3ib v] N^jU (not U<v, or 2t)^cN6ill). 

"^fti or f>ic, means dauffhter, like the common term lOSeAij, daughter, 
Ob8. — In translating from Irish to English, the fem. prefix to family 
names— like the maiden name of a young lady after marriage— has been, 
ms a rule, suppressed, while the mas. prefix 194c , or <u, has been retained in 
modernized Gselic proper names. . 

1^* Hence, conversely, in translating names of women into Irish, most 
be translated nf (or q/o) ; and Mac, f)]c ; and, in general, the names of women 
have the prefix vit ^ ^^ish ; as (1), " O," in Mary O'ConneU, is ^^U%& *W 
Coi)n^i[X; (2), Bridget MacDonnell, VnjoP OTo t^oipoAiU; Sarah Sheridan, 
546b of Se^tibAfn (pr. Sowo nee Heridai/n), 

Obs. — ^Some proper names take in the genitive the ar- 
ticle prefixed ; as, S&^n)uf 2t)Ac aij 6^ip^, James Ward 
(properly MacWard); CAfcl^i) llfc ao B^^v^, Catherine 
Ward; UfUfAti) ^^c ai) 3o^w, William MacGowen; 
S^AfilAf ^Ac At) ]^]te|deATbAi;, Ckarlcs MacBrehanny, or 
Judge; S^Artjuf 21) ac ao L6A5A, James Lee, or MacLee; 
BfobA^ib SQac Af> 7^f<>if)i»Ai>A]^ Robert Tev^ny^ or Mac- 
Tempany* 

These surnames were given to the progenitors of those families from the 
particular calling or profession to which they were educated ; as, 9X)^^ ai) 
bAinb» 901% of **thtf* hards 9X^aa axi l7ttei6Ai9A9, ton of ^^ jadge^t.e., son 
of him who had been a bard, or who had been a judge ; 9X)ac ai) Ioa^^ji, son 
of the physician (now Lee) ; and so of the rest. 

§ 23 1 . When- the nioun in the geoitiTe case is the proper 
name oiskpersoHt or place^ and the article is not employed, 
its initial letter, if a mutable, suffers aspiratipn ; as, 6 
Ain7|*|]t p^ctiA]C, dnce the time of St. Patrick; bA]le 
<io|icA|5, the town of Cork. 

Yet proper names (gen. case) following 6, Ua, 3t)Ac, in 
the nominative ^(i)f 39 a daughter, excepted), do not suffer 
aspiration ; as, 6 <Doti)t;A^ll ; Ua CeAllA|5 ; ^ac Ca|tcA|5 ; 
20ac Cocla^iji) DA, 5-CA]fleAt| ste-geAl {Irish Minstrelsy, 
vol. ii. p. 334, 

Here the t> of t)oi9nA|U, the C of CeAlU]§, the C of Ct^ttt^f^, and the 
C of Cocl£^t9f are not aspirated, though they are the initial mutable letters of 
proper names in the genitive case, not having the article prefixed. 
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The reftson i8« t)on>nA|lly CeAlU]^, may be regarded as forming 
with 6 only the same case, because both refer to the same object. t)oii)f)A|ll 
and CeAlUja and sach are, however, genitives. 

However, they do suffer aspiration, firstly, when they 
follow the genitive cases (U|, of a descendant; ti)]c, of a son) 
of these family prefixes ; and, secondly, when idac means 
really a son, and ua, a grandson, and not a descendant ; as, 
SeA^Ai; ii)^c <t)ori>i)A]ll U| Coi)i)A]ll, John, Son of Daniel 
O'Connell ; P^cjia^c hjac N^jUU] 4)ori)0^lU> Patrick, son 
ofNeill O'DonnelL 

Here the C of CoqoA]ll, and the t) of hort^Ok^W are aspirated, because they 
follow U|, the genitive case of O, or U^. Again, SeAt^ur ii)Ac f^^&nuic 
means James, son of Patrick ; while Se^fpur ipAc pAbftufc means James 
FitzPatrick ; and t5oui)cA6 ua CeAlU|§, Donough Kelly's grandson ; while 
t)oqf7CA6 U4)i CeAlU75 signifies Donough O'Kelly simply, as a name ; *^ ^zlS 
Ai)r> ro, horn) tiJAc Cuti)A]ll ri?ic a^nc mic Cbtieunnjom Uf X>M]risn&$" there 
are here the son of Cumhall (who is), the son of Art, the son of Threunmhor 
O'Baoisgne* — Transactions of the Ossianic Society, vol. ii., p. 74. 

** Some writers,'' says O'Donovan, in treating of the aspiration of the 
genitive of proper names, '* aspirate the initial of the latter substantive, even 
when it is not a proper name. . . • . • . But this is not to be imitated, 
as it weakens the sound of the word too much.''— /r»$A Grammar, pp. 
368-369. 

General observation. — ^Proper names are aspirated in the gen« ctae, except 
after the family prefixes ^4c, and \Xa or 0. 

§ ^32. The names bite^n), a class ; b]toi^, a horde ; 
luce, a body of people ; Tt?tt]nc]|t, a clan; i^obAl, a people; 
fluA5, a host, convey plurality of idea j as, coi)A]|tc ii)6 tputo- 
c|]t 11)' ACA|t -^3uf ]f ^UcAiijAil All bfteAti) ]Ab, / saw 
my father* s people, and they are a princely race, 

%]o\, seed, tribe, causes eclipses ; as^ 

" Sfol 5.Ce-AlU]§ r)'A\C b' %a.t)n ^otj aoij ^oil, . 
. ^tsttflrfol 5-Couco5Att fcAineAibAil, rceUDiijAtt ; 
2l5ttT f H 5"CiJvn6A?S iJAc i7-beAttijAi6 cle.beAttc/' 

Hardiman's Irish Minstreky, vol. iL, pp. 332-334. 



CHAPTER III. 

SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVB, 

§ 233. In treating of the syntactical influence of the adjective, one can 
consider (I), its position with regard to the noun ; (2), its agreement there- 
with \ (3), its governing power ; (4), its idiomatic use in Gaelic ; (5), the 
dfectft aritiog ^tm its influence on the noun. 



(1.) ltd posiilon U after the noun : 

This rule is univieiBaly see Etymology, chapter liL, $ 70, p« 76 of this trea* 
tise. 

5ur b' eAlU]^ 50 leir rorcAd, cfionj, ^AO] pOAfis, 

Homer trmuiated into IrUh 

hy Dr. MacHaie, b. i., U. 45-46. 

HomcTf b. i., L 3. 

The treiqbUng priest along the shore returned, 
And in the anguish of a father, mourned ; 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wandered by the sounding main. 

Pcpe*8 IHady b. L, p. 30, 11. 47-50. 

<' 5l6tUc, 5e|tt)UAc, o^V-'St* follow the noun coijca, waves. 

Exceptions to this rule — (a) Ajtb, high ; buAij, enduring ; 
CAOfo, gentle; cAori), mild; cl^or)^ inclined; c\ion), crooked; 
bAOft, d^ar; beAj, good; beA|tb, real; b]Ai3, vehement; 
blue, cZo^e; bjtoc, 6a{i; |:io!)i>, fair; pio]t, ^rwe; SAfib, 
row^A ; 36 Ait|t, ^Aor^ ; -^X^t), clean ; 3I101?, pellucid; ii)aoc, 
fic)/i ; ii)|oo, 5?iiaK ; iDO|t, large ; v^ott), holy ; t)ua6, new ; 
^5> young; p|t|ori), j?r«f; t^ti), 5o/i5; fAob, silly; ye]n)^ 
mild; yAo^fjfree; feAo, oW ; cfteuo, 60W; z\iQn), heavy ; 
UAfAl, noble; u|le, aM, and a few others (see pp. 177-8). 

Special exceptions — beAj, jrooc?; bjtoc, 6ad; j!|0i;o, u/Ai^e ; 
9ua6^ new; ye^v, old, always go before the noun ; adjec- 
tives of the same meaning — ti)A]c, good; olc, bad; b^p, 
«rAi^e, and seAl, bright ; ujt, new ; AOf ca, old (A|t|*A, old, 
f0||i|:e, Diature), follow the noun. Those others above- 
named sometimes follow as well as precede the noun. 

(b) In old Irish MSS. the adjective is often found to go before the noun, 
as in English ; as, Asuf bo bA ua be'o " jftjreAc" 2lbtiAl)Aro e A^t^ ri^b, 
and he was a descendant of the just Abraham, said they. leAbAjt X>\\q^6 
(and The Four Masters) f passim, 

(c) Adjectives of number go before the noun ; as, "t©" 6uitje, sw persons. 
In numbers higher than ten, the position of the noun is between the 

decimal termination t>e\x^, teeuj and the first part of the numeral adjec- 
tive; as, thir'teen men, ctif-pitt-oeus, literally three-men-teen; the thir- 
teenth man, ad cttfiijAd ^eo|t beuj. 

*,* The Geelic decimal termination &eu5, from the word be]c, ten, is 
formed by a slight increase of sound, much in the same way that teen is 
from fen. 



Ob8« In naming sovereignB andprineei, the numeral adjective follows the 
noun; Ex. UII|Aiq At) ceAtAj^ friUiam IV.; lu$A|6 An r^beus, JLoms 
XVI,; NAt»5U>« Aojcpjft Napoieom IIL; P^r Vai^a A9 OAOf, Pope Pirn IX, 

(d) In such sentences as these; God i8,ffood,tr\ithis 
bitter, wine is pleasant, the .assertiFe verb |f and the adjec- 
jectiye precede the noun ; as, ^* |f n)^]t" <Di^ ; if f^Ajib At) 

Jf b]i> 6 beul 'WA j&ofi;, 
^ silent mouth is musical, 

)r ^]hr Flo»>— ir r^^T*^ 's a toe, 

TFiwe is pleasant — unpleasant itspric^. 
•* Jf bttA^i)e'' bl^ 'da fAos^l, 
JBtf^^a^ion i9 more enduring than life. 
Jf olc Ap ctt i)Ac F|u 6 ^e^bA^ly 
It is a bad hound that is not worth being whistled 
for. 

*^* The copnia ir and the adjective, form only one predicate. On this 
account the adjective comes immediately after Tf. And on this account too, 
the adjective suffers no change whenever, as is shown in exception (a) to 
next section, it refers to the verb and not to the noun. 

' § 234. Agreement of the elective with the noun, — Ad- 
jectives which come after the noun agree with it in gender, 
number, and case ; as, A.t) fe^yi, TD6|t, the big man ; ad ^f ji 
^^]V' (g®'^*)> o/the big man ; ao boA^ njoft, thp big woman ; 
i)A TDt)A (gen. fem.) Ti?5]|te {moirhe), of the big woman ; bo 
b]t|feA8 A.rf\ox cojbiteACA i)A b-^lb^lf^ tij^iftfe, the foun^ 
tains of the great deep were broken up. (Irish Bible, by the 
Most Rev. Dr. MacHale, p. 13.) 

An example of the Dative Case of the Adjective, 

tk) i>A ireAtiAjb njofu (not ii)otU]b), to the big men. 

0B8.*-In modern Irish works the dative plural of adjectives seldom or 
never ends with the termination p. It is more in conformity with Byntax— 
at least, it is with analogy drawn from the polished languages of old Rome 
and Greece — ^that it should. The following instance of its application is met 
with in Dr. MacHale's small work, called, *< CitAob unoAio^ c|tAbA]^e," p. 
11 : " 5o D-beAijpA Tlotci\]r) Asuf ip^op, con)AonfcAcc a b|toijA6 bo nio^l^ 
A5Uf bo pttfoor^ib ' c|t|orbATbAlAib,' '' that thou wouldst bestow peace and 
true concord on Christian kings arid princes (see Etymology, c. iii., pp. 76-7 
of this Grammar.) 

Exceptions to the rule § 234. — (a) "Whenever the adjective is employed with 
the verb bo beic, to be, to express what is predicated of the subject (or 
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nominative), it agreei, not with the nona— bat with the nrb, and therefore 
undergoes no change at all ; at, ttp da bA0]9e ro *' r AO|tAibA]l," these 
people are gentlemanly; zib^p OA j9$6AnA ** r^)AmAc,** the daughters are 
beauteous ; " tA0]6AtbA].l" and " rsi^tbAc/' are not plural but singular, be- 
cause they form with zt,p but one predicate. 

{b) When the adjective is connected in meaning with the verb, it is in no 
wise modified by the noun ; as, tii^n^ r^ ^H rci^i? 5eu|t, he made the kuife 
sharp ; not ^]^^e r^ An xc]At} ^eu|i, which signifies (because seutt is made 
to agree with rc|Ai7, by aspirating the initial letter 5), he made the sharp 
knife. 

From this example, he fnade the knife sharp, one seei that the word 
** sharp " is evidently a part of the verb ; for, he " made sharp/' and he 
** sharpened/' are the same. Hence shatp being part of what is predicated, 
agrees not with the noun, but refers naturally to tire verb. 

This affinity of the adjective with the verb, when showing what is predi- 
cated of the noun, is philosophically correct, ye^ strange, usage has not deve- 
loped it in any of the classic languages of France, or Italy, of ancient Rome, 
or Greece. 



_ See in rule vl., p. 37 of this treatise, the influence eiercised by bu6, 
was, on the initial letter of adjectives. 

§ 235 When an adjective oomes after two or more nouns 
connected by the conjanction A5uf, and, it agrees only with 
the last, though it qualify the rest ; as, feAjt A5uf be^i) 
ri)^]t, a good man and woman. 

If a noun in the plural number be amongst them, it is better to bring it 
last, and thus have the adjective in the plural. 

§ 236. Governing power of the adjective. — Those adjec- 
tives which have "the force of nouns govern the genitive 
case ; these are — rDdft^o^ mv,ch or many ; he^'^^r),few, little ; 
70Ti)^b, many; iljOrtjAb, very many; ca ii)6jb, how many ; 
30 leo]t, much, many ; l^i), full; IfAcc, many, not few 
(from l]A, more, comparative of ii)6fiAi)); Aii)^]^ like; 
|*An)A]l, like; as, ti)5|i^i) *^ c|t^oi>i)AccA,'' miteh of wis- 
dom ; Ui) Ai) " ^DoTtjAiD," the full of the world ; ca tij^fb 
btt]oe ? how many persons f 

" CnfonnAccA" is the gen. case of cttfooijAcc, gOYemed by n}6\iM) ; 
^ boi9A]9, of the world, is gen. case on ISxrt* 

*Sa " iiAcc" Ainrm "Jin ^' ^ *HS» 

te bUA]b A*x njAoji) 'ij a lAjrij. 

There are maidens would be mtW, 
With weaUh m hand and kine. 

Ancient Music of Irekmdt vol i., p. 1 1. 
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Many mules and mountain dogsfeil in carwtge, 

Irish Homer, by Dr. MscHale, p. 13, 1. 67« 

The adjectives sac, each; ]on^6x (pr. umma), many/ ujle, each, all agree 
with the ilouD, but do not govern the geaitive. 

te cABAtiCAf cttoii) '5Uf feo^be aijo 5Ac lAfrij,' 
TRM a A^ovy tY{n«om and rich presents in each hand. 

Ibid, b, i., L 18. 

cffc 5ACA rfon*A» rioc, 

^ft 5ACA bu|6{f7e, bttoc-BcAO ; 

t)fe 5ACA ceiije, treAfinnos sUf, 

tJfc 5ACA b] je? ii)e]66A5 ii^eAt, feAijij. 

5eAo H;^]6ce, 

The want of each biting blast is— frost. 
The want of a real rabble is — ^a bad woman. 
The want of all sort of firing is — green alder. 
The want of all drink is — ^whey, thin, sonr, and old. 

§ 287. Obs. — Instead of the genitive case, the preposi- 
tion be, of, is sometimes employed after Ti)6]t<\t?, be^sAt?, 
lap, ]ort)c^b ; as, Ui; ^* be" bAO]P|b, full o/" people ; rt)6]i^i) b* 
Ti)u|t)c|it, many o/his kith. 

4)e, of, follows adjectives in the superlative degree and 
partitive terms implying selection, choice, or the like (see 
I 80, p. 84 of this treatise ; also § 227, pp. 204-5, Syntax. 

Reason of this. — " The superlative degree/' says 0*Donovan, " does not re- 
quire a genitive case plural after it, as in Latin, for the genitive case in Irish, 
as in English, always denotes possession and nothing more, and therefore 
could not be applied, like the genitive case plural in Latin, after noun-adjeo- 
tives of the positive, or the superlative degree ; but it (superlative degree) 
generally takes after it the preposition oo, or more correctly be ; as, ah bcAt) 
If Ajltje be lijO^lb, the fairest woman of women.** — Irish Grammar, pp. 371-2. 

§ 238 " O^'* for be fe, o/tV,is often in Irish suffixed to 
the comparative degree; as, \x i^e^tifi be U]U|Anj ai? 
corijAljile \xt>, William is the better of that advice* 

" Wj cfio]rO]&e loc at) Uca, 
tl] ctto]W]&e e^c ATj rnpn ; 
"Hi cttofTijjbe cAojiA A b-olMnn, 
Wj ctiojTijjbe colAU C|aU." 

The bit's no burthen to the prancing steed. 
Nor the snowy fleeces to the woolly breed ; 
The lake with ease can bear the swimming kind 
Nor is good sense a bnrthen to the mind. 

MS, qf Irish Proverbs, 

Translation by Haliday. 
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*^* C^l»i)]&e is for ctiojnje, more heavy, comp. of cftoflf), heavy; be, is 
for be, e, (/ it — i.€. the lake is not the heavier on account of it, the duck, 
&c. (see Etymology, § 79 in which thi^ point is fully explained.) 

§ 239. Idioms, — Such sentences as, I am cold, c^ ti)6 
^uA]t ; / am warm, c^ nje ce|c, are translated into Irish 
idiomatically, c^ puACc o|tn), cold is on me ; ca ceAf ojtnj, 
heat is o?i me ; c^ ca]ic ojitt), thirst is on me. 

Many adjectives,, which in English take after them the preposition tOtUke 
in Iri^h the preposition le, mthf as, he is like to his father, is, in Irish, he is 
like with his father ; as, zsx re cotAn)A]l ^* le,'' d-a AcA]ti ; he is friendly to 
me^ cA j-e seAO-ArijAjl "l]oii^fA." (See Easy Lessons, Part iii.) 

§ 240. Sentences of the form, he is sitV feet high, are 
translated, he is six feet on height; as, cei |*e f6 cjioigce 
"A|]t A|itbe." 

le lOTijcAit c]^eAtiOArbA]l IttAfrs re fleA^ Aonjofi, 
C|if tUc ** A|ti f^t>** ^h z]n)C]o\l cuAiftc 6e, 6ft. 

Irish Homer by JDr, MacHale, b. vi., 11. 443-4. 

With lordly might and grace he let fly a very large javelin, 
Three yards '^ in length/' around which was a rim of gold. 

H^ The adjectives broads long, highf deepf are translated as if, in breadth, 
in length, in height, in depth, &c. 

§ 241. Adjectives, like the nouns which precede them, are 
affected by aspiration; as, a 6u|i;e **6oyAr' O unfortt^ 
naie man I 

t), of bot>A, is aspirated in the vocative or nominative case of address, just 
like b of the noun 6u]oe (voc.) 

Exertions. — '* When an <iijective beginning with the Unguals t>, c, is pre- 
ceded by a noun terminating with a lingual, the initial of the adjective retaios 
its primary sound in all the cases of the singular; as. Aft nyy oUAU|no be]f, 
on my right shoulder ; A)ti a boyc &eTr> on his right foot-*^not Ajtt a co]f 
6eir ; colAHO bAot}t)A, a human body^^not colAjqi) 6Aoi)i)A.'''»O'I)on0van, 
Irish Grammar, p. 351.' 

§ 242. Obs. — Remember, therefore ,that adjectives beginning vrith the 
dental or lingual consonants, t> or r, ought never to be aspirated after & or 
c, or after the liquids I, n, or the sibilant consonant i*. 

This rule is true under every respect in which these consonants, b, c, 1, 17., f , 
may chance to come together, either in agreement, composition, or the like ; 
as, ^-T^&-c]^eAttfJA, sovereign lord; ctteuij-bujoo, a brave man; fU]l beAf, a 
right eye ; ** beAtj-cA" (past part.), done, 

- ** This exception," adds Dr. O'Donovan (p. 351), " is made to preserve 
the agreeable sound arising from the coalescence of the lingual consonants." 

Obs. 2. — (a) The letter c, of the past participle passive, has its aspirate 
or non-aspirate state regtdated entirely on this KiUQiple of Ungual euphony. 
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(b) All compound ierm« are regulated by it: (c) The adJectWe, in its 
phonetic relation with its noun : {d) The noun or adjective beginning with 
&, r, or f, aiid governed by a preposition ending with I, ij, t '> («) After the 
article x\n^ words beginning with b or u are not eclipsed. 

Hence too, for a similar reason, the letter 5, following the consonant n 
of AD (the, fohether, in), is not eclipsed, for v and 5 form only one sound (see 

N5f p. 21.) 

See exceptions 1» 2, p. 35 of this treatise; rule ii., p. 38 ; exception to 
rule iv., p. 40 ; § 136, p. 138. 

§ 243. t»2i^y two, is a sort of dual number in Irish, partaking of the nature 
of the singular and the plural, yet neither one nor the other ; the article agree- 
ing with it is of the singular number; the noun (feminine) of the dative sin- 
gular, (masculine) of the nominative singular ; while the adjective is plural 
to agree with the noun ; as, At; bis tpoAO], the two women ; At) b'A rt)\}Ao] 
fQA^ce, the two good women; au bSs 6eAC, the two houses; its genitive is 
the same as the genitive plural ; as, lot}t)\ix a tix fdl, the brightness of his 
eyes, 

t)X\, when compounded with 'beu5, the decimal ending, governs in the 
same way the noun placed between them ; as, b'A ^eA|tbeu5, twelve men — see 
§ 84, p. 88. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB PBONOUNS. 

^ § 244. Personal Pronouns, — tJu, thou, the second person 
lingular, Js still, with grammatical correctness, the only 
pronoun employed whenever a single person or thing is ad- 
dressed ; as, cfApoof A b-|:u|l ** cu ?" how are you? 

You, and vous, and sie^ the second or the third person plural, are, agree- 
ably to the manners of the age, but contrary to strict grammatical truth, now 
in use ; (you) in English, {ifous) in French, and {sie) in German, for the 
second person singular. 

§ 245. The personal pronoun^ be it the nominative or 
objectiye case, comes after the verb ; as, tijoUirt? ca &, yoti 
praise him. 

Cu, thou, is nom. to n)o\Arjr),praise8t ; c, him, is the aiJcusatlve or objective. 

2tyol^^)t) x^ cu, he praises you. 

ttt {thee), is objective on n)o\Aut) ; re, is nominative to it (see pp. 90-1.) 

Obs. — ^The secondary form of the personal pronouns, in the third person 
especially (singular and plural), follows s 

(a) Verbs passive (see p. 135 — Obs.) 

(b,) The assertive verb ]r» **/ bu6, was, may be, 

(c) ^cz,but; r}j,not; ijac? is not? va\\? was not t An} whether? am,^ 
f»hether (pa»t time) ? ^suf, and. 
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Extmples of a&c, ^^x- Hfoft 6Af9re Aon nupa " «cc e-r^o/' no one 
came but him ; e-r^n» is the nominative (affected form) to tA)ii7c understood, 
or the accusative case on acc, but. 

Of A5Uf. — Cum r^ Piof 'rjfJA cujrje Ajuf ^ -^^15 ceAcc, Ae *«*/ « me$» 
sage for Mm, and he coming; e, is nom. (affected form) coming after f in 
the word Asuf (see particles, rule t. and vi., pp. 36-7.) 

§ 246. Compound Personal Pronouns. — In the English 
expressions, " wliich of you," " which of tliemy* the phrase 
of you is in Gffilic-^not b|b (deev), of you; b]ob (dee-ov), of 
f Aem, but A3<v]b, af you ; aca, a^ them ; as, which of you 
is the best? c|a ^'^S^ib" if feAitp? which o/^Aem is the 
highest ? c|A *' aca" |f A^tb^ ? 

§ 247. Idiom8,"^Some idiomatic forms arise from the use of the com^* 
pound personsd pronouns with the verb to be; as, c^ " A^Att)," I have (there 
is at me); zSs. f\ox A^An)f there is knowledge at me, i.e.^ I know; ij) 'i p;or 
A^'Xr^t I do not know; zS\ UAjit), I have not (there is from me); ]f n)]An 
l)on) (there is a wish with me), I desire, I intend; zSx fonn otttQ, there is an 
inclination on me, i.e,, I am inclined ; za ^uacz oftto, there is cold on me, 
I am cold ; fnb oftc ! pour health / — literally, there it is on thee ; tn^ je ^<in), 
he gavelunder me, i,e., he scolded me ; tl;^^ le^c I fare-thee-wett/ ceit leAc ; 
away with you ! i.e., dee with thee; CATt]! ua)c, come on, come dlong^\\it» 
rally, come /ro»» you, i.e., come from where you are ; 50 itj-beAnnu^se t5|A 
6\i]z, God save you, benedicat tibi Deus, may God give you a blessing, our 
national salutation, expressive of the religions feelings of our people ; and the 
reply, 50 ii)-b6Aou]5e t)|A 'suf ?l}uTtie 6uic, tells how our fathers loved, in 
the polite interchanges of civility, to unite the name of the Virgin Mother^- 
^U]tte — with that of her divine Son ; and in thus asking a blessing through 
her who is " the channel of all graces/' raised the words of civility to the 
dignity of prayer, and the poverty of mere expression very often to the rich- 
ness of merit. When compared with this, how cold our Bnglish " good 
morrow," and " how do you do/' appear ! (See § 118, p. 1 15 ; § 229, p. 206 ; 
§ 239, p. 213. 

tj^ The several Idioms which are connected with the use of the com- 
pound personal pronouns have been clearly and fully explained by us, in the 
work lately presented to the Irish reading public in Ireland, America, and 
Australia— the Easy Lessons; or, Self-Instruction in frisht of which see pl^t 
iii. on this subject, pp. 160, 190, third edition. Dublin — published by John 
MuUany, 1, Parliament-street. 

§ 248. The possessive pronouns precede the noun ; a^, 
11)0 CAjtAb, my friend ; bo 311^, thy love ; A(t i^-ACA^ft, imr 
father; bu|i ih<t)iA {vur Nia), your God. 

For examples of 4, his, her, their, tee p. 100, $ 101. 

Obs.— In § 96 of this Grammar, it is clearly shown that the possessive 
pronouns are the possessive cases of the personal pronouns. On this account 
they (firstly) are not found in agreement like personal pronouns in FreMh, 
Italian, Greek, Latin, German, &c., with the uounf and (teeondly), theyez* 
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ercise a phonetic inflaeitce on the initial consonant of the termwhieh imme* 
diately follows them (see §§ 24, 27, pp. 34, 40, rule i.) 

§ .249. Relative Pronouns. — 21, who, which, in whom, in 
which ; poc, who, which ; ijAc, wJi^-not, which-not, come 
immediately after the noun or pronoun to which they refer. 

Obs. 1. — ^According to Zeiiss the primitive form of the relative prononn a, 
who, was Af) (kindred in its radical meaning with j^t), the, ^oij, some one). This 
being 80,it is easy to account for the eclipsing influence of a. (or at;, who), which 
is nothing more than retaining or changing, according to a well known prin- 
ciple in phonetics, the sound of i) to suit the cognate character of the conso- 
nant following it immediately. 

H, before vowel sounds, remains unchanged ; before b, a lingual, and 5, a 
palatsJ, it remains unchanged ; before b, it becomes (19) ; before f and r it is 
lost.~.Z^«»,p.348. 

Relatives, nom. case.— All the relative pronouns affect with aspiration the 
initial mutable consonant of the verb. 

In the objective case. — 21 for Aijn a, in which time, or {place), is trans- 
lated, when or where, for '' wJien** means the time in which — *' where** the place 
tn which, ^, or Am ^» tn which, causes eclipsis ; as, f^yc *' av) axC* 5-ctt]tveA6 
e, the place in which he was interred; at) av) "a" 5-cttu6u]^A6 At) nor\)ATi, 
. the time (in) which t?ie world iffos created. 

From the former example, it 4s seen that " a^ takes ft after it sometimes. 
It may be asked, is Aft a case or inflection of a, who, which. It must be said 
that it is not. Take this sentence — At) ireAtt " a\C* \e\x t\x, the man with 
whom thou, ue^ to whom you ,beIong ; ft, in this instance, is the consonant 
of )to, which usually precedes the tense bu6, may be, was; bu6 is commonly 
omitted, and |to remains, which on eliding o, is only a solitary letter. Re- 
duced to this state, it coalesces with the vowel next to it— the relative a. In 
like' manner, tto was formerly, and is even at present, expressed before the per- 
fect passive; the same elision of o arising, tt naturally coidesces with the relative 
pronoun. The theory expounded above by Zeussi and explained in Obs. 1, 
proves this point satisfactorily. 

Obs. 2. — t)o and fto serve in Irish to point out the preterite of verbs, just 
aa the particle <' to** does the infinite mood in English. 

There seems to be no reason for coinciding with another late nnphiloso- 
phical writer in the opinion that tto, before the perfect tense, is an " augment ;'' 
if so, " to'' in English, and " zu" in German, are augments. 

An Instance of Amphibology in Li&h. 

%* Since the relative is indeclinable and found always before the verb, one 
cannot, unless from the context alone, know when it is the agent and when 
^e object ; as, aq t)]A a o^Mui^^n), the God whom I love. In this, one 
can know from the verb, which is in the first person, that the relative a is in 
the accusative case. But let the proposition be altered, and let the verb as- 
sume the relative ending ** eAf/' then the sentence runs, Atj t>]A a oT^^- 
dui^oAf me, the God who loves me. The sentence is not at all plain. And 
ahould one say, ao t))A a ^\\Sx6\x\^ n^e, it would be difiicult to' know 
vhether it means, the God whom I loved ; or, the God who loved me. 

There ii no language, no matter how poUshed, that caimot famish in* 
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itonees of ampliibology. Take the Latin ' language, for instance; every 
schoolboy knows the sayings of the Delphic Oracle : 

" Aio te, ^acide, Romanes vincere posse." 
** Ibi^ peribis nunquam in bello peribis." 
A correct writer can readily avoid this species of writing. 

§ 250. The forms, bApb, or bAft<Nb, le|tb, n)^]tb, ^b, &c., 
which are nothing more than contractions — bAji^b, for bo, 
to, A, whom, ]to, b^, was ; lefib, for le, with, a, whom, |to, 
bA, was ; iDA|ib, for njAft, ]to, b^; ?;u(tAb, for 30, that, |to, 
b^ ; should be written in their simple form, and would ac- 
cordingly be less puzzling to the young learner ; as, beAi> 
bA|ib A]i;ri) B[t]5|b, a woman whose nam^ is Bridget — 
literally, a woman (bAjib) to whom is (t.e., bo, to ; a, whom ; 
|to, b^, is ;) a name Bridget. 

The Latin idiom of " est pro habeo/' is very like this Celtic turn ; v. g. 
femina cui est nomen Brigida (see p. 112.) 

§251. "He who," is translated by "ad c§ ;" "they 
who," by "uA bAOjoe a; ai) n)i!fi)C|[t <i;" as, ai) c6 a 
§fi^a]3 At) boii)Ai), He who loved the world; 15A bAOjije 
A fifijoe Ai) co||t, tliey who did the deed; at) ri)ufi)C||t a 
cu||i |t) b|b]|tc i)A 3^1 1'> ^''^y '^^0 banished the foreigners* 

§ 252. It is usual to omit the relative in familiar Ian* 
guage; as, ai) c-ah) caii)|C Pacjiaic 50 b-^iMOi;, the 
tim>e Patrick came to Ireland. 

In English a like omission of the relative is comnfon, bnt not approved. 
But in Irish the relative in the nominative case imparts to the verb a peculiar 
ending, by which the omission of the pronoun is compensated (see p. 105 of 
this treatise). 

§ 253. Is the use of the Preposition in Irish, as in English, ai ilve 
end of a sentence an error or an idiom ? 

In familiar discourse, prepositions are in Irish) as in English, separated 
from the relative and the interrogaiive pronouns ; as, tA]D]G ax) ]re4&|i " a " 
b-frujl njife corAri)A]l ** leir," the man whom I am like /o,came; **cia" 
B-|ru]l cu cotArt;A]l " leir," tpkom are you like with: The former could, 
perhaps, be more gramatically written thus, *^ t^imc at) ^eAft '* le ** 
b-ru|l njire corAii)*\|l; and the latter, cja "le|f" b-pujl cu cofAioA]!.— 
Easy Lessons, p. 193. 

Dr. O'Donovan does not approve of thus separating the relative pronoun 
from the governing preposition, and of placing the latter at the end of thfl 
sentence. He says : ** The relative pronoun is often loosely applied in the 
modem languages, somewhat like the colloquial but incorrect English, ' who 
doei he belong to V -i a 
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** This fom, howef er, sbotild not be introdaced into corrtet wiithig» bat 
the relative should be always placed immediately after the preposition ; that, 

instead of ^n e rm ao fredft a ttA]b cd A5 ca]1)z leff ' is that the man 
who thou were talking to ? we should say, An e rio aij xeA\% lo a t^A^b eft 
A:;cA]n; ? is that the man to whom thou wert taiking /''-— O'DonoYan's IrUh 
Grammar J p. 3/6. 

Lindley Murray condemns the same practice in the English language; 
yet the best English writers, from Lord Macatilay to Dr. Faber, obstinately 
continue to practise it, judging the point to be, it seems, in English as it is 
in Irish, rather a propriety of idiom than an error of grammar. 

"In languages," says Dr. Latham, " a great number of expressions scarcely 
warrantable in strict syntax become part and parcel of the language. To 
condemn these at once is unphilosophical. The better way is to account for 
them." 

It can with truth be said that the loose application of the preposition to 
the relative pronoun in the English language, has come from the parent 
Saxon dialect. It was a grammatically correct form of phrase in the tenth 
century, when Saxon was the language of England. In the Irish and Saxon 
languages there is one striking feature, in this point of view, common to 
both — that prepositions come after not only verbs, but other terms; as, he 
went up, he went down ; Do cua]6 ^e yw^x ; &o cuA|d r© ffof ; he went 
wer, under; again, herewith (with this), therewith (with that), thereby (by 
that), Mer^r07» (from that); and in Irish, cja le]r (whom with), cia bo 
(whom to). From this it appears there exists a peculiar tendency of having 
at the close of the sentence the preposition whenever it refers to the interro- 
gative or relative pronoun. Again, the pronoun c]A, who what, is a more 
forcible term than a mere particle to hold the first place in a sentence. 

1^ Translate accordingly the phrase, with whom, whom with, C|A 
*' loir ;" to whom, whom to, cta " &6." 

Whose, c]A loir (whom with) ; as, c^a leir e fo ? «<^»'A whoin this (whose 
is this) ? The preposition lejr, as has been shown in § 229, p. 206, con- 
veys the idea of possession. 

*•* Hence the words mine, thine, his, her, our, 8fc, are translated l|oti)- 
XA, with me; loAc-f'^, with thee; le|r and lejrr^i} (emphatic form), wi/A 
him; le]c-rei Vfith her; l)b.re, with you ; leo-f aij, with them. 

Ir l]onj-rA Ai) IcaBa^ t^, this book is mine, 
if ICAc-r^ AQ cApAl riOf that horse is thine, 
7r lO]r Aij peAt) fo, this pen is his. 
if leite-fe ai) &ubAc tl^» that ink is her's 
Ir linne ceA|ic eifteAnn A't ati 5-cAfTtbet 
On our side are Eire's right and our friends. 

tK^ Whose, meaning belonging to whom, c]A leir* 
Whose, of whom ; as, whose image is this, cja " be" ai? lorpAjJ ro» 9f 
whom is this an image. 

§ 254. The Demonstratives, So, this, Siu, that, — The 
demonstrative pronoun always follows the noun; as, aq 
]!eAit ^^yo/* this man; ai; beAi) " f |P," that woman — lite- 
rally, the man this; the woman that. 
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The demonstrative follows not only the noun but the adjectiTet which 

aocompany it ; as, qA bAojne n)i\]te bo^AtbU **fo," thete good, decent 
people — literally, the people, good, decent, these. 

From the foregoing sentences the learner sees that the article the, ao (and 
its inflections), goes btfore the noun ; ro» or riOi comes after. 

The demonstratives fo and X]^ are never used unless the article the pre« 
cedes the noun. 

The demonstrative character of these pronouns, r^ and riOi although they 
come qfter the noun, is fully attained hy aid of the article, which must necea* 
sarily precede. By this means, the attention of the learner or reader it 
arrested, while to or rin, closing the phrase or sentence, clearly points out 
the thing to be *' demonstrated/' Hence, it appears that it is in the com- 
bined use of both — namely, the article ah and fo, that their demonstratiye 
r character is fully shown. 

The definite article, from its office of deftaing, as well as from its root, hat 
a strong demonstrative power. 

See § 92, in which the difference between the emphatic particles fA, te» 
fArjf and the demonstrative pronoun is shown. The en\phatic particlet 
ifoUow the pronoun (personal and possessive), while the demonstrative pro* 
noun always follows, when the article precedes* 



CHAPTER V. 



VEBBS. 



Verbs may be viewed in regard (I) to their subject or nominative case ; 
(2) to the relative place they hold in a sentence ; (3) the case which they 
govern denoting the object ; (4) moods, the infinitive. 

§ 255. The verb agrees with its nominative case (1) in 
number and (2) person ; as, rr)o\^]n) ao "CiseAitoA, I praise 
the Lord; n}ol^n)txp ai) CiseAftoA, lue praise the Lord; 
A|i n}ol^]6 **f]Ab," Ai> 'C|5eA]ti;A? did they praise the 
Lord ? iDoUb^ity they did {praise the Lord)* 

"^oUbA^*' is /7/ttra/ number and third person, because its nominative^ 
f)Ab, h plural number and third person. 

1^^ The student will please to refer.to pp. 113, 114, § 117 of this trea* 
tise, and read all that is there written on the two forms of the same conjnga- 
tion — the analytic and synthetic. ' 

The form n)oU]n) of the verb rt^oX^ praise^ in the example just presentedr 
is equal'to "ti)DU]6 n^e,'' / praise ; the pronoun " ti)d'' is incorporated with 
the verb '^ ti)olA]6.'' It is therefore called the synthetic, y^hicStk means |nt# 
together, combined, from ew, evai, together, and ri&rifu, iithemip I put« 

§ 256. Obs. 1. — Hence, whenever the nominative case 
is not expressed, the verb is in the synthetic form^ and con- 
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forms to the general rule of agreement in number and 
person with.'its subject ; as, " b-pufl" X]h fUt)? are ye well f 
c<\n)u|b {we are). " fe-piM^" ^s the analytic, because " rib," 
the nom. case, is expressed ; " cAti^mb/' the synthetic, ivhen 
the nominative is not expressed. 

In asking questions, the analytic form is more forcible, it is therefore 
more in use than the other ; bat in replying, the synthetic is the fullest and 
most usual. 

Obs. 2. — Whenever the nominative case is expressed, the 
verb must be analytically conjugated, and must thereforo^ 
have only the same ending in all numbers and persons^ 

Exception.— After nouns in the third person plural, the verb follows the 
general rule and agrees in number with its subject: " In vetusta Hibernica 
etiam tertise persons pluralis usus est adhuc frequens^et commanis.''-*-Zeiis8. 

§ 257. The place which the verb holds in a Gaelic sen^ 
tence, — The verb in Gaelic commonly holds the first place ; 
the nominative, which denotes the subject, the second ; the 
accusative, which points out the object, the last. 

" Vox," says Zeiiss, ** ante alias prsedicans verbum est primum 

inde locum in sententiis Hibernicia obtinet verbum/' — Grammatica Celtiea, 
p. 881. 

In an English sentence the order of construction is, first the noun, next 
the verb, last the objective case. • 

This statement regarding a fact it is quite sufficient to make; for, the*in- 
telligent student will immediately perceive that the diflference of construction 
in a simple sentence between the two languages is a matter of idiom. 

§ 258 Philosophical analysis of the Irish a7id English methods of 

placing the predicate* 

Some may say that the arrangement of an English sentence is simpler and 
more natural than the arrangement in an Irish one — ^that the subject, and 
not the attribute, should be the first enunciated. Let us see. Take a 
simple sentence ; for example, the sun is bright. What is it ? It is, as logi- 
clans say, the expression of a mental judgment— that is, the expression in 
words of the agreement of two ideas in the mind. As in the example 
above, the mind conceives the idea of *' sun" and the idea of ** brightness," 
and on comparing the two, it sees they agree, and '* judges" accordingly that 
*' the sun is bright." This agreement expressed, is a simple sentence, or what 
the mind thinks. 

That arrangement of words in a sentence is, therefore, natural which 
follows the order the in which mind conceives the ideas and associates them. 
The question, then, is reduced to this : what is that order ? 

First rteto.-«-The order in which the mind receivei ideas through the 

(■ 
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mediiim of the lenut it-— first, the qnalitiet of thiogi present themieWei ; next, 
the things; as the quality MghtneUf for instance, strikes ns before we form a 
notion of the tun ; the idea of the quality of the thing is called by logicians 
the atiriMe: of the thing, the nd^et; and the connecting link, '' if,'' the 
copula. The natural manner, therefore, of expressing a judgment agreeably 
to the order in which the ideas arise in the mind is, to enunciate the atiribute 
first, ihe tulffeet next. Hence, bright is the ffvn,/atr is the moon, phatant is 
wine, higfh is the house, are correct and natural forms of expression ; and by 
analogy, round is the world, terrible is death [see p. 210 (d) supra.] 

I^ow, this is generally the form in which the qualities of things are predi* 
cated in Gaelic. In Hebrew it is not an unusual form ; as, great is God» 
mighty is JehoTab, " terrible is this place,'' as Jacob said of the place Bethel; 
** great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

Second View.'^On the other hand, it is true to say that in every judg- 
ment the subject is the leading or primary idea — ^the attribute, the secondary ; 
and it is only natural that as the quality comes of the substance, so the at- 
tribute should follow the idea of the subject, on the principle ** accidenfale 
eequitur prineipale." Hence, in comparing the ideas, the subject is the 
leading concept, the attribute follows. And expressing the judgment in this 
order, the subject comes first, the attribute next ; as, the sun is bright^ the 
moon is fair, wine is tweet. This arrangement is that observed in Snglish. 
French, Italian, and the Romance languages. 

From this exposition of the matter, it is plain that the Irish idiom is 
natural, if one regard the order in which the ideat are conceived; the English 
idiom is natural if one regard the order in which the ideat are compared in 
forming a judgment. The former is stronger and more striking ; and hence 
is even in English adopted by poets, and in moments of surprise by persons 
the most prosaic. 

Accordingly, the ancient writers and speakers of Rome and Greece wisely 
followed neither form of expression exclusively, but availed themselves of 
either the one or the other as occasion or judgment demanded. 

Obs. 1.-— After zixt the predicate follows the nominative ; as, c2v f e fUi;, 
he it welL 

Obs. 2. — When ir, W| the copula which connects the subject with the 
attribute is expressed first, the predicate immediately follows, and next in 
order the nominative case ; as, ir cletfteAc t^e, / am a cleric; if, the copula, 
is first, cleiTtoAC, the predicative, is next, and nje, the nominative case, 
follows. 

@* A certain writer has said : " That should the definite article come 
before the predicate, then the nomhiative case immediately follows the verb, 
and the predicate comes last ; as, ir n)e ao clemeAc, / am the cleric ; but 
even in this instance there is no reason for asserting that cleifte^c is not the. 
nominative to the verb ir. 

§ 259. The copula ir» ir, is sometimes omitted ; as, cf a fe, t)|A, who (is) 
He, God; C]a tu ? who you, i.e., who (art) thou ? 

•'leioeAf SAC bttoin coiijttiv6," 
Cure for every sorrow— nsonverse. 

« ll^S 5*^ boicc bAr," 
The physician of every poor man>-death. 
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''t>eine 101956 A bA^t4» 
Oente A|r 4^ lorjAi i 
t>e|tte |:U]c a c!b^]i}eAtf 
t)e]fto rl^I«)cd ofijAd. 

The end of a ship—drowningf^ 
ii ' The end of a kiln — burning ; 

The end of a chief— reviling 
The end of health— a sigh. 

0B8.-»Sneh English sentences as, " who am I ? who is be ? what is iC ^ 
what is the matter ? is it he ? is it not he ? this is the man/' are translated 
into Irish by omitting the verb, », are, amj was — c|a io]f e ? cja fe ? cAb 
fe ? cAb f^ Aij tji* ? Aij f e ? (it it) Tie ? ijac fe ? is it not he t of \e> {ii 
ii)not he? to fe aij f eAft. 

§ 260. Active verbs govern the accusative case ; as, njo- 
U]Ti) t)|4^, I praise Ood ; sit^buiJ^iji) f fe 6-K^ii>, he loves 
himself. 

The accnsative and nominative both come after the verb. 



§ 261. Idioms of ike Infinitive and Participles of Active 

Verbs, 

Obs. 1 . The infinite mood of active verbs governs the 
genitive case of those nouns which come immediately after 
it; as^ 

<t)o 5|tei8u5A8 <De, to love God ; 
430 6feAt)A8 o^bite, to do work, 

Obs. 2.— When the noun goes before the infinitive — ^which is the usual 
vernacular form — the noun is governed in the accuss^tive case, and not in 
the genitive ; as* 

le " tJjA" A |Sti^6uSA6 ; 

lo •*obAiti" A 6eAi|Ae. 

t>iA and obArtt are in the accusative case. 

After the compound proposition cunj, towards, for the 
purpose ofy the gen. and sometimes the accusative is em- 
ployed; as, 

6uii) t)fe A 5]t4^u5A&; 
Curt) o]b|te a 8feAi?A8; or, 
Cuii) 4l)|A A 5|t^8u5A8; 
Curi) obAjjt A 6^ai5a6. 

§ 262. Obs. 1, — The active participle governs the geni- 
tive; as, 
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2ll5 ^^^'>^^ o|b|te, doing work ; 
2lf5 5fi^8a5«c6 4)d, loving God ; 
jA]i pbeADAb cojtujf, after performing a 
journey, 

Obs. 2. — Before the infinitive or participle, the gen. case 
of the personal pronoun is the more common ; as, * 

Le 1)-" a" 5t*^^*^3^^» *'* order to love (<>) him ; 
Le i)-A 3!t^8u5<\6, 2?i orcZer fo love (a) ^cr ; 
'5 ^ 5f*^6ii5"^> loving him ; 
'5 ^ S^^^^3*^> loving her. 

LHerftllj, at Ms (a) loving ; at (her) loving ; a, hiSf aspirates the initial 
or first letter of the infinitive mood ; a, her, does not ; a, their, causes 
eclipsis. 

The difference in sontid leads the hearer to know their respective mean- 
ings. 

Note. — The two foregoing idioms in Gaelic are founded on the suh 
stantival character of verbs — a principle which is true in all languages, and 
which is well explained in the following words of Professor Latham, in his 
work, The English Language, p. 290 : *< A noun is a word capable of declen- 
sion only. A verb is a word capable of declension and conjugation also 

The infinite mood has the declension of a noun substantive. Verbs of lan- 
guages, in general, are as naturally declinable as nouns." 

If the learner ask, then, why do the infinite active and the active parti- 
ciple govern in Gaelic the genitive case of nouns immediately following them, 
the reason is, because they are verbal noune, and therefore come under the 
rule, *< the latter of two nouns/' &c.-— p. 202, § 224. 

§ 263. After verbs passive, the noun is in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, b6Ai)CA|t olc A]|t, evil is done to him; cu][ttA]x 
ce]fc o|tTi), a question is put to me. 

Olc, evU, and ceffc (keshth), a question, are nominatives. 

§ 264. Observe, however, that the personal pronouns, 
particularly those of the second and third person singular 
and third plural, are in the secondary or affected form ; as, 
Ti)olc<vfi " ]<^^," they are praised ; bu<x]lc<\Tt cu, you are 
beaten ; buA^lcAjt 6 (or ), she), he is beaten ; buA^lcAit XV>^ 
(or f |b), we or you are beaten. 

^e, /, tinn and r|b» the first person singular and the first and second 
person plural, are in the primary form ; 6u, second person singular, e, he, f, 
ehe, -[At, they, are found in the secondary form after verbs passive. 
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§ 265. Tlie Nominative and not the Accusative Case of the Per* 
sonal Pronoum follows Verbs passive. 

Reasons for this opinion. — For ft long time, the cftse of the penonal 
pronoan in these positions was regarded as an accusative, because of its 
aspirated or accusative character. Dr. O'Donovan, treating this subject, 
writes: ** In Latin and most "other languages, when a verb active is turned 
into the passive, the accusative of the verb active becomes the nomi- 
native of the verb passive ; but in the Irish, the accusative still retains its 
form and position ; thus, buA]l fdb, strike them, and buAilce^n l^b, let 
them be strttek ; ]a& has the same form and position, and some have thought 
that it is the accusative case, governed by buAilceAtt, like the accusative after 
the Latin impersonal verbs ; as, oportet me** — Irish Grammar, pp. 183-4. 

And Zeiiss appears to have held the same views : '' Vix dubium est quin 
in vetust& lingua Celtica, per verbi passivi tempora, etiam exstiterit omnium 
personarum flexio, eo fere modo, ut in serie verborum deponentium. Sed 
evenit ex usu flexionis impersonalis, inde quod persona prima et secunda 
utriusque numeri etiam significari poterant per tertiam personam numeri sin- 
gularis, infigendis tantummodo pronominibus hujus vel illius personae, ut 
perierint prseter banc ceterss personae, quarum vix rudera quaedam adhuc ex- 
tant. ... in vetusta Hibernica etiam tertiae personam pluralis usus est adhuc 
frequens et communis." — Lider iii., p. 463. 

The pronouns 6u, e, t, |<\b, after verbs passive are nominatives, but nomi- 
natives, it is true, in the aspirated or secondary state ; for, as has been sbowr 
in chap, iv., pp. 90-1, § 88, 89, cuis nominative case as well as cu, and e, i,e< 
fe, f. I.e., n t Xt aspirated, loses its force as a consonant (see note, p. 90.) 

It is plain that 6u, e, f, |ao, are nominatives — ^first, from the immediate 
connexion in sense, m subject, which the pronoun makes with the verb; 
secondly, from analogy, for if it)e, rion, rib, be nominatives to the verb, so 
ought tu, e, 7 Ab, for a similar reason ; thirdly, there are many instances in 
which, beyond all dispute, 6u, e,and T^bare nominatives; v.g.,An ^|CAel> 
nione e? was it Michael who did it? Hf " b-e," i.e.j ni fe, not he; c]X 
tt]qt)6^ e ? IAD r^o. Now fe, or e, and lAb-r^O seem, plainly enough, in these 
and similar answers to be in the nominative case, and therefore mere aspira- 
tion after a verb in the passive voice does not undo their character as nomi- 
natives. 

«Do ii;6]ttofn ! 

|. 
'5f bl;^fc 5eAl ijA rtV^uit ft 
1r bl)(v6 beAf UA rub-cfteAb f, 
'5| pUnnbA b' feAttn v^&yn f, * « * { 

le b*Ai9Aitc bo x<x\\ 

'5f ti)o cuifie, 'rf n^o nfin f» 

Sl'r f bUic QA i7-6bAl ctitbtiA fy 

Ir fAlbttA AlJIJf AD ^UACC f 

e]b|ti ijoblA|5 A5ur d&trs? 
^ She's the white flow'r of the benyt 

, She's the bright bloom of the cheny^ 

iShe's the noblest, fairest maiden , 
That ever saw the day 1 
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She'f my pulse ! my loTe 1 my pleasure I 
She's the apple's sweet bloom-treasure, * 
There is summer in her presence 
'Tween Christmas and the May ! 

f in these stanzas is nominative case. 

The folowing from Hardtman's collection is like the foregoing : 

ZLtin fA tQ-b^ile fo c^ Ai) 6u|lf foon A'r aij iQA]$t>eAif bfcet^^ 

tpuiDce, 
'Sf An bu|t)lJe:^fJ jf dm© f, b'A b-pejciti^ eibm ii)tjti]5, 

•5f tijo fe^nc f, 'rf mo ndn f, 'r f Anor^cc ipo fui f, 

5f fAipttA Ai)i) fA b-fruAcc f, |bjn DobUis A'r cAirs. 

Irish Mimtreityf toL i^ p. 274. 

The personal pronouns coming after bA, was, take the objective form» 
which are only aspirated nominatives ; as, bu6 t\x, and not bu6 cu ; bu6 f e 
or e, and not bu6 re. It appears that after bu6, the aspirated nom. fe, fft 
f |Ab, and not e, f, ]Ab, ought to be employed (see Easy Lessons, pp. 39, 40). 

§ 266. Do, did, may, can, will, shcdl, when denoting 
time, are expressed in Irish as in French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, by the termination which the yerb assumes in 
each respective tense ; as I do love, 5tt^6u]5)tp ; I will love, 
5jt&86ccAb ; I would love, 5ft:8i6occA]!)i). 

When denoting action, power, ability, resolution, wish, 
are rendered by bfeAij^^ti), I do, or make; ]|* cojl l]on), or 
]f ii)]Ai) \]ort), I wish ; q3 l]Oii), I can ; if t^^l^Ift l|on), I 
am able ; or |:6AbA|n), I am able ; CA]cp|6 xt)h, I must. 

§ 267. The continuative form of the active or passive voice, such as, / 
am striking, I am being struck, is expressed in Irish by the different persons 
of the verb zt^Tim with the present participle ; as, cX\ ad CI05 '5 a buAlAo, 
the clock is striking, corresponding to the Saxon form, a-striking. 

In sentences of this kind, bo, contrary to strict etymological propriety, is 
in much use instead of the particle A]5 ; as, 

r;Sv xe b'A buAlAd, it is a-tkreshtngf 
Civ f e b'A cA|ceA6, it ts a-winnowing. 

Ancient Music qf Ireland, vol. i., p. 30. 

fAoi bAtt|tA ijA 5-cttAob 'r Aij 5A06 b 'a bo5A6, 
Under the leaves of the boughs, and tossed by the wind. 

Ibid, vol. ]., p. 146. 

Obs.— He is loved, is translated 5tt^bU]$tAtt fe, and also zix re s'n^svd^ 
U]^6e. The former denotes a continuance of action ; the latter a complete 
action. 

§ 268. A verb in the infinitive mood depends for its 
government on some other verb going before, on a noun, or 
on an adjective ; as. 
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",'5ur tU5 60 eorbAivilc *etrteAcc' le ij.a oloti/* 
And eounntted him ifo heed his Toice. 

/mA HomeTf b. i., L 32. 

" 1r coin i)A Toi*]o<* ol^wr, cA. V *n^lo 'oda lU]6e, 

7^.. b, i., 1. 79. 

§ 261K OM<«-Tbe ugn (a or bo) of the infinitive mood is omitted in Irish 
after verbs of commanding, exhorting, ordering, and the like, and after the pro- 
nouns oravowelfiound; as, ^sur Ar An c^Uib £>o tu5 aq ci3(2Arti)j^ t)iA A]tt 
5AC ttile c|tAif *' r&r/' *nd out of the earth the Lord God made every'tree grow. 

O'Donovan aay^.: '* When the governed verb is one expressing motion or 
gAatare, whioh does not govern an accusative, the sign bo Is never* prefixed; 
18, bfibAific t© ^^^ but 50 Co^cAiJ, he told me to go to Cork** — Irish 
Grammar^ p. 387* 

§ 270. When ti purpose or end Is to be expressed, the infinite mood fs 
sometimes preceded, like verbs in Italian, or French, by a preposition ; sueh 
as, cunj— :pottr (French)==/br=^/?er (Italian) ; lo, ttfiM, or with the iniefUion 
^i 4|m on. 

2lAt peuc ipA «*cV neAc nAoiijfcA Ain bit "lo. p:v^]i," 
But tary is there any person of divine knowledge to bejound. 

Irish Homer t b. i., 1. 80. 
le 5tt^6tto**'*^P<***' **™^==^o love. 

Ob8. — ^le, wttht preceding the infinitive n)ood active} givea it a passive 
meaning, as in the words Ic r^^oA]!, to befqund, in the line just quoted from 
the first book of the Irish Homer. This idiomatic trait should be noted by 
the student. 

I09 going before the infinitive in this way, comes after the verb to be, 60 
Be]t; as, rA aq obAitt le beAnA6, the work is to be done; b) An obAjft le 
be£ii7A6, the work was to be done. 

§ 271. If the infinitiye mood is taken substantively, it is 
governed in the genitive case by the prepositions cunj, b* 
^ir» l^t^j I^^II^f &c., as a noun would ; as, curt) a fl^^uiJfcf*, 
for their salvation, or for saving them. 

1^^ The infinite mood is the nom. case to a verb, or the objective case 
on a verb active, infiuenoed as a noun would be if in the same situation ; as, 

too it)o\At> ij| C|5T?>, 'r c^tf) CAbAiftc bu]c, nf com» 
To praise you is not needed^ to disparage you is not meet. 

Irish Homer, book iv., 1. 411. 

§ 272. Tha nominative absolute in English, or ablative absolute in Latin, 
IS translated into Irish by the dative case of the noun coming after the infi- 
nitive of the verb '* to be," governed by Aift, o»; 

Example. — "^tt^ be]c bo'o cjonoil IfonnjAn le]r ad tIuaJ,** 
The assembly being filled with the multitude. 

Ibid*^ b. i., K 74. 

*« 56Aitn6ib wutofToijij Ain Jb-tf«t5b«^(i ein«Ai»i> dp," 

Gerald Nugent, on leaving Ireland. 

Irish Minstrelsy^ vol, il., p. 226. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ADVERBS, 

§ 273. Adverbs aro placed nearest tlio words whoso 
meaning they modify ; as, f (ub<\l " 50 beo/' walk quickly 
(pr. shoo-il) ; cAftjt **3o Iuac," come speedily. 

They are placed therefore im mediated a/'/er the verb. 

Quite unlike adverbs in English, they cannot in Irish, according to idiom, 
be placed between the verb c^)n) and the past participle ; as, he was very 
much praised, bf r^ njQlCA 50 b-AD-n^oft, and not b] r^ 50 b-At;*njpTt tqoIca. 

§ 274. Adverbs beginning with a vowel, in coming after the assertive verb 
ir» bu6, are, in many instances, distinguished from the adjectives from which 
they are derived, by taking the aspirate b prefixed ; as, b' olc at) f eAft e, 
he was a bad man ; olr, the a(^jective, has no aspirate prefixed ; but if a 
person say, he did it badly, ha must put an b before olc; thus, bu6 b-olc 
00 itijrje i*e e. ; b' atj-idaic at) ireAtt e, he was a very good man; bud 
*♦ b-An-ri)A]c" bo U5i\iri ro, ho spoke very well; b*-Aojb]nn ah l^ e, it was 
a delightful day; bu6 1)-A0]b|tt &o Cv\|nr]c rf» she sang delightfully. It is 
said above, *• in many instances," since the remark does not hold true in all 
catei I for in speaking of a subject of the feminine gender, the aspirate b is 
employed before the adjective; as, she was a ^oun^, handsome woman, bA 

** b-05," iAlAlfJ, ATJ beAo f. 

See Etymology, c. viii., p. 162, 160 ; also § 207, p. 182. 

§ 275. Peculiar rise of tJie Negative Adverb in Irish, 

*"* It is worth the learner's attention to observe a feature peculiar in some 
measure to the character of the native Irish people, as reflected in the mirier 
of their language. The positive worth or merit of an object is expressed not 
unusually by asserting that it does not possess qualities of an opposite cha- 
racter. It is true that many examples of this style are found in the inspired 
writings, and that it is not uncommon with other people ; yet amongst the Irish 
the use of tbispeculiarity of expression is very striking."— From Easy Lessons, 
Part IV., p. 301. Third edition; Dublin— Muliany, 



CHAPTER VII. 

PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 276. All the simple prepositions govern the dative 
case. 

§ 277. All the compound prepositions govern the geni- 
tive (because radically they arc nouns). 
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Some grammarians have taught that c]bjtt, between, governs the 
accusative. 

My observations on the written and spoken Irish for the last ten years, 
have tended to prove the contrary (see in § 265, the quotation from the song, 
2loi) x^ n)-bA]ie fo, &c., second ane). ^ 

*S) At) bujnneAn ir wine ] &a t)'^e\c]n) **eibitt i^ijAjb/* 

** 9)0A]b" is the dative case on e]b]\\.- 

" C|b|fi ipAC Aguf n)t}M} Asuf FeAfi." 

M.S, Irish. 

§ 278. Obs. — 2loo, or it), signifying towards (liko curt), 
towards, for the purpose of), governs the genitive case 
(passim in the writings of Dr. MacHale.) 

*^* Of le, t^e, and utxe, take n when going before any of the possessives 
A, his; A, her; a, their; A^x, our; and 1) commonly before words whose 
first letter is a vowel ; aSf le 17-A iqac, with his son ; le 17-^ n)Ac, with her 
son ; le b-eA^Uf with fear ; le b-'^^^insi^i with silver ; le b-oft, with gold. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 279. Conjunctions have the same connecting power in 
Gaelic as in other languages (see all that has been written 
concerning them in Etymology). 

Obs. — 2l'r. ^3"r» written 'suf and 'r» <^^d — like the 
Latin " ac," and, has the meaning of" as." Ex. — c^|rt) ** 60" 
rr)^]t A3uf c|5 Ijori), / am as well as lean be, Co and 
A5ur=:a^ and as in corresponding clauses of a sentence. 

The English *' than," Latin " quam," after the compa- 
rative, is expressed in Irish by 'oa, or ]or)A (see pp. 165, 
168, Etymology. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 280. In addressing a person or thing, the vocative 
case- is employed; as, a 'C|3eA[i9A, O Lord; a it^ic t)^ 
5-cutr)Ai)i), son of my affections. 

^Att5, woe, takes the dative case ; as, n)A|t5 o^ny, woe to me. CftUA^i 
iponuA]Ti, n)o i)^]t^e, and the like, expressive of pity, are nothing more than 
nouns, forming with the verb ]r, expressed or understood, short sentences, 
which agreeably to their meaning, take a nominative or a dative case ; as, 1170 
Dl\]tie tjil fy! (or) thou art my shame/ ;tj^\^)1^o lfo»9 tv^lpity / {thou art 
to me a pity/) 
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PART IV.— PROSODY 

CHAPTEBI. 

§ 281. Prosody— derived from irpos, to, &brii a song, an 
ode — treats of the laws of harmony in metrical composi- 
tion. 

Its end it twofold — ^to direct the hurmony of articulate sounds, and to 
adjust words according to the measure of their rhythmical corohination. 

§ 282. To direct the harmony of articulate sounds is called Orthoepy, 
/rom opOo4w€ia,^~6p06s, r/^A/,and 4Tr§tai tpeaiinfff 4iroff a word; to adjust the 
measure of their rhythmical combination is called Versification, 

Prosody is^ therefore, divided into Orthoepy and Vertificaiion, 

§ 283. Orthoepy regards correct pronunciation not only 
of letters and syllables, but also of terms. 

In £hap. i., Etymology, pp. 12, 27, directions have been given for the 
proper pronunciation of vowels, consonants, and syllables. 

§ 284. Proper pronunciation of words of two or more 
syllables is regulated by the usage of the learned and in- 
telligent who speak the language, or by some standard 
authority agreed to by the majority of the nation whose 
language it is. 

The pronunciation of a word of two syllables or more, is regulated by 
accent and quantity. 

§ 285. Accent is a stress of voice laid on a certain 
syllable. 

Accent is twofold, primary and secondary. Words of one syllable can 
have no accent; words of two syllables have the primary accent only. 
Words of three or more syllables may have the primary and secondary accent. 
As a general rule, the primary accent in Irish is on ih.t first syllable. 

Obs. — In Connaught, Irish speakers always accent the first syllable ; in 
Munster, the steond. This difference in accentuating, causes the verse of 
Connaught poets to appear harsh to the people of Munster, and vice versd. 
The written language is not in any way affected by this difference in the pro- 
nunciation of the Irish-speaking people of the two provinces. In conversation, 
however, one readily perceives the dissimilarity. It must be said, that really 
this difference is far less than many persons who know not the people nor 
their language have pronounced it to be. Two Frenchmen, say from the bor- 
ders of the Seine, and the banks of the Garronne, would have greater difficulty 
in mutually interchanging thought in their own language, than a native of 
Uunster and Connaught would in their native Irish tongue. 
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$ 286. Quantiiy is the timft occupied in pronouncing a syllable : it is long 
or short. A syllable is long when the stress is on the vowel ; short, when 
on the consonant. 

(1) When followed by 8 (asp.) or 3 (asp.) ; as, 
]t<\& (pr. rait/), a saying ; jijg (ree), a king ; 
[•05 {soil), happiness ; |:<v5, get ; Pjb, a 
thing ; f 115, juice ; be^-DOu^j, bless ; p^jft, 
a prophet ; x\3 (shee), a /airy, 

§ 287. ](2) In written language when marked with 

A syllable V the grave accent; as, b(\|b, a boat; 6l, 

isloug I drinking; ojt, gold; ^ji, slaughter; ^c, 

luck, ^ 

(3) The endings ^o, fi), 65, expressive of 
smallness, youthfulness, &c. ; as. cAf^n, a 
path; ^^^xor^f a lark: see the long dipb- 
tliongs, p. 23 ; and the triphthongs, p. 26. 

Obs. — Every long syllable is not an accented syllable. 

(1) Whenever, as a general rule, it follows an 
accented sylUble. 

(2) When a double consonant follows th^ 
vowel ; as, co^p, a orane—^a, few words ex- 
cepted ; as, b^fi|t, top ; i:e^]i[i, better, 

(3) See the short diphthongs. 

Derivative words follow the accentuation of those from 
wbioh they are derived. 

Note. — The art of making a proper use of vausest emphasiSf and tone or 
tntomfhn is called elocution. 

*^* The foregoing explanations regard Irish, whether in prose or verse* 



§288. 
A syllable < 
is short 



CHAPTER II. 

VERSIFICATION. 

§ 289< Versification means ver^e making, 

Verae is a measured arrangement of words. 

It is of two kinds — hlank verse and rhyme. 

§ 290. A verse ii one line of poetry. 

§ 291. Rhyme is applied to verse whioh ends in sytlables of the sarm 
sound* Blank verse is devoid o^ sameness of sound in the final syllable. 

§ 29i. Rhf Ufm lends to poetry and to prose the charms arising from 
rightly a! justed aoQiid. 
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§ 293. Metre is the recurrenee within certaio intervtli of lyllahlei iKmi. 
larly affected in the same line. 

I^OTB. — Rhjme and rbytiim differ very mnph. Rhyme regards the skme 
sound in the final syllable ; rhythm, the movement by regularly occurring 
accents. 

'* Rhythm or cadence Is the simplest eombination— >the loweet measure 
by which evident order can be given to the sound of either music or speech"-^ 
Mitford» 

Rhythm differs even from metre. Rhythm it proportion applied to any 
motion whatever; metres proportion applied to syllables in aline* 

Rhythm is derived from the Greek ^v0fji6s, a measured motion, from ^v», /e. 
run; Irishi tt|6, to run; rhyme, from the Irish rtfr^, count; or the Anglo- 
Saxon rim, to number* tlm, count ; is even still in use amongst tljtepepple ; 
ai« f»f I mri) l^Tr* there is no counting with him, no btanjling him. 

%§ 294. The same kind of stress, or the same lengthening of a syllable, 
may occur in every second or third syllable. The number of such, Inclusively, 
from one emphatic syllable to another, is called a measure. If it happens on 
each alternate syllable, the measure is dissyllabic ; if on every third, \i is 
trisyllabic. Two or more syllables constituting a measure is called a foot. 

§ 295. A couplet consists of two lines ; a distich, th« same ; a hemestich 
is half a verse ; a stanza or stave, a number of verses forming a regular divi- 
lAm of A poem or song; a strophe the ^aiii^ as a stanza* 

§ 296. Certain Essential Properties of Wetse. ' 

In reading a verse^ one can note the phonetic accordance with which two 
or more words in the line begin or end. 

A phonetic agreement, or a similarity of articulation in the beginning of 
two or more words in a verse is called alliteration ; a like agreement at the 
end is called assonance, 

§ 297. Alliteration (frdm ad, to, and Ittera, a letter), re- 
quires that two or more words in a verse begin with thd 
same articulate sound. 

As, from Lord Byron, 

" The bay 

Receives iheproWp and j^rowdly sjmrna the spray." 

Prow, BXidprou in proudly form an alliteration; spurns and^ray4retlti« 
terative. 

§ 2»^8. Assonance (from assono, to correspond to by 
sound), requires that a certain number of Words end with 
a similar articulation. 

All rhymes, perfect and imperfect, form assonant mefres. 

Note. — Al iteration and sometimes assonance are employed in prose 
writings as an ornament. ** Alliteration as an ornament must be distinguished 
fro m alli teration as an essential quality of metre." 

l£#^ $hQwy wnters are very foiMl of alliteration* Amod^n^o«sa*of it 
renders prose writing very agreeable, But to sapri^ce sense to sound, which 
is not uncommon with young and vain writers, is a sign of silliness and self- 
sufiSciency. - • ' " 
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§ 299. Various hind* of Accented Metre. 

Again, in reading a line of poetry one can note the ac- 
cented syllables. 

In dissylUbio meuuret the accent falls on the /Ini ayllable or on the 
eeeond; aS| 

n;..«ii.YiU t «• G6 where I gMry I waits thee. 

l^issyuamc. | ^ ^j^ ^^^p j ^^^ ^^^ j through Ti \ ra's halls. 

In trisyllabic measure it falls on Xhtfint syllable, on the ieeond, or third j 

r e. Proudly the | ii6te of the | trdmpet is | soiindiog. 
Trisyllabic < d* Remember | the glories | of Brian | the Brivt, 

^ e. At the close | of the dtfy | when the hiUn | let is still 

Obs. 1 .<*>The dissyllabic meatares are more usual than the trisyllabic. 
Obs. 2.— Of the two forms of dissyllabic, the second is the commoner. 
Ona. 3.^^f the trisyllabic, the first form (c) is the least common. 

§ 800. Nomenclature of Modem Metre. 

1. Octosyllabics, or eight syllable metrOi with the accent 
on the second syllable ; as. 

The h^rp that dnce thr6ogh T^a's hKlls. 

Mehdieit by Thomas Moore. 
The yfij was Idng, the wind was c61d. 

lay qfthe JUut Miruirel, 

by Sir Walter Scott. 

2. /Kpwfcs— ten syllables, or five feet of the same; the accent on the 

second syllable. Blank Verte — heroics wiihout rhyme. 

8. f/f^iffcff— heroics in four-line stanzas, with alternate thymes. 

4. Rhyme royal-Steven lines of heroics, with five lines having either alter* 
nate or periodic rhymes, and the two last lines successive rhymes. 

5. Otiava rhna, or eight lines of heroics, employed in narrative poetry. 
Tlie first six rhyme alternately, the last two in succession. 

7. Spenserian «/arua— >eight lines of heroics, like the foregoing, but dosed 
by an Alexandrine. 

8. ^/exofufWnet— twelve syllables of the dissyllabic (class b). 

9. Service me/re— fourteen syllables of this same measure (b). 

10. Ballad metre is service metre divided in twain ; it consists of stanzas 
of four lines— the first and third lines hsTC eight syUableSi the second and 
fourth, six, with alternate rhymes ; as, 

Thus freedom ndw so seldom wlikes, 

The duly thr6b she gives, 
Is wh^n some heart indignant breaks, 

To sbdw that still she livb ! 

^* In trisyllabic measure, a dissyllabic foot is introduced; •§> 

Fidodly the | ndte of the | trfimpet ^ ) sounding. 
The tine closes with a dissyllabic foot. 
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Obs.— 'Although one measure predominates, it ia rarely nnmixed. 
Note. — ^The different species of accented verse now in use, are pointed 
out in the two foregoing paragraphs. 

§ 801. The Metrical System founded on AceeiU diffen widely from 

that Jounded on Quantity. 

** Accent and quaniitj differ," says Latham, ** ftnd the metrical systems 
founded on them." 

(a) With metres founded on quantity, accent is combined; but with 
those founded on accent, quantity is not combined. 

(&) On this account Latin and Greek poetry, even to people of this 
country who read it chiefly according to accent, sounds euphonious. 

(c) The ancients of Greece and Rome read their poetry in a manner quite 
unknown to moderns. They expressed the quantity and the accent perhaps 
in a kind of musical strain, much in the same manner that the Jews read the 
Sacred Scriptures, or religious in the Catholic Church recite the psalms. 

(d) Accented Terse cannot, properly speaking, be read according to 
quantity. 

** Certain cUusicalfeet have no English equivalents^ — Latham, p. 515. 

" No English meaeure can have either more or leet than one accented 
igllable*'—Ibid. 

On this account the learner now sees why, in the foregoing paragraphs, no 
mention is made of Greek or Latin measures, lambue, Trochee, Spondee, 
Dactyl or Anapaet. 

§ 302. The Irish language, however, in the plastic hands of poets like His 
Grace the Most Rev. John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, has been moulded 
into all the graceful varieties of which accented metre is capable. 

Example of a* 

'5 cft^xt 6ei6Ar b' tteinj '5A lAij-lUAd, 
For o|tn) cu)ii)neAC bf. 

Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fame elates thee. 

Oh ! still remember me. 

Example of h. 

7EE HARP THAT ONOE THROUGH TARA'S HALLS. 

1. 
Stto ctiu,r, 00 T<^Ap tpf 6;\Uaj6 't| VA% 

"Ha s^ecd cede a h\m\ 
Zix '11 b*lU|b ^eAii)TtJi 'ijo]T 'w a lu]6e 

TxMj reAtir^b ceojl, ijo nino: 
^Ali fx'ib c^ '0 C-A11J, cuA|6 6*^t^^, |rAO| ceo, 

C^ 'civil, 'r A clu xAo] fuAij; 
^'r ctic»]&ce, 't-AHCuiS 190ICA cec, 

t^l A|it|5eAt)fj |A& 5« buAH. 
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9)eAr5 cfiuioDiu^Ad bAij, ip r^'^r* 

Jttcc 'ijuA]ft A bftifCAji c|io]6e *5 a cn^6A6, 
^15 Poilr6*A6 f beifc beo. 

/mA Melodies, by Ihr. MtcHale. 



Example of c. 



CA bfiji) gui AH dftA^nc 50 slotiA^ A 5«]tDnttSA6, 

'3ur s^TTt-cAt A rfoeAd 50 ij-^niJ -^^it^ -*" 5*0*; 

tAfi loc 5u»lli5 c;^ 'n cneun Uoc 50 lUAeiijAti a leiti)uttSA6, 
?ll5 tJA rluA^cA 'usleAo r-SA?t)A]Ti a benrnttjAd saij r5i6. 

Sfor 6 5AC rl<3lb 56 beo, 

'Ctteutj-Fin T)AC cejcpA* sleo 
l)|turci^l6 ifAO] ^lAf-BitAc butt f)5A|r5i6e ?lo]6 KuA|6 

^^It^Plol'^ 5<^ ClAOl) A]5 CAC, 

5uAi' t:^ buii n-bll-t)t\! — U] tboti)i)A]U ?lb(l. 

TT. 

Keuc Ua t^iAll, rsi^c ua b-trlA6, cun> cAbAift A clAooAd, 

le ii)6ti-TlUA& ss^irsjote, 'sur C05A ua b-FeA6Afli7» 
ri\ njjle eAc bonb 'aoh a nc^(»D-TivM)0 A rfneAfi 

f^AO] IJA »lJAriCA|5|b o'l) 5.CIUAD A b-pUll fllUG bAfJUA AlJI), 

S' ion)6A AD ctiofoe beioeAr fAiJOf 
fAO] rS^ -A colA|6 leAo'f 
l?6]6 5euTi-b|t6u Aift 0Ati)A|i>, |AO-re|r) b| 5AIJ ctiUAj, 
KuAffV cUtiopAti A|ti '0 5^»n-5'eo 
'55niAc AiTt Aij c-f^oeAi) ceo 

{I tttUfCU^AO CUtp b]O^AlC«A)r U| t>0li)1)A|ll ^b6. 

in- 

Civ 'n ITACl-CU ^^DD t>eArTi}U]0 A|5 A]UeAb 50 ^rAOCttAC, 

'ij At) ]ol]tA 5AI) eA5U A rSNAc Ajn ad TbA]^; 
Ca'd rioijAC A|ti n^^l^ce A iTAjntie 50 CA0CI1AC, 
N]'l Duioe le bA5A|ttc Ajt%, beo A|ti aij |:a]c I 
|:A]f5* U|le lAtt; 50 ceAno, 

rUA6-CA6 '5Ur pAObTVAC-lAIJU, 

r6|5 ojicA rttott)-b]ojAlc^r ceAttc ASUf Iua6 
, "beid ACA cti'AioreAc-rseul, 
Jttin 6]l clAin IJA 5Ael, 
S' A]n fcneuo-clAi) Ui Coi)A]ll, U|CoiuijA]U2lbfi. 
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Civ lori5 .v; tjVioAib 'noA b5Mj-p2vrAc |:u|lceAc, ^ 
. I© UrAm A ?).reince civ foilfeAc 'ii)eA6v>i) o|oce 

'N 5-ciAo 5le6, bi AS^ib noim, 
21 cUo ConAiU ^Il]r AU-i*eArvrmAn v^'^\ ^t^^^f 

I Cnon) bu|Ui6e cUn t>A ii5Ael, 

Translated by a Maynooth Student. 
Example of d. 

Third ttanza of the song by Uoott^Remmher the glories of Brian the 

Brate. 

Forget not our wounded companions who stood 

In the day of distress by our side ; 
While the moss of the valley grew red with their blood, 

They stirred not. but conquered and died ! 
The sun, that now Diesses our arms with his lignt, 

Saw them fall upon Ossory's plain. ^ 

Oh ! let him not blush when he leaves us to nigWi 

To find that they fell there in vain ! 

t^A &eAnn)AbAi6 ha co-UodnA ©ilife, fcus coil 

X)e]t iTArcui^te 50 CAttijAC 't<>»> 5^^o J , 

5i6 b] cAOHAc An BleAHDA beAno ^f ^J-f , p-1f^»^» 

2l„ InWn, A c'A b» An ro|irm3A6, bo couAinc lAb 'oa luioe 
am b^inrftAcAib Orttui6e rM^n, . ^ , , 

HA bf6A6 rnjfiib Aini tJA bnAc-bftom A noce A)5 but itao?, 
Pa 5uti tuicAbAtt 5An cu|C|65A* 'r^n *^n. „ « ,^ 

Another Example of d. 
THE KXILC OP XBXN* 

tk) *Aft,]c cuti) <^n ^U4i»» reAti beonAi6 6 6|ttintH 
bf 'II bnad'5 Am a lonj^cuUit ruATt A5ur cnonj; 

2lm A tin CU5 xe crnA a}5 n)Aib]ij A15 einio. 

t^ttl' rUbAl cAoh ^0 cooic b'i:^5 ha sacca no-loti). 

2lin neulc ^eAl da 'O^ibij? bf a ta|U«^ ^?5 VA]ne, 

bi Am emjs eAn eminn— ^«An.ni5A») HA ii)AttA, 

t)o tioito bfijn-liAOSA A emeAn'l 5^ ^1^^^' 
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!!• 
Oc! ir znviA% e mo cAf jrAOf Aijpp Jk bdr-^ccf 

C& At) rfoni^Ac 'r^u x]At 5a ruAroQAe 'no a ajde ; 
2lcc A5ArQ-rA ijfi coin)]\ic 6 octiur A*r suAr^eCf 

?l)o ceAc, t»6 11)0 cfft peffj of pefc^Ab a coitcc. 
tif ^eicpAo A cof6ce o*'^ sIcaoca aV oa r5^c^, 
Jftoo A 5-cArfchAti It)!} f lore Alt a tao^aI A*r a to-'>o»\*.a, 
V)o cnufc 6Aon 0} cti<^iopA& 50 f)-eu5 le oa it;-si:\eA, 

'S V] buAliTAf) ruAr b;09-ceolcA CifteAoo 50 br^^t. 

Cjftc?, »oo i\ti refo, 516 t|tef56e solj-foioli^o, 

ttdv n)v» Airijos' OJ r^SAiio 50 caUmo 50 &er, 
ilcc, pAnAcjn ! 'ouA,n a bufAjo;, ca|io a h^^A^ uajc atti 
feAcrts^r?, 
t!i5 fOUAineA© A/ri to.) ftju]ocin oac pefcpAb ofor tijo. 
%-?^a|l re '00 bSio oAnj. a cioeAtou]o CftuAp j:oa6 njo f^o^AiI^ 
heic A)n Air AOij n)0 c^^ ^reio 5A0 bocAjt 00 bA05»\l, 
^^l^ce A 5.cu||tFA|o Oftnj clsn tij* AtAti A'r lOo o*^>]l? 
t>'eu5 r(Ab le njo cofAioc no lo* cAojoeAd c^]b bed. 

T«. 
t>onAr DO iioO bf A|5 cojll slAf Afi b-rtie]5A6? 

t>enfli»T^ACA Art cAojo t|b a cuicjib 'r*^ cfttvt? 
Ca 5-iru|l to' A6A)|t 'f foo n;SvtA|n bf '5-cori)uioe A bfteA* 
511 J a6 

?l ivic trejo — aV ca b.|:u|l rf» ^^ cejle A'f too 5n^6 ? 
Ocl 7r bttb c*i 100 cftofde 'fCfS pAu] Aib5Att a]5 ct%i4e, 
Fa 5ttix6 tAb'fic bo 'aoo ]Oonjur co luat wAjio a |ti6e, 
Zi^ beoftA .9> f^|le A15 c)C|io lOAp c]ot«*« 

4itcc fTAit . j ! 01 leio'focAib n;o cfieAC A*r mo ert&6« 

5o beifte too f^o^Ajl A'r too beA6A aot^ocA]^, 

V)9 fxjAtic 5eA0 oftc, C||te, a ^n^6U)oiro tAfi c:&^c— • 
2l3Ao>rA c& beAooACc |f be]5]O0Aioe bo 6e6|tA|6e, 

tt cffi §ii too finrm» a 6||ie 50 btt&c. 

5i8 ftoio^ ^0 6|bj|tceAC A'r OA beoriA A fjl r«f 

bioAb bitv6 Ain •'^ 6<*^cA]b oi^r-inojr ir "Jiir^* 

9)olcA 50 ttAib t(i A]5 Fill*© nfor bpre, 
<?.iTie, too tbt^rnvf^ 1 6 me 5b btt^c! 
TranilateH by the Rev. James Casey C.C., Sligo, Diocese of Elphin 
while he had been a student of Maynooth, March, 1856. 

In the first edition of the Grammar it has been remarked in regard to this 
•ODg that it was a translation and not the original ; and that of course, the 
writer did not in any way interfere with the rival claims of our countryman, 
George Nugent Reynolds, and Mr. Campbell. The version differs from that 
furnished by Collins-- which is in blank verse. 

$ 303. The following beautiful hymn, Jesu dideii memoria, composed by St. 
Bernard, and sung by the Church in the office of the Sacred Name, has been 
translated into Irish verse of the same metre 11 the original by the author* 
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The translation is very literal, yet idiomatic, preserving the dignity, simpli* 
city, and beauty of the Latin hymn, together with that necessary elegance-^ 
in order to be a suitable translation— its capability of being adapted to the 
same musical notes : 

Jesu dulcis memoria, 5aA]tic l|00, tor-*, iijeAii)nujA6 a co|6dd 

Dans vera cordis gaudia, IjftooOAt ouaiod ffop-AO]5ijAr ctiO|6e; 

Sed super mel, et omnia, Sflcc cAft ib|l aV 5^^ U]le n]^» 

Ejus dulcis prcsentia. CA cuibeACc c&]6 l|Ufj Antjf -* c-rlfje. 

Nil canitur suavius, tlj cluioceAft ceol ijfor lu]tje, 

Nil auditur jucundius, Wf cA]fjceAtt |:oca]1 ir b]Doe, 

Nil cogitatur dulciui. Sue at cno|6e n] *»5 o fiuioe, 

Quam Jesus Dei Filius. ^O^ti aiijio rwJ^mc ?i)|c t>e lyA cttufoe. 

Jesu spcs pcenitentibus, TofA doicuir lufcc aij ^eun-4A0|de, 

Quam pius es petentibus ! Wac diI ho*i) bne^Ttj c^ ofic a 'bUo|^ I 

(i^iani bonus te quaerentibus ! Mac |:)aI boo ce c:\ bo lons TA c-rlije 

Sed quid iuvenientibus ? »cc cifbe irejij, bo fe]l5 a s-cnoi^e ? 

Nee lingua valet dicere, tif rerbjfi le ccaos* -* !«**! 

Nee littera exprimere; Nf rei»lt^ l® lefcin -* <^lo6 i 

Expertus potest credere, '5 ai5 aij buine biA6A a c^, 

Quid sit Jcsum diligere. CAb e 5t>; i'. *6 lorA, a fx^e. 

Sis, Jesu, nostrum gaudium, fofA, ]r cu a t luAt-^^in, 

Qui es futurus praemium, ttft D-buAir At^t}r^^ c-rAo^Al e]le, cAftij 

Sit, nostra in te gloria, »n tiS^o^n b|6A6 |oiji)Ab.rA,^A n^O, 

Per cuncta semper seen a. Ctte tao^aI ua t^^oAi, 50 buAu. 
Amen. ^n)eiu 

An Emmple of Accented Heroic Metre Jrom tJie Irish Iliad by Dr. 

MacHale, 
TXn ceub leAbAjt be '0 fll^b. 

\}Xi\xt acufl, ye]ti, oiS neAri}6A, 'swf buAn feAns. 
«cu|l tbic f)e|l, AH 5Atr5i6«A^ ceinceAc, sAnS; 
t)o rcAp em* fiuAj da uBneus cnom leuo at »nf 
*s b' ^&5 TDotuvi) lAocriA cneun, no ittAc Ajn iAn» 

KAb d.aMai5 puilccAC, TftAceA A|tt a' b-ireufi, 
^ISTDAbftAib reAf)5A» 'r t^nSAlb soncAC, seun. 
1>U6 V bMi Item tolA 1ob 50 b-ciocjrAar AH ceus 
O cuA]6 curi> injnir ^ftcuil 'r TlAifc HA ij5n<iU5. 

'6eoltiAi6e Ai) bjDnjr, cfuobrs^oil, be da CJcA, 
Ce 'u ueAc bo cionrjnAi* sleo o'ft ffolpuB An cfituSf 
I tJo rsAoil iDAC louftAc lob A 5Aefte tec, 
3ur feoil 50 nto^cc Aij bAir oa r'^Ar^oe beo : 
jjr)Att seAll Am 6fn)eAr bfblft tu5 Atj mi 
O'a fASAttc DAoibfcA; beAiic aij leuu 5*n fbic, 
Xll5 ceACc 50 ciuS 'r 50 b-obAD Am A lonS- . 
«)Afi bfojAlcAT ceAitc Aiti CeAOfAtic ttAjUeAC, bofib. 
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Com luio^e 9A i)5tieA5, bo c^^aXX ad t^sayic r^iiVf 

SI)Aft 5| trle^rs criAob, bf6 |:}Uce Ant A ceAo, 
'5ur bAcull 6|Tt, 50JJv6-bnACA P1)eubA ceAqq: 
t)o $u|6 Afj rluAj 50 le]ii, Acc irof 50 buAij, 

§ 304. There are some few who imagine that the foregoing and similar 
specimens are not real Irish poetry, because not fashioned according to the 
rules of the ancient Irish grammarians. The excellence of the specimens, and 
their exact conformity with the requirements of the accented measure is saf- 
ficient answer. Still we shall give authority to support this truth. 

** Poetry," says Lord Macaulay in his essay on Moore's life of Lord Byron, 
"as the most acute of human beings, Aristotle, said, more than two 
thousand years ago, is * imitation.' It is the imitation of nature, and the more 
closely.it approaches that great pattern, the more perfect it becomes.'' 

" The heart of man," continues the celebrated author, " is the province 
of poetry, and of poetry alone." And can the heart of man be governed by 
any unsentimental regulations— no matter how fixed, or how ancient soever? 
Why then have poetry, whose province is the heart, fitted and trimmed out 
by rules whieh have no foundation in nature, nor in those principles by 
which the movements of the heart are often more or less regulated ? Hence, 
" an art essentially imitative," says the same writer, " ought not, surely, to 
be subjected to rules which tend to make its imitation less perfect than they 
would otherwise be ; and those who obey such rules ought to be called — not 
correct, but incorrect writers." 

** You who would dull the poet's Are 
With learning of the schools. 
Gay fancy's feet with fetters's -tire, 

And give to genius rules ; 
Had bounteous nature's counsel hung 

' Upon your will severe, 
Tom Moore had ne'er green Erin sung, 
Nor Burns the banks of Ayr. 
O'erawed, I ween, 
Both bards had been, 
Nor dared to strike the simple lute, 
In your majestic presence mute." 

Poemf and Lays by Gerald Griffin, p. 123. 
Dublin, Duffy. 

The principles of yersification, which is founded on accentf have been « 
thus briefly yet fully explained in the two preceding chapters. 

*;,;* The cjnchriion to be drawn from the theory, reasons, and examples 
furnished is, that Irish, in accented metre, is at least as rhythmical and eupho- 
nious as English, French, or Italian. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



VERgiFIOATlON AS PRACTISED BY THE IRISH BARDS. 

I 305. Every scholar who has read Hebrew, Greek, Latio» and any of the 
European languages, knows that the phonetic framework in which the poetry 
of a people is usually fashioned, differs with each of the great national fami- 
lies, much in the same way that their languages and their genius differ. The 
Greeks^ for instance, and the Latins of old, framed the language of poetry io 
metre consisting essentially in the recurrence of similar quantities; the 
Indians make it consist in measure alone, or in a specific number of aylla* 
bles ; the Hebrews thought that poetry without paraUelitm, or a recurrence 
of similar ideas in certain parts of the verse, would be like the body without 
the soul ; the Germans, Swedes, and the Norse generally thought, that poetry 
could not be expressed without alliteration — a quality which, to their mind, 
constituted the essential characteristic of versification } and moderns-^-at Well 
Irish as English, French, and Italian^mbody poetry in metre founded on 
accent, rendered symphonious by the use of assonance and alliteration. 
'Amidst these varieties, no mention has here been made of the metrical system 
of the ancient Irish bards. Was their versification founded on quantity or 
on accent— on measure alone, on assonance, alliteration, or parallelisms 
It was founded on none of these exclusively : not on quantity, as practised 
by the Greeks and Latins, which any one skilled in Latin prosody may 
readily learn by analyzing an Irish quatrain; nor on accent only, for ZeOss 
puts the question and answers it : ** Queritur, an syllabarum majoris et 
minoris accentus in versnum membris alternantium certa fuerit regula? 
Conjici possunt. . . . pro diversa locatione accent As duo diverse schemata. 
Attamen nee in hoc membro nee in aliis pluriom vel pauciorum syllabarum 
certtu usus statuendus videtur." — Chrammatica Celiiea, pp. 914, 915. Of 
course, it is true that accent plays a part in all kinds of versification. Nor 
was the ancient Irish metre one merely of measure, of assonance, or parallel- 
ism. It embraced all these qualities, some one of which was considered by 
other people specially essential in constituting verse. It is no wonder then 
that it has been pronounced by O'Molloy ** the roost diifienlt kind of compo* 
sition under the canopy of heaven" — '* Maspime autem de meiro, omttt^uf 
gtuB unquam vidif vel audivi, etusim dicere gtise sub sole reperiuntur diffid* 
Hmo." — Cframmatica Latine-Hibermed, p. 114. 

§ 306. In reading the poetry of the ancient bards, either published or 
atill in MSS., one cannot fail to perceive in Irish verse composition, that the 
following requisites have been deemed either essential or necessary: 

Eequidtesfor Lish Verse Composition, 

1. Each stanza is a quatrain or a stave of four lines. 

2. In each line there are seven syllables, generally. 

3. Of these some must necessarily be alliterative. 

4. Assonance is indispensable. 

5. Rhyme therefore, if (he assonance be perfect, is found in Irish veree. 
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6. Rhythm, u well as rhyme, lends its symphony. 

7. Parallelism of thought is often^of words, usually employed. 

8. Each line expresses a judgment. The same word in the same sense is 
neyer used twice in a stave. 

9. Special kinds of verse require (1) a syllable to be annexed to the pre- 
scribed member ; or that (2) the final term in the second and fourth lines, or 
first and second lines, consist of one syllable more than that of the other verse 
in the same couplet ; or that (3) there exist a certain alliteration or assonance. 
These specialities Irish bards and grammarians have distinguished by specific 
names. 

Obs.— 1, 2 regard the metre and mould of verse ; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, its orna- 
ments, its symphony, and phonetic effect; 8, the thoughts'; 9, special 
kinds of verse-making. 

Obs. 2. The first four— number of lines, number of syllables, alliterations, 
and assonance— are indispensable in b^q b|f fteAc, or direct metre ; the others 
only for particular kinds of Irish verse. 

The requisites for Irish Versification more fully explained.-^The 
Irish prosodieal nomenclature — 4heir modern equivalents, 

■ $307. Firti Reguistie. — The Irish stave or stanza is called in the Gaelic 
language ceA6ttu^A6 (pr. iah^roo), from ceAt<\tt (Kah'har),four. Gram- 
marians have given it iu English the name gttatrain, because like the Irish 
term, its root, guatuoTf means four. It consists of two couplets — the one 
called from its office feoU6, leading or guiding ; the other coiOAd, or closing 
(see $ 295, p. 231). A stanza is called also tlAtttj, from n^ni), a division; 
because it is the common division of a poem. R^oo ion>l;&o is a complete 
stanza; ^^nn bTiirce,an incomplete stanza. Every \\At)n must express com- 
pletely and absolutely the sense intended to be conveyed, and must not de- 
pend for any of its special meaning on another ttAQt;. 

§ 303. Third requisite. — Alliteration has been defined in % 297, p. 231. 
Its Gaelic name is ^* uAfn;,'* which means (like f^UAiti)) — first, either sound, 
symphony, accord ; or, secondly, framework, gear. In the former sense it 
tallies exactly with prosodical alliteration, which, like the sound arising from 
the same note repeated, produces a pleasing symphony ; in the latter, it shows 
that alliteration was considered by the Irish bards, as it was by the Germans, 
ft quality essential in verse — ^the frame as it were in which it should be 
wrought. Modern Irish grammarians give it the name of concord, from the' 
accordance of sound. The term alliteration conveys more fully than that of 
concord the idea of which uaiiq is the expression. 

•* Ua)!^ " is of two kinds : 

« f 1=fott-UA]rtj=true-alliteration, or, 
\ Uajii) cluA7rcs=ear-alliteration. 

2 rUA]fij 5i7U|re»salliteration.of-appearance, or, 
\ Ua]ti) rujle=salliteration-of-the-eye. 

1=f(>tt-!iA|Ti} requires the last two words of a line to begin with a vowel, 
or the same consonant; uAjtiy 5011 ire requires only that any two consecutive 
terms in a line be alliterative. The latter, or eye-alliteration, can be used for 
the former in the leading couplet of the tiAoo, but not in the closing couplet. 
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NoTB.-— On this subject of alliter ation, vrhich so abounds in Irish poetry, 
many pages could be written. The writer has culled several beautilul alli- 
terative examples from ancient poems . Their insertion here would not har- 
monize with the other parts of prosody, and would mar the symmetry of the 
work as a whole. The poor Irish peo pie who ask for alms speak in allitera- 
tive strains. It is not uncommon to hear, as the writer of these lines has 
often heard them say : 

t)u]ne bocc tije — a zSs, 
5^0 b|A6, 5Af7 beA&A. 

3A!J CU]&, 5AIJ CUfC-Af. 

5ai) buine, saij &eotiAi6. 
Sad n)A0}T), 5A1) n)U]noin. 
5ai7 cex\c, 5Aq ceAs^ti, &c. 

Such is the alliterative phonetic flexibility of the Irish language, even 
with the illiterate. 

§ 309. Fourth requisite, assonance, — ^This quality is called by the Irish 
bards, con)i!^\ibA (from coii;, together , and XxftbA, elevating)^ a term which has 
been translated '* correspondence " by modern grammarians, because they 
perceived that two or more final syUables were identical, and, as it were, 
responded one to the other in phonetic ieffect.' From this it is plain that the 
quality called corb&T^bA requires tha£ a certain number of words end with a 
similar articulation. 

This definition is the same as that of assonance^ see § 298. Now, asso- 
nance is twofold — vowel assonance- and consonantal assonance. 'Vowel asso- 
nance consists in identity of phonetic effect arising from vowel sounds ; as, 
bold, note; consonantal assonance consists in identity of sound of the same 
consonants ; as. Id in holdt m\ld. All vowels are assonant : '* Has omnes 
(vocales) sibi assonant, nee necesse est esse easdem.'' — Zeiiss, Grammatica 
Ce//ioa, p. 911. 

Cori)£vtt&A, or assonance, in Irish also has been by the bards divided 
into two sorts — fl^Jxij, perfect ; b|X]rce, broken — the former is vowel asso- 
aance; the latter, consonantal. Perfect consists in the chiming of the 
closing terms in each line of a couplet ; broken consists in their agreeing in 
vowels only, and not in consonants. ' 

In corn'A\iti^ bfiirce, or consonantal assonance, it is not necessary that 
the consonants should be identical ; it is enough that they be of the same class. 

§ 810. Classificalion of Assonant Consonants by Irish Bards. 

In page 39 there is a *' Table of the Cognate Consonants." The 
consonants in the perpendicular line in that table are homorganic, or belong- 
ing to the same organ ; those in the horizontal line, homogeneous, or of the 
same genus or class. Now, consonantal assonance only requires that they be 
of the same class. They are : 

Common f 1- Tenues, or smooth, c, p, c. 
ciassiHcation 1 2. MedisB, intermediate, 5, b, b. 
by linguists. (3. Aspirat8B,c, p (•.«., tr), t, with the liquids 1, 10. U, n, 

and the libiUttt r* 
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The division by the Irish bards (see O'MoUoy, p. 160; Halliday's Irish 
Grammar, p. 159, Dublin, 1808 ; O'Donovan, p. 416) is the following: 

(1. Three *q/?, i.e., smooth, c, p, c. 
2. Three medicsy 5, b, i>. 
3. Three rough, «.c., aspirata, c, p (t.c., r)f *• 
4. Five strong, or double, U, un, nt^t nSv^ (nasal). 
5. Seven lighi (aspirated mediae and the liquids), q, B, 6. 1, 
^t V, \it and the sibilant r> called by them the queen of 
of consonants, for it is bound by no rule, nor influenced 
by those laws which direct the use of the other consonants. 

Obs. 1. con)ix\\'bA bftjfce requires, then, a phonetic agreement in conso. 
nants of the same class ; e.g., n) and 71 (class 5), c and 6 (of claTss 3), 

The terms »*i:>» «■>/ u»,,i 1 ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
tiAc ana 54^c J 

Obs 2. Perfect assonance is imperfect rhyme. 

** In e& assonantil, origo prima assonantise finahs est, cultse praesertim a 
populis recentioribus Europae quam dicunt rimum.*' — Zeuss. And he shows 
in a note that the word rimum, rhyme, is of Irish origin : " Quamvis ea vox 
computationem poeticam indtcans in vetustis libris Hibernicis non occurrat, 
frequentissimi tamen est usus. Simplex Hibernica substantiva rim, inde 
derivatur itinjltte, rimirc, computator," p. 912 — Zeliss. 

§ 311. The fifth requisite. — Rhyme is, therefore, a quality of Irish verse. 

Rhyme consists in the combination of like and unlike sounds ; as, told, 
hold ; the sound old in each of these words is like ; the sounds of t and h 
unlike. 

Rhyme is perfect or imperfect. 

In perfect rhyme mere chime is not enough — ^the accent must fall on the 
chiming syllables ; in imperfect, the accent does not fall on the chiming 
syllables. To couple an accented syllable with an unaccented one (as the 
words ^y and speediVy), or two unaccented syllables (like ty in flighty, and 
ily in merrtVy) is tmperfect rhyming. In order, therefore, to form 2^ perfect 
rhyme, the chiming syllables must be accented. 

It happens very rarely that perfect rhyme is found in Irish verse. It is 
only whenever some very perfect assonances occur. In Irish, as in Spanfih 
poetry, assonance was more attended to than mere rhyme. 

§ 312. The sixth requisite is u^icne, union, symmetry, symphony. The 
term uA]cne is applied to a hinge, becatise it is the sole point which unites 
and binds the whole hanging framework-^and to a column which supports 
a superstructure. 

From the meaning of the term, therefore, and from its use, as defined by 
grammarians, u<\}cne is that quality in Irish verse which fashions and frames 
the parts, and which imparts symmetry and symphony to the entire stanza—- 
the charms of mould and melody to each couplet. 

Hence this sixth requisite includes the two qualities known by scholars 
as rhythm and verbal parallelism (see Rhythm, as defined in p. 230). Parallel" 
ism requires that two or more terms in the second line of a couplet should 
form a symphony with others of the same articulate character in the first or 
leading line. Assonance is also employed as a subordinate kind of parallel* 
ism, or balancing of words and syllables. 
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*'hmjn T»JttA6, bl^t-JeAl A bjuc; 
2l'r A flOA^ 'ijTjA t75A]fc-beAtic 5leC y 
5e|f T)eATi)6u]6e CA]9e Ji. cnofe , 
'5 i:A]6e A rcoc Tpbeijtjbu^be'bnec/' 

In the leading couplet fijuAd and rl«^5» and bUjtJeAl and 5A]c beAftc 
form a parallelism; in the closing couplet ijeAri)6a]6e and beuubuiSe 
another. Then Cfioc (finaQ and r*oc, in the middle, are assonant In like 
manner, bitAc and 5lec, cnoc and brtec are assonant. 

The rhythmical element, like latent electric fire, permeates and combines 
the whole. 

To illustrate this plainly, let us analyze the first stanza of that hymn com- 
posed by our countryman, Sedulius, a.d. 430, and sung in the Divine Office 
on the feast of Epiphany, beginning with the words Hoiti» Herodea impie : 

** Hostis Herodes impie,^ 
Christum venire quid times ? 
Non eripit mortalia. 
Qui regna dat caelestia.'' 

Impie and venire, having the same vowel sounds, form a correspondence ; 
^0 do Herodea and times; mortalia and reffna correspond; non eripit forms a 
parallel symphony with qui regna dat ; mortalia and ccelestia chime. 

So natural was it for Irish bards to compose couplets in this strain, that 
many of the ballad-writers of the last century who knew only a little English 
" made the attempt,'' as Dr. Petrie remarks {Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. 
i., p. 2), ** to transfer to the English language the constantly occurring asso- 
nantal or vowel rhymes of the original Irish songs." Mr. Millikin of Cork, 
in the song, ** The Groves of Blarney,'' has introduced the Irish style : 

** Kind sir, be easy, and do not tease me, 
With your false praises most jesting/y ; 
Your dissimu/a^ton of invocation, 
Are vaunting praises seducing me, 
I'm not Aurora nor beauteous Flora/' &c. 
Father Prout has imitated it in his 

** Bells of Shandon, that sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee." 

Every one knovrs how Turlough O'Carolan, in his first and only compo- 
sition in English-^the song on Miss Fetherston — could not avoid introducing 
into English versification what he practised so much in Irish : 

*' Though the mass was my notion, my devotion was she." 

Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, vol i., p. 54* 

Historical Memoirs of the Irish BardSf 
by Joseph C. Walker, vol. i., p. 308. 

§ 313. Other reguisites.-^a) U]t)r), or termination, Riqq, which means 
literally a pointed end, a promontory, requires that the closing terms la 
the second and foturth verses exceed the final words in the fiist $/bA Mtd 
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verses of the stanza, by one syllable ; so that if the last word in the first line 
contain only one syllable, the last word in the second line should contain 
two ; and if the last word in the third line consist of two syllables, the end- 
ing one in the fourth must have three syllables. The first is called simply 
ti|T)n, or minor ending ; the second, l\n& Ttinn? or major ending. 

§ 314. {b) CeAi7n» which means head, or an unit, consists in having the 
last word in each distich a monosyllable. 

§. 315. (c). 2lnjur, means leisurCf time-measure (from atp, time), and re- 
quires that the final words which correspond be«assonantal and parasyllabic. 

1^^ Those just poir:ted out are the requisites which Gaelic bards demand 
that every versifier should understand and practise. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

§ 316. t^iSvTj bffteAc, i.e., direct metre f is the principal and prevailing kind 
of Irish versification. In writing bixr) &f|teAc, the first six qualities just now 
explained must be attended to. 

Its general subdivisions are — &e]b]6ej r^A&tjA, tiAijij-AjoeAcc tijofi, ^^vtT" 
A]QeAcc beA5, cAr5A]ttn, and fi]tjT) ix^n. 

The first, called &e]b]6e (from beibeA6, to hasten)^ is such a form of oah 
ofneAc, that the last word in the second and fourth lines exceed the final 
word in the first and third by one syllable, i.e., that the seventh requisite be 
perfectly carried out. 

The second, called r^AbijA (i.e., extending), is the reverse of the last in 
mnn, having two syllables in the last word of the first and third lines, which 
besides must contain eight syllables ; the second and fourth lines end in a 
word of one syllable. 

Every second and fourth line rhyme, or form a perfect correspondence ; 
and every first and third may make a perfect or imperfect one, that is, they 
may or may not rhyme. 

Of this there are three kinds, te^bnA ii)6tt» t^^^OA coicceAijn, and 
te-A&fjA tTje-A6onijAC. SOofi requires every distich to terminate — not in a 
monosyllable, but in a trisyllable ; the co^zceAtiv is that already described ; 
and the m&A^or)T)Ac must have the first line of every couplet ending in a 
trisyllable. 

^AnnA7oeAcc. — This species of tUst) bftteAc is of two kinds, called n)6\i 
and beA5, or great and little. 

RAnt)A]SeAcc Tijoti requires aU that is necessary for bSxt) offieAc, and is 
distinguished by its requiring that every line in each stanza end with a word 
of one syllable. 

HAnnAToeAcc beA5 differs from this in having the last word in each line 
consist of two syllables. 

CAfbAitto is another division otti'Mj bftteAcand differs from tiAnoAiseAct 
beA5, in requiring the final word of each line to be a trisyllable and not a 
dissyllable. There is a vulgar kind of cArbA]rtn, in which every line ends 
nith a word of four Syllables. This, from the weight of its headi is called 
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heavy-headed c^ThS!i^\^r), CArhUx^nn is from cat, turning, closing, and hiix]^t}, 
coming to a {h'Av) top, i.e., increasing at the close of the line. ' 

Each of these enumerated as being species of t>!sr} ti]i(\.eAc, must have the 
requisites of t)X\n &fttex\c. Indeed, the different names seem to have been 
given yrom a mere change in the ending of each line or couplet. 

Haliday speak;; of another species of this *^ direct measure/' called nfnt; 
ixxvfi, of which there are four kinds, in one of virhich — ^that consisting of six 
syllables in each line— ^Jleusur ce/te t>6, or, The Ctddee, he remarks, wrote 
his ** Festiology." 

§ 317. OsUcAf is an imitation of b^i) b||ieAc. 
OsUcAf means servile raetre (from 05^6, d slave).- 

Because it is servile, a strict adherence to the perfections of bSM) b^\{eAc 
is not required. 

Example. 

'C|tuA3 f]t;, A leAbft]!) b|3, b^|i), 

'C]oc|:a]6 At) l^ A'f bu6 ^]Ojt ; 
<D^A]tpA|6 ijeAC O]* qoDO bo cl:2v||t, 

Ml TDA]]teAt)t) Ai; l^ri) a fcfipb. 

How sad it is, fair little book ; 

The day shall sure arrive, 
When o'er thy page it shall be said. 

Thy author's not alive. 

All the requisites for ^Jxx) bftte^Ac are not here found. Still there are 
some — for instance, alliteration in the first and third stanzas: b]5) b:^|n; and 
c]or)i), clj£^]|t. And bA]ij and cU]tv; ]:fo]% and rctifob are assonant. 

§ 318. B|iul]i)3<vcc, fullness, plumpness (b]tu and Iiod), 
requires the final term in each hne to consist of three sylla- 
bles. 

In bftul|n5Acc the requisites of the &)&f7 bf tte^c are not essential. 

§ 319. The species of poetry called bjioigoeAc is not 
imitative. It is called bjioisTjeAc from &|io]5eAt), the 
black-thorn, on account of the difficulty attending its com- 
position. It will admit of from nine to thirteen syllables in 
each line ; each line must end in a word of three syllables ; 
it must have the sixth requisite, n^]tr)e, or rhy thr^i, parallel- 
ism, and assonance; and, lastly, the final words in the 
lines of the closing couplet must form perfect or imperfect 
rhyme. 
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An EocampU of mixed b|to{$f)eA6, 

^ttipe 5AI) A]i)]rt;, ccc, 

T. 

2I3 cofAjijc c|xice 5AC Ai)b|:Ai)0, 
jf c]|i l|ot)CA ^ be n?]l a*|* be beo||i, 
?l'f f]0|t-6]beAi) 5^6 bicleo||t! 

IT- 
)f 10rt)6A jac A 3-cl^|t lAjseAij 30 njeAjt, 

Sceub luAcrbAjt, A3Uf c|ieui)-feA]i, 
Jr o]3-beAi) T'OfijeAi^bA ]*-2virb ce6|l, 

2li)i) A l)-]orDAb uA^fle aV od6||i I 

in- 

N| l|<\ccA|& y^yx]r)t\\) A3 |:Af A||i ita]*, 
Ma n)<xi3beAT) Ma]T), a'c ^pb-flAic, 

2I5 3-c|iiocAib UIU6 i)A Iaijo n?eA]i, 

t1<v rSl^^j t>A i^-eAC, ]f i;a b-cjt6]!?-peA]t I 

'C^ CootjACc TtjolcA, b^ ii)-bei8|0t> rt)o rofb, 

Cot)t)ACC AO|bll)!> — 3AT) AO!) loCb, 
'Ca 6]t le 1?A3A]l Al)l) A3 luce A]C|l]f ]tAl)1) 

2l3Uf 'f 1 CoppAcc cY)VL]tr)e^cz &||teAi)o I 

[TranBlated from the Irish.] 

I. 

Each Manster chief is a beautiful flower, 
The weak man's dauntless, defending power; 
'Tis a land overflowing with honey and beoir — 
It shelters and succours the poor evermore * 

II. 

On Le'nster's plains what voices of revelry ! 
What fleet-footed steeds ! what pillars of chivalry ! 
How musical, mirthful, and gentle each maiden. 
Whose heart is with honour and nobleness laden. 
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III. 

Tweie easier to reckon the leaves of the lea, 

Than the beautiful maids and high chieftains that be 

In Ulster ! Grand home of brave steed-warriors, 

Thy shields and thy quick swords are Liberty's barriers 1 

IV. 

Fair Connaeht were praised, tfao' hushed in the tomb I lay; 
Oh, land without fault, thou never lookest gloomily ! 
For the children of song, gold, and honour are therein, 
And 'tis Connacht's the wheat of our green, pleasant Erinn! 

Erionnach 

• 

Observe in each stanza how alliteration, assonance, uA]tnc, i.e., rhythm, 
and parallelism — with tt]nn, or the prolonging by an additional syllable the 
last term in a couplet (beo]tt and d]cleo]|t), and rhyme^ have all been observed 
in these verses. 

§ 320. CoHAclon is a kind of versification in which the same word which 
ends one line begins the next. This species of verse is very ancient. The 
oldest specimens in the language are composed in this metre (see § 324, 
tnfra^ p. 251). 

§ 321. There are several other kinds of metre ; but all may be conveniently 
classed under three heads, AbttAn> or song^ butt&dn, and cAO]oe, eligy (see 
Hardiman's Irish Miristrelsy ; O'Daly's Poets and Poetry of Munster ; 
Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry ; Ancient Music of Irelandf vol.i. ii. (by the 
Society for the preservation and publication of the ancient songs of Ireland) ; 
The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy ; the vols. i. to vii., published 
by the Ossianic Society ; Irish Melodies by Dr. MacHale ; Irish Homert 
ibid; The Language and Poetry of the Highland Clatts, by Donald Camp- 
bell, Esq. • 

" According to some writers," says Denis Florence McCarthy in his in- 
troduction to The Poets and Dramatists of Ireland^ vol. i., p. 53, "Irish 
poetry was as abundant in the variations of its lyric measures as the language 
itself was copious, flowing, and harmonious, there being anciently^ according 
to them, one hundred varieties of verse among the Hibernian bards. Qn the 
other side it has been stated by Dr. Drummond, that in all the more ancient 
specimens which have reached our tiroes, there is a great simplicity and 
uniformity." 

From the little that has been here shown, the reader cannot but perceive 
what astonishing command our ancient bards had over all the sources of 
melody and song ; and how thoroughly conversant they were with every kind 
of rhythmical elegance, and hence how utterly false, to use the language of 
the gifted poet whose words we have just cited, '^is the opinion that attri- 
butes the introduction of rhyme to the Saracens in the ninth century." 

§ 322. The utter absence of truth in the assertion. — How utterly opposed 
to historic truth is the assertion, that it is to the Saracens in the ninth cen- 
tury is due the introduction of that poetic quality — rhyme — ^into Europe, 
ghaJl be seen in the next chapter. Rhyme was known and practised in the 
fourth century even by Latin poets. Those from whom the writers of the 
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Latin hymns borrowed or learned the practice, mnst have known it at a much 
earlier period. 

§ 323. In order to show the young learner how the several requisites jnst 
now explained were attended to in verse-making by the Irish poets, a few 
stanzas must be analyzed. A poem just now at hand, composed in the lasb 
century by Hugh MacCurtin (died 1750), the poet and historian, will serve 
the purpose. It is written in the leading kind of versification, called bS>>n 
bfneAc, and must necessarily have those qualities which have been just now 
enumerated and explained, and which had been by poets considered essential 
in that kind of poetry. 

Example J. 

I. 

21 uA]|*le fej]ieAi)o ^|lt)e, 
21 c|i(i t)A 3-c6|n)eAt)i) cott)b^]6e, 
'Cft§|5|8 bu]t b-c|ioft)f uAi) ^^r) ox) ; 
Ct]rt)\6 lon)luA6 bajt le^b^]!. 

II. 

' Citort) AO c§]8ii7 yo CA]tlA]6 bAO]b; 

Jb]|i Ti)i)a]b A3af ii)ACAO]n), 
2l|t xhc^x)^'6 |*eAT)|i^8 bu|t feAO, 
Cori)|tA8 |*olu]f bu]t fii)i)feA]t, 

[Literal translation. — Oh, ye nobles of fair Ireland — blood of the gene- 
rations of friendship — fling off your deep slumber without delay ; aspire to 
ready-reading (of) your books. (2.) Heavy has been the trance which came 
^n you — ^as well on women as on the young men — in eschewing the old 
jtfyings of the sages, that language of light, from your ancestors.] 

In each of the two foregoing stanzas there are seven syllables. Each 
line is alliterative — ^not only in part, but throughout : — Cttu, and ceinjeAqij) 

^nd con)bA]6e. 2nd stanza. — Cfton;, ce]6n7, and cAttU]6; njOAfb and 

ti)ACAo]rij ; reAijA6, re^nt^Afi, and reAtj. Assonanceabounds:— C] andeAin 

CitteAnn ; e| and oa in ceinjeAijo ; UAjfle and A]lije ; ufieis^b and cein)]6 ; 

rtton^-tUAn and loti;.luA6. 2nd Stanza.—!^], in cAt\lA|6, 6A0]b, n^oAib, ti)a- 

c AOTi i?, is a continued strain of assonance. The closing couplet of the 

second stanza is, if possible, more full of assonant beauty. The words bAo]5 
and Ti}AcAO]ii) rhyme. Rhythm smooths and completes the whole. Parallel- 
ism is not forgotten ; as, " a UAjfle CitieAijo," and " a cttu i)A s-ceinjeAno ;" 
" cT^^]3l6 buji &-ctionj-ruAn," and ** cejnjjb Ioti)-Iua6 buti," K]on, or ^he 
increasing by one syllable the final word over that of the line preceding it; 
as, 00 and leAbAft ; |*oAt) and nnroAit. 
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Two Stanzas in double lines. 
III. 

"Njoii 6eAlb At; borpAp u^le ; ceAP3A|6 |f rpjlffe n)6|icu]le; 



9 



' 4)e bit]AC|iAib If b]t|occcou|ce hX^y ; ca|1}c ]f c|A]i)C|lce 

cupcuf. 

IV. 

2^A rnA^3ceA]t c]ob|iuib Ap f]f : LeAbA]|t uati^a a'j* ||i|f 
PaIac bu|t rseul 1)1 r3!^l<>r S^'J • 5^1? f]0V l^uft 3-c^|n)- 
CApi) cocftori). 

Literally thus — The whole world never fashioned a language sweeter otr 
more abounding in words — of a more finely formed accent ; a speech, of aiu 
cient story the faithful vehicle. 

If the fountains of knowledge be dried up, books, records, and chronicles 
become neglected, the concealing of your history is not a small loss ; nor 
is it small to be without a knowledge of your progenitors. 

NoTB. — ^The strokes under the words denote alliteration; those over, 
assonance. 

Example IL 

(Taken from a collection of poems by Angus O'Daly TpnfJt sumamed The 

Divine, died a.d. 1570. 

Ma b^Ai) b]OTi)Afj A 6\i]r)e ; be|n)|p 5U|i fjtjc V]OX ^ > 'occ 
posuf bAO]b, i:aiiao]|1 ! ao c-uatt) ; i)a b|6eA6 b* a CAob 

UAbA]t 0]tC. 



The writer has in his possession more than twenty poems by the 
** divine'' bard in this measure. 

Example IIL 

St. Kiaran composed, a.d. 541, a poem on the three Marys, of which 
the following is the first stanza : 



S^SAjic bo b], |:eACC e^le ; bo b' 6' a^dm) 3AI) AjOfejpe 

JrACA]|i Ai) £joo-flAic ml; ^' uA^Hib clAipi^e )ri[^'^]l. 
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[A priest there was, another time, to whom was the name without mis- 
take, Isacar, the fair, freely giving-prince, of the nobles of the children of 
Israel.] 



Example IV 

§ 324. The following is taken from the second volume, p. 7» of the 
" Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy," a Rot5 c-aca, or martial ode, 
sung at the battle of Cduca by Feargus, son of Finn (not Finn MacCumhal), 
and addressed to Gall, the son of Morna (a.d. 150) : 



2t)A|t X^rt) lAi)-ce] 1)1)6 ; ^|iaoc i)ac p|:uA|tCA]t^ 
Laoc 50 1^1) T)beAbi)Ai&; T^^iti) ai) |t]CU]tA]b; 
LeorijAi) luACA]tn)Ac; a leoT)A6 b]o8bA^6 ; 
'Coi)!) A3 c|ieui) ciiAti5U|D , 50]ll da i;51)ac lAft3u^l, 

MA]t C]tAOC A bCjteut) CACA|l. . « * , 

Again — 

pfAl le i:il]6]b; fjir ^Tn cu]fAi8ib, 

Cioj* Ai]t C]oeA&A]bj bic Ai]t bAT)A]tA]b; 

7^1a]c i)oc -ppii b]ATi)U|t ; 3AC t\\C c|tem) leor)A|& j 

Kl3 3^ T^15 ri^S^l^; r^^V' r«13l^ Ail3eADA. 



Goll, vigorous and warlike ; chief of heroes ; 

Generous and brave of hand : the choice of chivalry. 

Like the bound of fulUfed flame ; a blazing which cannot be 

quenched. 
A hero in many encounters ; the sway of the royal knights ; 
A lion rapid to the attack ; disabling the foe ; 
Bulwark to the brave ; when under blows ; 
Valiant hero in constant after-battles ; who never yielded in a 

battle of the brave. 

Generous to poets ; rest to knights ; 

Tax on nations ; ruin to invaders ; 

Prince of true tutelage ; subduer of every country ; 

King to the king of laws ; a man of firm judgments. 
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Ecaample F.— Cotj^icloi), 

In this kind of versification, the lame word which closee one line com- 
mences the next (§ 320, p. 247.) 

6]% njAC TDUl]t T170CAC 

2t)ocAC fl]Ab f |teACAC, 
SjteACAc coill c]OCAc. 

[Lines by Amergin the poet- warrior, and brother of Milesius, who flourished, 
according to OTlaherty's *♦ Chronology," the year 1015 before the Christian 
era, a.m. 2934 (see vol. i. ArmaU of the Four Masters ; Transactions of the 
Hibsmo-Cellic Society, vol. i., p. 13, 14.] 

§ 325. From those examples now furnished — drawn as they are from the 
best authenticated sources — it is very evident — first, that in the second, third, 
sixth, and subsequent centuries, ,the Irish bards SLudifiUdh composed verses in 
which (1) assonance, (2) alliteration, (3) rhyme, parallelism, were essential 
qualities ; that versification without some of these essential requisites was 
never tolerated by the bards. And bearing in mind that the bardic laws and 
regulations were very binding, and that all the Keltic races have tenaciously 
adhered to the traditions and teaching of their progenitors, as Zeiiss remarks — 
** Morum priscorum semper tenacissimifuerint Celtici populi" (p. 915, Gram- 
matica Celtica), we must infer, secondly, that the Irish bards Sindfilidh 
who flourished several centuries before the Christian era, practised, as our 
historicannals testify, the same kind of versification which was in use in the 
eariy Christian ages. And the third conclusion to be drawn is, that which 
Zeiiss attests — the druids and bards of Wales and Gaul practised the same 
kind of versification in which the bards and filidh of Eire composed their 
hymns and elegies. 

** Apud Hibernos vetustos et Cambros constructio poeticae orationis, in 
genere est eadem. Facile inde statui poterit, cum morum priscorum semper 
tenacissimi fuerint Celtici populi, etiam apud veteres Druidas et Bardos 
Gallicos carminum constructionem nonfaisse diversam." 

Another inference is this, that the Keltic inhabitants of Gaul, Cambria, 
and Eire knew quite enough about rhyme and its use — that the Keltic bards, 
at least of Gaul, put that knowledge into practice two thousand years, perhaps, 
before the Saracens came to enlighten Europe. 



CHAPTER V. 

VERSIFICATION OF LATIN HYMNS. 

§ 326. Latin Iiymns. — In the divine offices of the Church, the hymns 
sung throughout the year, and found in the Roman Breviary, are about one 
hundred and twenfy. In the pontificata of the most holy Father, Urban 
VIII. (a.d. 1629), the hymns known at the time were collected and re-edited 
in an improved form. That collection consisted of ninety-six. Since then, 
more than twenty others have been added to the number, composed in honor 
either of saints enrolled in later years on the calendar, or in commemoration 
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of some great event — ^like the victory over the Turks at Lepanto, and the un- 
expected and sudden triumphal return of Pope Pius VII., from his imprison- 
ment in Sevona, to the Capital of the Christian world. 

§ 327. Their metrical character. — ^Of these hymns (1) some are composed 
in the metre of the poetic prototypes according to which Horace and Terence 
wrote — (a) iamhic trimeter, {b) iambic tetrameter, (c) sapphic, with a clos- 
ing adonic to complete the strophe. 

(2). Others have been composed irrespective of the laws of Latin versifi- 
cation. Their authors attended, as St. Bernard remarks, more to the sense 
of the words than to their classical completeness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the whole of this latter class, and a great many of the former, are 
written in verses of the same number of syllables, and adorned with the same 
phonetic qualities in which the bards of Keltic Gaul, of Cambria, and Eire 
composed. 

§ 328. Composed in the manner and measure usual with the Keltic bards : — 
How account for this fact ? Did it happen by accident ? No ; for nothing 
bearing the impress of knowledge and wisdom can happen by accident. The 
hymnologists must then have learned .of the Keltic bards, or the Keltic bards 
learned of them. The latter part of this proposition cannot be admitted — 
chronology and facts are against it. Again, Zeiiss says this form of versify- 
ing was unknown and entirely foreign to poets of classic antiquity : ** Formam 
tncognitam poetis classicae vetustatis et peregHnum certe" — Grammatica 
Celtica, p. 918. 

§ 329. Latin hi/mnologi8t8.'--The hymns sung In the Church prior to the 
period in which Urban VIII. flourished, were composed either by (1) Irish- 
men, such as Sedulius, Columbanus, Columba,Secundinus ; or (2) by men 
of Keltic origin, as St. Ambrose ; or (3) those who, like St. Augustine, wer6^ 
of the same metrical school with St. Ambrose ; or, lastly (4), those who 
flourished between the fourth century and the fourteenth, and followed, in 
the composition of hymns, the metre and the melody of the great master of 
hymnology, St. Ambrose. 

§ 330. The hymna written by Irishmen. — With regard to the first, they, like 
St. Fiach Bishop of Sletty, wrote in Irish bXxn &ftteAc, and in that species of it 
called reA&T)A, which contained eight syllables, and required necessarily the 
employment of those requisites spoken of in p. 239. For men who understood 
Latin so well, that in all the ancient manuscripts we find they wrote alter- 
nately in Latin and Irish, the transition from Irish to Latin versification was 
quite natural and easy. When, therefore, one finds such hymns as thoso 
which Sedulius composed, 

'* A solis ortu carmine^** 

And 

" Hostis Herodes impie,** 

written like the Irish odes of the time, the proof is complete that that 
manner of composing hymns was borrowed from the Irish bards. 

§ 331. The hymns written ly* St. Ambrose. — But what of St. Ambrose, 
who lived in the fourth century ? How did it happen that he wrote poetry 
like the Keltic bards ^ Because he was a native of Gaul (born a.d. 333, died 
397), and before his conversion to Christianity he understood the manner of 
versifying which the bards of Keltic Gaul practised. '* Non nimium auder^ 
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mihi videbor, si affirmavero jam prima religionis Christianse state in Gallia, earn 
Gallicam carminum formam in carmina Christiana translatam esse/' If I should 
affirm now, that in the first age of the Christian religion in Gaul, that Gaulish 
form of composing odes was transferred to the composition of Christian hymns, 
it would not appear to me, says Zeiiss, that I stated too much. He — and no 
living writer of this century knew better, or could know better — ^is of opinion, 
that the form of ode- writing in Gaul was handed over to the Christian poets 
of the first age of the Church. Now, of these St. Ambrose was the first and 
the greatest. He was the first, for although hymns were sung before his time* 
as we know from the evangelists' account of the night before the Passion, and 
from the words of St. Paul to the Colossians, nevertheless St. Ambrose is justly 
regarded as the first hymnologist in the Church, because he composed seventy- 
seven hymns of those now sanctioned by the Roman ritual, and because, as 
his commentator Paulinus testifies, *' Hymns began first in St. Ambrose's 
time to bo sung in the church of Milan, a devotion which continues at the 
present day to be practised, and which has spread throughout all the pro- 
vinces of the west." ^* Cultus divini publici hymnis, celebrandi primus auctor 
fuit." — Zeuss. " Ambrosius plures hymnos et ipse conscripsit, adeo com- 
mendatos Ecclesiis, ut pleraeque illos adoptarenon dubitaverunt." — Thesaurw 
Sacrorum Rituuntf by Rev. D. Bar. Gavanto, with a commentary by P. D. 
Merati, tom. ii., p. 105 — ^Venetiis, 1744. St. Benedict called the hymns of 
the Church by the name Jmbrasiani, for nearly all the hymns known in his 
time were written by the sainted bishop of Milan. 

§ 332. St. Augustine and others of his time — St. Paulinus, for example, 
learned in the school of the great St. Ambrose. 

§ 333. All theiiymns of that time, whether written by St. Ambrose or by 
the Irish missionaries, were looked upon by every hymnologist in after times 
as the prototypes according to which new hymns should be written. 

i@* It is plainly seen, then, that all the hymns which are sung in the 
.divine ofiice of the Church, are moulded in the form of the Irish poetry of 
the earliest ages. How very few of the young ecclesiastics think of this, when 
reciting the hymns sung daily at prime, terce, sext, none, complin, and those 
at matins, lauds, and vespers. 

§ 334. A few examples of Latin hymns written in the style of, and possess- 
ing the qualities required for Irish versification are here presented : 

Example I. 

Hymns hy Cains Coslius SeduHus, 

He flonrished in the middle of the fifth century. His original name was 
5tA6Al (hence the family name, Sheel). He left Ireland in early life ; tra- 
velled through France, Greece, Asia, settled at Rome. He wrote commenta- 
ries in more than fifty books, on the Sacred Scriptures and on the life of our 
Lord. Besides the following hymns, he wrote several others not extant, 
andthe Carmen Paschale, or a poetical life of our divine Lord, in four books. 

A soli5 I ortiLS cardine 

Ad I VLsqiie terrce Yimitem 

Christiim | canamus principem 

Natwm Mar2a Yirgine. 
In this stanza, aU the qualities required for composing in the metre and 
molody of ^IImj bftteAc are found. 
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Second Stansi : 

Beatus auctor seculi || servile corpus indui^ 

Ut carne carnem liberans || ne perderet quos condidt^. 

s 

The foregoing hymn is sung in the divine office at lauds on the festival of 
Christmas. i 

Second Stanza of the hymn Hostis Herodes Impie, 

Ihant Magi, quam videranf || stellam sequentes prsBviam, 
Lumen requirtm^ Inmine: \\ deum fate?ztur mnnere. 

[Sung at yespers on the festival of Epiphany.] 

Example IL 

Take an example from the writings of St. Columbanns, the founder of the 
monastery of Bobio. These monosticha (or epigrams consisting of a single 
line) are selected from a collection of the saint's pithy sayings, copied by 
Zeiiss, p. 920. 

11. Omnibws est | mundi | melior sapientia gazis. 

16. Morbi causa maK nimia est quaecunque voluptas. 

52. Inclita | perpetuam | prsestat | patientia ( vitam* 

88. Quod tibi non | optaS [ ali^ ne feceris | ulli. 

100. Disce sed a | iociis, \ indocto^ | ipse | doceto. 

102. Sermo datur multi^, animi | sapientia pauci^. 

159. Alma | Aiee noctera sequitur sic | dona laborer. 

165. Qui I modica spermY | mmmt \ majora per horas. 
170. I Cui secreta | quidem | credas | cautissime cerne. 

*^ Assonance is shown by the italics ; alliteration, by means of the per- 
pendicular strokes. 

Internal assonance is plainly seen in the following lines, by the same author. 

59. Hantum \ verba | yalen^quantiimmen^^ntiatilla. 
61. Non erit | awtiquo noyus \ an^eferendw^ amiciw. 

In the following, assonance between the radical parts of the words — sc 
peculiarly Irish — is observed : 

128. I Sejnper in ore tuo re- | sonent bona verba | sa- 
lutis. 

174. Ob- I servat | sapiens | sibitempusinoreloquendi. 

175. In- I sipiens loquitur | spretum | sine tempore 

verbum. 
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The foregoing monosticba of St. Columbanus are not only assonant and 
alliterativei but are withal composed in heroic hexameter. 

Example IlL ^ 

The following is from Secundinus, or 5eAcnAU, anotherlrish saint, the son 
of Darerca, the sister of St. Patrick, and therefore the nephew of our glorious 
Apostle. The hymn written in his honour, is not in hexameter ; it is after 
the Irish models, and accordingly abounds in assonance and alliteration. 

See Book of Hymns ^ part i., p. 44, edited by Dr. Todd, and published for 
the Irish Archaelogical and Celtic Society — Dublin, 1855. Vide Vitam S. 
Patricli apud Boll. 



Audite I omne^ 
Viri in Christo beati 



amante^ || Deum sancta merita. 

Patrid episcopz. 
Quomodo bonwm ob actwm || similatwr angelic. 
Perfectamque propter vitam || sequa^ur apostoZw. 



Example IV. 

The most wonderful specimen of this kind of versification, abounding in 

assonance and alliteration, and not constructed with any regard at all to 

the usual Latin metre of tl|;p prosodical prototypes of the Roman poets, is the 

Catholic carmen of St. Augustine, written against the Donatists of his time. 

Everyone knows that the great doctor of the Church was bishop of Hippo, in 

Africa, and had been, before he embraced the Catholic faith, for many years 

professor of rhetoric at Milan. On the occasion of his conversion, St. 

, Ambrose and he composed the celebrated canticle, ^' Te Deum Laudamtbs.** 

' Subsequently he composed the following. He died a.d. 430. Each line or 

verse is composed of two members, each consisting, like that species of Irish 

&5m) ftftteAc called re^&n-A, of eight syllables (see p. 244.) 

The following strophe is taken from the works of St. Augustine, printed 
at Lyons, 1586. 

Abundantia peccatorum || solet fratres conturbare ; 
Propter hac dominus noster || voluit nos premonere, 
Comparans regna ccelorum || reticulo misso in ma,re, 
Congregante multos pisc65, || omne genus hinc et inde. 
Quos cum traxissent ad litus, 1| tunc coeperunt separar^, 
Bonos in yasa miserunt, || reliquo5 malos in msire. 
Quisquis recolit evangeliura, || recognoscat cum timor^, 
Videt reticulum ecclesiam, |! videt hoc saeculum mare, 
Genus autem mixtum pisces|| Justus est cum peccatoro. 
Sseculi fims est litus, || tunc est tempw5 separara, 
Quando rctia ruperim^, || multum dilexerwn^ mare. 
Vasa sunt^edes sanctorum, |i quo non possuntpervenir^. 
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The entire piece conBisis of twenty strophes, conBisting like the foregoing 
of twelye double lines 

On this Zeiiss makes the following remark : *^ Magis inauditam formam 
offert, novam quasi terram aperit novumque sevum annuntiat psalmus abece- 
darius S. Augustini — The abecedarian psalm of St. Augustine presents a more 
unheard of form, opens, as it were, new ground, and proclaims a new era in 
the' annals of ver8e*making." 

Example V. 

The following is one of the many which St. Ambrose wrote. It is sung 
at matins in the office of Monday (feria secunda) : 

I Somno refectw artuhus || spreto cubili snrgimus, 
iNobis I pater, canentibte^ II adesse te deposcimi^^. 
Te lingua primam concina/, II te mentis ardor 
ambia^, 
Ut actut^m sequhniium \\ tu, ^ancte, ^is exordium. 

It is true that it is an iambic tetrameter — a metre consisting in each 
hemestich, as it now stands, of four feet, chiefly iambics, or eight-syllable mea- 
sure. In it, however, are carefully wrought all the required artificial elegancies 
which the Keltic bards deemed essential in versifying. *' Assonantia etiam 
vetusta Hibemica induta sunt,'' says Zeuss. 

In the same metre, and with the same assonant qualities, are composed 
most of the hymns which St. Ambrose wrote ; these, for example, recited at 
prime — '* Jam lucis orto sidere ;** at terce — "Nunc sancte nobis spiritus; 
sext — *' Rector potens, verax Deus ; at none — Verum Deus tenax vigor." 



Example VL 

From the poetic pieces of Aldhelm, bishop of the Western Saxons (a.d. 
709): 

Summi | satoris | %olia \\ sedit qui per cathra/ea 
Alti olympi | ardbus \\ obvallatus minacibus 
Cuncta I cernens { csLCumine \\ coelorum summo lu- 
mine. 
Again — 

Vale, I vale, | Missime \\ phile Christi carissime 
Quern in | cordis | cubioz^^o || cingo amoris yinculo. 

The assonance occurs in two or more syllables in each half line ; as, arci" 
Iw, minacibus, cacumine, lumine, Ji^issime, carissime — a form very usual in 
Irish metre. Observe, too, that the Latin metre and quantity are in thi« 
sixth example entirely overlooked. 



»> 
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Example VII. 

But that noble piece by St. Thomas Aquinas (born 1227, died 1275), sung 
in the mass of this day (feast of Corpus Christi, 1864\ is by far the most 
magnificent of all — full of celestial solemnity, and sonorous with all the 
phonetic forms which can charm the ear or affect the heart. 

1. Lauda, Sion, salvatorem : 
Lauda dacem et pastorem, 

In hymnis et cantict^. 

2. Quantum potes, tantum avde; 
Quia major omni laude. 

Nee laudare suflKcw. 

11. Dogma datur christiani^, 
Quod in carnem' transit panw, 

Et vinum in sanguinem. 

12. Quod non capis, quod non \ides, 
Animosa firmat iides, 

Praeter rerum ordm^w. 

23. Bono pastor, panis vcre, 
Jesu. nostrf miserere; 
Tu nos bona, fac videre 

In terra viventium. 

%* The otbsr hymns of vvhich St. Thomas waR the author, embrace, 
though not composed in the same kind of metre, all the qualities of the an- 
cient Irish poetry. 

The splendid hymn which is the admiration of all — the *' Stahat Mater 
Dolorosa^* — written in the fourteenth century, as is commonly supposed, by 
the blessed Jacoponc di Todi, is wrought in the same rhythmical mould as 
the Lauda Sion. 

Thomas Celano, the friend and disciple of St. Prancis (beginning of the 
thirteenth century), and the now acknowledged author of the incomparable 
Dies IrcR, composed a hymn, of which the following is the first strophe, in 
honour of the seraphic saint (see the other twenty-nine stanzas in the copy 
of the Rambler for November, 1853) : 

JPregit victor f irtualt;, hie Franciscus triumphalit, 

Crucis adversarium : 
Crucis lator cordials, jvrincepsjvugnae spiritalu, 

Insignis amantium. 

This hymn had been for a long time lost, " but has been lately,'' says the 
Rambler of NoTCmber, 1853, p. 357, ** published in the Seguenti<B Jnedila of 
the Ecclesiological Society. It was found in a small octavo MS., of date 
about 1400, in the National Library at Lisbon." 
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APPENDIX I. 

The annexed specimens of the Irish language from the fifth to the sercn- 
teenth centuries, selected from authentic works, published either by individuals 
whose names are illustrious in Irish literature, or under the direction of 
learned and patriotic bodies, sikch as The Archaological and Celtic Society, 
will serve to show what changes the language has undergone from the days 
of St. Patrick to the present time. \ 

The first specimen, which has been selected, with the author's kind per- 
mission, from Dr. Petrie's work {History and Antiquities of Tara Hill, p. 33), 
is the hymn composed by our Apostle on Easter Saturday, a.d. 433, on his 
way from Slane to the royal palace of Leogaire, at Tara, with seven clerical 
companions and the youthful St. Benignas, to shield himself and them against 
the wiles and plots of the druids and assassins appointed to compass their de- 
struction. 

'' Tunc vir sunctus composuit ilium Hymnum patrio idiomate conscriptum, 
qui vulgo Feth-fiddJut, et ab aliis lorica Patricii appellatur ; et in summo 
abinde inter Hibernos habetur praetio ; quia creditur, et multa experienti^ 
probatur, pi^ recitantes ab imminentibus anims, et corporis praeservare peri- 
culis." Colgan — Septima Vita Tripartita S, Patricii, par. i., cap.lx., Tr. 
Th. p. 126. 

The Irish version furnished by Dr. Petrie, and published in the first edition 
of the College Grammar, is in the Bearla Peine, an old form of the language 
in which, for instance, the Brehon laws are written. In the present edition 
the old form is excluded, for it can be found by the curious in Dr. Petrie's 
work ; the modern version is considered preferable. 

A modern-Irish version of it, with an English poetical translation by 
J. Clarence Mangan, is here given for the benefit of many who may wish 
to see it either in modern Irish, or in an English j9o«/t>a/ dress. The poetical 
version, taken from Duffy's Magazine, is extremely literal, yet lighted up 
with the same devotional glow that pervades the original. 

The same protecting power which, according to St. Evan, who flourished 
in the sixth century, this hymn was known to possess in and before his time, 
is with reason ascribed to it even to this day. " The Luireach Phadruig,** 
says Dr. Petrie, *' is still remembered popularly in many parts of Ireland, and 
a portion of it is to this day repeated by the people usually at bed-time.'' 

An instance of this popular devotion towards our holy- Apostle came under 
my own notice in the year 1848, when a peasant from my native parish, who 
was preparing with his family to go to America, asked me to procure for him, 
if possible, a copy of St. Patrick's hymn. How exactly this practice accords 
with the words read in the Book, of Armagh (yfhiiAi, according to Dr. Graves, 
was written A.D. 807), transcribed from "Tirechan's Annotations on the Saint's 
Life, written in the seventh century." — Canticum ejus Scottieum semper 
canere, Book of Armagh, fol. 16. p. a, col. 1. See Dr. Petrie's History and 
4ntiguities qf Tara Hill, and the Liber Hymnorum, Fasciculus, i. p. 50. 

21 b-'CeAn;|tA]5 ^ i>-b|u accuipsjit) i)eA]tc c|teun tyx 
Cn1oi)6ibe, 
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Cttefbfii) 'fA T^]tfoiK>ib f ao] AOt)bAcc Cltucu^Jceo^A 17 a 
ihbul. 

21 &-'CeAiijiiA]3 A t)-b|tt, i7eA]tc 5e]i)e <i|t|Ofce 50 i)-a 
bAjfce; ijeAjic a ceufCA 50 i>-a a6i7AcaI; i)eA]tc a e|f- 
ejitge 30 t;-a 6eAf-5AbA|l ; DeAjtc a ceACCA curi) ai) 
b]teireAn)i)Aif ^efgeAijAiJ I|0!i7. 

* 21 b-'CeATpjiAjJ A i)-&]u, ijeAftc 5ft^8 Se|tAp]ri); At) 
tjeAjtc Ac^ AT)r) urr)<xIo|^ pa i>Ait?5eAl ; At)?) boccuf e]f- 
e]|i5e curt) luAc-fAocAifi; ^on u|ti)A|5C]b pA i^uAfAl a]C- 
jteAC ; A b-cA]]tt)3]|teAcc v^l^eAb ; ado feA|tTt76|!)C]b t)A 
i)-ApfcAl; A 3-c]te]beAri) DA3-co|t)Kef6|]t]8; a i>3eAi)Ti)t)U]- 
6eAcc T)Aori)-TbA]5&eAT) : axji) 3oiori7A|tcA]b f ]|teut). 

21 b-'CeATt)TiA]3 a t)-^!^ DCAfic i)e]ri}e ; TO]llf e 3|t^]T)e ; 
3llleACc foeACCA; b|i]3e ce]P]6 ; b6]t)eACc lAfftAc; luA]ce 
3Aoire; bo]tbt)eAcc hjajia; CA]]tifeAn) rAlri^Ai); c|mA]6- 
eAcc CA]i|tA]3eAc : 

21 b-'CeATt)|iA]3 A i)-&]u, ijeA^tc ?)^ bo ?d* c|ie6]tu3A8 ; 
curijACCA 4D6 bo id' coT}3bA]l; eA3t)A 4)6 bo ny' iT)u|peA8; 
fii]l 436 bo rx)' |io|TT)-KecA]o; cluAf 4D6 bo rrf 6||*ceACc; 
b|i|ACA|i 43e bo n?' u|ilAb]tA6; l^rb 4)6 bo ti)' co]Tp]jtceA8; 
f l]5e 436 bo id' i*c|u]iu5a6 ; t3]AC 436 bo id' b|b]D; T^uaJ 
436 bo td' adacaI A|i iDleo3A|b beAiboD; A]]t CAcu]3|b 
bubA]lceA8; A||i bytocco]! da b-A]3De; A^t 3AC bu]De a 
]TDUA]D13eA|* b]03b^]l bAiD a b-f03Af do a ^-c6]d; ad 

AODA|l DO A 3-Ca]l>eACCAr ' 

Cu]|t]rD A td' C]TDceAll da b-wi^^ t)e]]tc fo, ADD AgAjS 
3AC DeA]tr DATbA]beAc, eAbc]t6cA]|ieAc |?u]]i]5ce bo id' 
ciijtp A3uf bo id' 'Adaid ; A D-A3A]6 cfDceAclA fAob-|:A]8 ; 
A D-A3A18 bub-bl|3ce pa3adcacca ; a d-a3ai8 fAob-|ieACCA 
e]|iiceACCA ; a d-a3A]8 3AC eoU]f a SaUa]* adatd ad bu^De. 

CltjOfc boiD' C0]iD]|iceA8 a D-b]tt A]|t djtd ; A||i lof ca8 ; 
A]|i b^CA8 ; A|]t 3U]D DO 30 b-ca]UpeAb TD6fiAD luACfAO- 
rA]|t, C|t|Ofc 1]0id; C|i]Ofc |ioibAiD; Cti]0|*c a' id' 
8|a8; C|t]Ofc ]ODDAtd; Cfiiofc "jofAiD ; Cit]0|*c uAfAiD; 
Cfiiofc beAf AID ; C|t]Ofc cuACArt) ; C]t]Of c t>q 'd CAob f ; 
CjtjOfc bo *D cAob X]V; C|t]Ofc bo n)' cul; Cit]Ofc a 
3-c]to]8e 3AC bujDe le a lAb)tA]iD; Cftiofc a iD-beul 3AC 
AOD A UbfiAf 1]oid; C|i]Ofc ADD 3AC fu]l A 8eA|tcAf o|tiD; 
Criforc ADD 3AC cluA|f A clu|DeAf iDft. 
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21 b.'CeArbftA]3 a ij-bfu Acctt|i)5|tt) TjeAfic c|ie«i) t)4 
T:|i]opo|be: C|te|b|TD y^ 'Citjoi^ojb >ao| AODbAcc Cfttt- 
cu|5reo|t<v i;<v T)-bul. 

<t>on)]V] ere r^luf, 4)0!D]D| efc f^lur, Cbftlfcf efc fAlur, 
fAluf, cuA, <Dort?|De, f|c rert)pe[i i)ob]rcun?. amei). 

ST. Patrick's hymn before tara. 

(^From the original Irish), 

I. 
At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ! 
Glory to him who reigneth in power, 
The God of the elements, Father and Son, 
And Paraclete Spirit, which Three are the One, 

The everlasting Divinity ! 

II. 
At Tara to-day, I call on the Lord, 
On Christ the Omnipotent Word, 
Who came to redeem from death and sin. 

Our fallen race ; 

And I put-ttnd I place 
The virtue that lieth in 

His incarnation lowly, 

His baptism pure and holy, 
His life of toil, and tears, and affliction. 
His dolorous death — His crucifixion. 
His burial, sacred,^ and sad, and lone. 

His resurrection to life again. 
His glorious ascension to heaven's high throne. 
And, lastly. His future dread. 

And terrible coming to judge all men — 
Both the living and dead. . ^. • 

III. 
At Tara to-day, I put and I place 

The virtue that dwells in the seraphim's love; 
And the virtue and grace 

That are in the obedience 
And unshaken allegiance 

Of all the archangels and angels above ; 
And in the hope of the resurrection 
To everlasting reward and election ; 
And in the priiyers of the fathers of old; 
And in ihe truths the prophets foretold ; 
And in the Apostles' manifold preaching; 
And in the confessors' faith and teaching; 
And in the purity ever dwelling 

Within the Immaculate Virgin's breasts 
And in the actions bright and excelling 

Ot all good men, ihe just and* the best. 
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IV. 



At Tara to-day, in this fateful hour, 

I place all heaven with its power, 

And the sun with its brightness, 

And the snow with its whiteness, 

And fire with all the streng;th it hath, 

And lightning with its rapid wrath, 

And the winds with their swiftness along their path^ 

And the sea with its deepness. 

And the rocks with their steepness, 

And the earth with its starkness — 

All these I place. 

By God's almighty help and grace, 
Between myself and the powers of darkness. 

V. 

At Tara, to-day, 

May God be my stay ! 
May the strength of God now nerve me . 
May the power of God preserve me ! 
May God the Almighty be near me ! 
May God the Almighty espy me ! 
May God the Almighty hear me ! 

May God give me eloquent speech. 
May the arm of God protect me ! 
May the wisdom of God protect me ! 

May God give me power to teach and to preach I 
May the shield of God defend me, 
May the host of God attend me, 

And ward me, 

And guard me 
Against the wiles of demons and devils ; 
Against the temptations of vice and evils ; 
Against the bad passions and wrathful will 

Of the re()kless mind and the wicked hear^ 
Against every man that designs me ill. 

Whether leagued with others, or plotting apart. 

VI. 

In this hour of hours, 

I place all those powers 
Between myself and every foe 

Who threatens my body and soul 

With danger or dole ; 
To protect me against the evils that flow 
From lying soothsayers' incantations ; 
From the gloomy laws of the gentile nationi| 
From heresy's hateful innovations ; 
Fcom idolatry's rites and invocations. 
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By these my defenders, 

My guards against «every ban — 
And spells of smiths, and druids, and women ; 

In fine, against every knowledge that renders 
The light heaven sends us, dim in 

The spirit and soul of man 1 

VIL 

May Christ, I pray, 
Protect me lo-day, 

Against poison and fire*- 
Against drowning and wounding ; i 
That 80 in bis grace abounding, 

1 may earn the preacher's hire. 

VIIL 
Christ, as a light, 

Illumine and guide me; 
Christ, as a shield, overshadow and cover me; 
Christ be under me ; Christ be over me ; 
Christ be beside me— 
On left hand and right ; 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me ; 
Christ, this day, bo within and without me ! 

IX. 

Christ, the lowly and meek, 

Christ, the all-powerful, be 
In the heart of each to whom I speak, 
In the mouth of each who speaks to 
In all who draw near me, 
Or see me, or hear me. 

X. 

At Tara to-day, in this awful hour, 

I call on the Holy Trinity ; : 

Glory to Him who reigneth in power. 
The God of the elements. Father and Son, ■ 

And Paraclete Spirit, which Three are the one^ 

The everlasting Divinity ! 

XI. 

Salvation dwells vnth the Lord, 

M^ith Christ the Omnipotent Word, 

From generation to generation ; 

Gra^bt us, Lord, thy grace and^salvation. — J.C.M. 

The following extract i& from the preface in the Lealhar Breac to the 
hymn composed by St. Sechnall, or Secundinus, in honour of St Patrick. 
According to the Rev. Dr. Todd (Book of HymnSj part i., p. 44), it '• is sup- 
posed by the best Irish scholars, judging from its language and style, to be a 
composition of about the seventh or eighth century." This preface is found 
in the published Fasciculus (p. 31) of the leJ^b^n Irnujnn. as edited (Dublin, 
1855) by the learned doctor for the Irish Archceological and CeUic Society^ 
as a historical commentaxy on the first hymn. 
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II. — )f Ai)b fjt) Afbejic 
Ai) c-A]i)3el ffi|A PACjtAic, 
b^b Ucf A f]ij u]le. ^0 |ioi)- 

fAC CftA f|C Al)&f]l), PaC|IA]C 

^1 SecboAll, T cei) bACAji 
[ac] CfACCA]?) cffDcbell v^ 

|iel3| ]io c1)uaIuca|i cUfp 
Aii)5el oc CAOCAfi) injiDoij 

ibpA]|tc ]f 10 ecUir, 1 irreb 

^O CAOfAC ll) T)-]lDn)O0 b^A 

bAt) coffAcb : — 

*'Sai)cc| xiet)]ce CbMr^l 
coftpuf,'" ecc. CoD|b o ye^i) 



Then the Angel said to 
Patrick : *' All these shall be 
thine." They made peace 
then, Patrick and Seehnall. 
And as they were going 
round the cemetery,(fl) they 
heard a choir of angels 
chanting a hymn at the 
Oflfertory in the church, and 
what they chanted was the 
hymn whose beginning is: 

Sancti venite, Christi cor- 
pus, &C.W So that from 



(a) That is, at SechnalVs place^the church of Dunshaughlin, near 
Maynooth. 

(b) The hymn is entitled, Hynmus guando communiearent Sacerdotes, 
and is as foUows : 



Sancti venite, 

Christi corpus snmite ; 

Sanctum bibentes, 

Quo redempti sanguinem. 

Salvati Christi, 

Corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti, 
Laudes dicamus Deo. 

Hoc Sacramento, 

Corporis et sanguinis, 

Omnes exuti, 

Ab inferni fauciboa. ) 

Dator Salutis, 

Christus filius Dei, 
Mnndum salvavit, * 
Per crucem et sanguinem. 

Pro universis, 

Immolatus Dominus, 
Ipse Sacerdos, 
Existit et hostia. 

Lege preceptum, 

Imroolari hostiaiy 



Qua adumbrantur, 
Divina mysteria. 

Lucis indultor, 

£t salvator omniam, 
Prasclaram Sanctis, 
Largitus est gratiam. 

Accedant omnes, 

Pura mente creduli, 
Sumant eternam, 
Salutis custodiam. 

Sanctorum custos, 

Rector quoque Dominus 
Vitae perennis, 
Largitur credentibus. 

Caelestem panem, 
Dat esurientibns, 
De fonte vivo, 
Praebet sitientibus. 

Alpha et omega. 

Ipse Christus Dominus, 
Venit, venturus 
Jndicare. homines. 
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]lle CAIJCAfl ]l) 6|[t|PD |i; 

]jt)uofo ]n cAi) c|A3A|t bo 

cbuifip C|t|rc. 

Ocuf }io pA(b Pac|ia]c 
]A]i f|i) Secbt)All CO Bofri) 
^o|i ceijb i;e|cb oo cb^iffib 
Pojl T Permit n rDA|ic|fie 
A^le, Afi ]t) cufifAcub bo |tAc 
|rA||t, T fee rio f^irre rilec 

V) 2lf»^ ?l)AcbA b-i r^Mi) 

Pojl T PecAift. 



that time to the present, the 
hymn is chanted in Erinn 
when the Body of Christ is 
received. 

And Patrick, after tliis, 
sent Sechnall to Rome for 
portions of the relics of Paul 
and Peter, and other mar- 
tyrs, in consequence of the 
accusation he had made 
against him. And these are 
the relics which are now in 
Ardmacha, in the shrine of 
Paul and Peter. 

Now, when Sechnall had 
finished this hymn, he went 
to show It to Patrick ; and 
when he had reached Pa- 
trick, he said to him, " I 
have composed a hymn in 
honour of a certain Child of 
Life — I wish that thou 
wouldst listen to it." Pa- 
trick answered, " I welcome 
the praise of a man of the 
people of God." But the be- 
ginning that Sechnall gave to 
the hymn was, Beata Christi 
CiLStodit, in order that Pa- 
trick should not know in 
whose honour the hymn was 
made, untilhe had finished it. 

Obs. In Ibis fajmn (Sancti Venite), the first and third lines consist of five 
syllables ; the third and fourth of seven ; or in double lines — the first member 
of five, the latter of seven syllables. It has all the qualities which in Irish 
poetry ihejilidhe considered essential. 

Its authenticity is undoubted. It is tberefoie a proof of the Catholic 
faith and piety of the Christians of the early Irish Church. 

*n/^ It was published in the first edition of this work in 1856. 

The six foUowing verses were composed in the seventh century by St. 
Colman O'CIosaich, tutor of St. Cummine Foda, iuo. 661. See O'Reilly'f 



O |iu fCA]cb c|tA bo Secb- 
DaU ]p Tpolub-fA bo be I) AH), 
lufb bjA CAjfpeoAb bo Pa- 

C|IA]C. )t) CAT) flO fjACC 

SecijAll CO Pac[xa|C Aj-befic 
rnrr» ^oUx> bo !t|5per bjA 
A]tAile T17AC becb^b, jp a]1 
bAHjecfecc buicffu KMrr« 
2lrbe|tc PACjtAic, iDOcber) 
iDoUb "pifi Tt?ci]t)C||ie *t>e, 

Jfe CftA COffACb bO |tAC 

Secb«)All fOft A \n)n)oi) .(. 

bcACA Cbfl|fC| CUfCOb|C, Aft 
l)A jtO CUCAb PaC[IA|C [b]A 

A||ie] C|A b|A t;-beitOAb ^^ 
Z']n)n)Ot) CO CA|[ifeb a 5A- 
bAjl. 
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* Gatalogttfe of Irish Wdten/' p. 45 ; also '' The Book of Hymns/' part i., 
p.. 86. This selection is made from the " Four Masters," translated by Dr. 
O'Donovan, tol. i., p. 272 ; Dablin, Hodges and Smith : 

III,_2lo|f C|i]Ottc, x^ c6b f efccAC a b<^oo.' 9Xt) c^]C- 
ceA6 bl]AbA|t) feo 1)|<v|tn)Aic ^ BUcm^c. S. C\xrt)xt)\x)e 
^obA, ti)AC 'pjAcpA, epfcop CluAiM 7^eA]tCA BfteAijoirjp, 
b6cc It) bA]tA la b65 bo Tlouenjbeft. ColrtjAi? Ua CIa- 
tA]3, ojbe' Curt)ii)ii5e, jio ]tA|8 i^a |to]t)o n : 
**Ml bei|i .Uiirt)t)ecl) |:o|t a bfiujri) : be fil 2t)tt|ii)i)ecb il 

tecb Cn|i)p, 
2t)A]tbAi) ID DO] bA |:|u bo ; bo C\xxt)rr)]X)e idac )^|acdo. 
?1)a bo ceigeAb oeAc ca|1 tpuift : re]feA6 b( fu|6e t)-3^|3A](t, 
2t)A& A IjtftTt] b] bu] bo, |03e CuiDjpe 'jpobA. 
2t)o curi?A-fA ^Afi cCuTDjDe, oi) lo |io ^oiljeS a ^]tc; 
Co| tDocu]l x)\x i)|i)5A] fteA6 : bo|ib 3A]U iA|t i)beA|iAC a 
b^^ltc.'* 

The age of Christ, 661. The fifth year of Diarmaid and Blatmac St. 
' Gummine Foda, son of Fiachna, bishop of Cluainfearta Breanain (Clonfert), 
died on the 12th day of November. Colman Ua Cluasaigh, the tutor of 
Cnmmine, contpoted these verses : 

The liuimneach did not bear on its bosom of the race of Manster, into 

Leath Cuinn, 
A corpse in a boat so precious as he, as Cummine, son of Fi^chna. 
If iany one went across the sea to sojourn at the seat of Gregory (Rome), 
If from Ireland, he requires no more than the mention of Gumine Foda. 
I sorrow after Gumine ; from the day that his shrine was covered 
My eyelids have been dropping tears ; 
I have not laughed, but mourned since the lamentation at his barque. 

The following extract is taken from '* The Irish Charters in the Book of 
Kells," translated by Dr. O'Donovan, and published (1846) in a copy of The 
Miscellany of the Irish Jrchaohffical Society, The learned translator says 
that the ** splendid MS, of the Gospels, called the '* Book of Kells," preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, was, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, executed in the time of St. Columbkille. The existence of the charters 
which have been copied into it, is sufficient to connect it with the Monastery 
of Kelte; and that it was in existence there in the year 1006, and then re- 
garded as one of the most splendid relics of the western world, will appear 
from the annals of Ulster under that year.'' He then quotes the anqals of 
Ulster, and of the Four Masters. 

From internal evidence even, it is manifest that it was written before the 
tenth century : 

IV. — 4Do f A]]te c|Ue bel3A ]oro« 
pedcAf c^]i)|c Coi)cbobo|i ua ^AelfecbU]i)b bo ficb- 
ItAbA M] SlebA .]• it]A 3]IU\ colo]rt). . . • coaIcai) ce- 

12 



T)Ai)bfA CO rAitAc coftjAfibA coU}it) cjfle (.•!. ii)Ael»90tf ^ «* 
UcbcAjt) CO i)^ fAiDub T CO v^ ii)|0t)4ifb • . • tK>^c 
cl)on7n)^j|tce f |tu|, ^ cooApit^s^lb pji a ti)U|1) bo ^Icojit 
colu]rt) cjlle T coDAffittc lejf co ley lu(5bec1) T co pof 
b^ll ]f ]T) 5lj0b ]t] but) ft?e|C cepi^A.o ^ t)be|*. Coi)|b ^ 
C|i)A|b ]i) cp^^A|5cl)e x^Vy ^^ |iAC concofcofi ua ii?Aet- 
fecl^]i)b c|ll.bel5A co i)^ c|t|cl) T co t)A pe|tuob bo b]A 
^ bo cuUirt) cjlle co b|tAc cerj c|f cei) cobAC cei) f.ect 
cei) luAjeb cer) cojonfrt) |t|5 t)<v tO|f|5 T^ttfWJ ^^^ • • • 
bA |iAe|n)| Aji T)] U]ti)eb c^ifec a c<;^bAU ^]fi c6|i) |io 
bA] 1 C]t]C. Ocuf A fe^Z ]-o |00<'^. coft)rt}A^|ice '*{ itJO^ 

flaiJA bo jtACA AOb ']' An)<vl5A]b COhjAjlbA -pACflA^C CO 

Tt?bAcb<viU ^ftt *^ corD^^u |:|Dt)&a *| <:OTi)A|rt)A ciA]t^i) 
coFjA rT)iOf)A]b -6 cle]]icib, in in^ofijt^ tel6A '^i^'bb .■(. '^p- 
3irf u<v eA|»)fe bAji), *! tt'i tetcA ^a^I .f. njA6l(]*tt 4i)^c 
co||tcei), T tt| iDA|56 Uca -i. 3iUa 3|ii3u||i uA'biirt)fDA]3c, 
1 |t] tuAfc lu]3T)e .]• Uib3t)ep it)Afc fOAeUo, o UecAfb, ^ 
Ti)Ofi 19569 rtjefc coocobAfJi 'i9b ^]^\} oe^t) v^ck 9Acb.GO|* 
9A con)r90^||ice ^^et) co bjiAC. ) f ]4ifb9<^^i*e fe^ fijfbe (ec«^ 
Ueca T cl©||tcftt bo hacD^ i>a f Ui>a |:^[0 ^ 9-^ conjrt^fffi'ce, 
T cucfAC u]le ecejt Uecu ^ ble|itc(u a ti)be99A'ccA]9 tyo 
CAC |t|5. i?A CA||i5Ab bAfi 1 9 T^]|te |:ef9 co b|iAP, 1 4:^cfAC 
ii|le A t9aUacca|9 bo cac 7113 bo |to|feb icAffi'if W^« 1 
3|b suAfACc bo cac fi^ f Ajtuj^vb cola|T9 q'lt^ "jf 3ttAfAC- 
cucA 60 |t|5 ce!i;j]tAcb» u^lT^ iTx b|tACAf|i b^ ^o col^rpc|lle. 

OP THE FREEDOM OF CILL DELGAi* 

One time thftt.CoDcbobhar O'Maelsechlainn came to a«peiitd£ul eonferMce 
with the grandson of Aedh {i.e.t GiUa Columb . . . alumims of iCellt), 
to that the combarba of Colambkille (i.e., Maeltninre O'Ucfatain), with his 
congregation and reliques . « came to -give th^m iprait^ctioii. But ihe 
(Conchobhar)<took him (GiUa Columb), on<hi« back from the aUiar ofiQolitfaib- . 
kille, and oanried him to X*e4-Lttigdech, and deprived' htm- bf ^^ight n th& 
valley ^hich ^9 to the south of Duu>mic*oenhan. it w(as in .atoueineiit for 
this violation that Gooohobhar O'Maelaechiinn gave'CUl-delga with its terri- 
tory and lands to God and to Columbkille forevev,a8kihg Of chieftain faantig 
veo.t, trib^ktew basting/ coigny» or any other claim ob it as . ; before, for 
no chief durst touch it while (staying) in the territory. Now tii0ie wtifethe 

* " cm del4fa, tpw KM^lkey, a pariah 8ituli(re*iirthe West of the town of 
Trim, in the barony of Lune, or Luighne, and qo^n^ of ^eatbrWMe the 
festival of the Celebrated virgin, St. Damhnat or Dympnai i| iiifi ce^obn^d 
ontheUtli'May." • • ' . .,- , 
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suretiei and guarantees ^ven in it viz., Aroalgaidh, Comharbaof Patrick, with 
the staff of Jesus ; the Comharba of Finnen ; the Comharba of Ciaran, with 
his reUques of the clergy ; also the King of Telach-ardd, Oengus O'Cainelbain ; 
the Kii^g of Telach-Cail, Mael Isu Mac Cairthen ; the king of Magh Locha, 
GiUa-GrlguirO'Dummaig; the Kiogof TuathLuigne, Laignen Mao Moelain, of 
the laity ; and also the Queen Mor, the daughter of the son of Conchobhar, 
without any revocation of this for ever. In the presence of the men of 
Meath, both clergy and laity, these sureties and guarantees were given ; and 
they atl» both laity and clergy, gave their blessing to every king who should 
not violate this freedom for ever ; and they all gave their curse to any king 
who. shoold vidiate it ; and though it is dangerous for every king to violate 
Ckdiimbkalle, it is particularly dangerous to the kiBg of Tara, for he is the re- 
lative of Columbkille. 

The:ttext is a specimen of the language as it was written and spoken 
in the t«iith century. It is taken from the " Annals of the Four Masters," 
vol. i., p. 618. Dublin, Hodges and Smith, 104 Grafton -street, 1851. 

V. — 2lo|f C|t|Ofc, 1JA0] cc^b, p]ce a ]•&. 9Ln t;A0Ti)A6 
bl|A6Ai) bo <i)or)i)CA6. B<^0|cb|i)e, M) Biftft^^e, "pjooo- 
ACC4^, Abb Co|tCA|5e, ceAi)b ItjAgU e|tri)0|]i 6|teAi;p, 
CiAji^p, Abb 2lcbA|6 bo CA|!>b]3b, CelebAbA|l, n)AC 
ScAi)T)A]l, bo 6ol CO R6|n) b|A A]l|C|te a b^b6A]f;e 
BeAi;bCA]]t, T Acbepc i?a ]tA]i)Uf|* occ jti^cecc bo: 

2t)]cbl5 bAtbfA r.A]|i|yt bo c|t|All o to|iA]b ceA5lA]5, 

Do AfccijA?t)b ]Wrt) A|l|ce|i, ca|i cujiji) Ti;A|tA n)UA]6 njeAij- 

njoA]5. 
^]cb]3 at;a6 b^ijocUbAd coUija co l]Oi) a CAjjie, 
^^cb]5 lAfiAri) ]n)|tA6A6 CO jio j:jx\t ^ac rr)6}\ ^)A]|te. 
^icb|5 AfcCDArb |*uaIac, ]*^Ic^a6 ^o]t co|l co c]teATboi7, 
^ftbfS fpe-iceAcb T^buAlcbA, Ajuf be|n)A p|i] beAtboo, 
^fcbfj co]ip bo cA]|i|nccA6, bA]5 ]f a C|Ot) ]\o\) b|tet)A, 
^I'^blS V^n 1^!* ccA]|i|fiju6 A]|trD ] ccelccnj}.|* Ajt i)bS]tA 

^|cbi3 orbAi) ]i)bpA|6e cfieAfA Iuaiu \^\te b|i^cA. 
2t)jcb|3 l^ib co|tp c|i6bbA]6e, co|xa& ]ti7 c|t^bA|& i)5l]0t)e, 
2t)]cbi3 ]te|c i?A T)eA]tc]tA]6e a|i C|]i t;a ]:1acA y]r)ve» 
2t)|cbi5 i^rb f|i| cuftbAibe bOTbi)A|U c^ c^cAfb CA]03eAU, 
^I'^^IS Sn^r rN bmOAise, ^cc Ab|tA6 A||ib]t]3 A]i?3eAl. 
2lcc 11)36 b| Aeu blfAbAi?), i?] ceAfCA bort) c|tT ^jcce. 

2l|fllfeATb p t)AOlb P^ASA^l ]t) PAC T1)A]5|0 b^ TI?|C|5. 



* It is worthy of remark that the rhyming in these itanzas is quite as 
perfect as any that can be found io modern fiogUah poetry. 
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N| njAfiACC 11)0 con)Ae]]*f], b]cc|f fP] c|tab<\]8 cftjcblS, 
2lf)^& bo ii)OC |i5 bAO]ffi ^01^^'^c n)A|5]i) b^ tt)ic|3. 
B^ llAcT) CofibnjAC cu||teA8Acb S^ece 50 fleA3A]b fiqb, 
j|i?b|teAccAcb Tr)UA&, ^unteAbAclj, ^aoi;ac1), ^aoI njolb- 

CAC IDjCblS. 

Literal Translation, 

The age of Christ, 926. The ninth vear of Donnchadh. Baeithine, abbot 
of Birra ; Finnachta, abbot of Corcach, head of the regulars of the most of Ire- 
land ; Ciaran, abbot Achadhbo-caiiMiigh ; Celedabhaill, son of Scannal, went 
to Rome on his pilgrimage from the abbacy of Beannchair ; and he oomposed 
these quatrains at his departure : 

Time for me to prepare to pass from the shelter of a habitation : 

To journey as a pilgrim over the surface of the noble, lively sea. 

Time to depart from the snares of the flesh, with all its guilt 

Time now to ruminate how I may find the Great Son of Mary. 

Time to seek virtue, to trample upon the will with sorrow. 

Time to reject vices, and to renojince the demon. 

Time to reproach the body, for, of its crime it is putrid. 

Time to rest after we have reached the place wherein we may shed our 

tears. 
Time to talk of the last day, to separate from familiar faces. 
Time to dread the terrors of the tumults of the day of judgment. 
Time to defy the clayey body, to reduce it to religious rule. 
Time to barter the transitory things, for the country of the kingdom of 

heaven. 
Time to defy the ease of the little earthly world of a hundred pleasures. 
Time to work at prayer, in adoration of the High King of angels. 
But only a part of one year is wanting of my three score. 
To remain under holy rule in one place» it is time. 
Those of my own age are not living, who were given to ardent devotion : 
To desist from the course of great folly in one place, it is time. 
It was grievous that Cormac the hospitable was wounded with longlanceSf 
Indreachtach the noble, Muireadhacb, Maenach, the great Maelmithigh. 

LAY OF OALADABHAILL^ SON OF SCAKNAL. 
; On hU starting as a pilgrim for Romet a.d. 926. 

The time is come, I am doomed to part 

From the land that is dear to me ; 
From the home that is wreathed round my heart 

I must cross o'er the level sea, 
In a pilgrim's guise I must rise and start 

0*er the waves of the deep, green sea. 

It is time I should fly from the ills of life, 

From its guilt and its deep laid snares. 
That I leave behind me the wretched strife, 

That I part with its thousand cares, 
To seek the shelter of Mary's Son, 
. And the heavenly smile He wears- 
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To trftmple dovrn on the worldly will 

That is wedded to earthly lore ; 
To tttfn my back on the golden strand, 
. Of that bright, maramonic shore ; 
Till I find the home in which virtue reigns. 

And dwell there for evermore. 

I will weep for the days that for aye are fled— 

I will weep them with sea-salt tears, 
Till my heart is sore with the floods it shed, 

As if pierced by a thousand spears ; 
Till my soul is sad and my eyes are red, 

I will weep for my mis-spent years. 

• 

I will muse on the awful day of the Lord- 
That day of doom and dole, 

^'ben the earth shall quake and the hills shall shake. 
And the mighty trumpet roll ; 

When the sun shall fail and the sky shall pale, 
And shrink like a blazing scroll. 

It is time to look towards the spirit land, 

Where bliss ever reigns supreme — 
Where the golden gates of that city stand, 

Whose walls are of diamond gleam ; 
'Cross the bridge of death, which the Lord bath spanned. 

Over life's ever-rolling stream. 

It is time to pray, for wc know not when 

There cometh that night of gloom, 
When the hopes, and the cares, and the crimes of men. 

Shall be wrapped in a shroud of doom ; 
When the pride of rank will be grimly caged 

By the bars of the lampless tomb. 

My thread of life has been kindly spun, 

And my hair is as white as snow ; 
Three-score years of my time have run— • 

Ah ; they flash like a lightning glow. 
O'er the darkened face of the noonday sun, 

For I spent them in reckless woe. 



Oh 1 friends of my heart, and my youth's compeers, 
Whom I'll bless with my latest breath. 

You have passed, alas I thro* the gate of tears, 
You are cold in the clasp of Death — 

Cut down by the blade of that mighty chief, 
The reaper whose name is Death. 
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Cormac, the chieftain, whose heart and hall 

To the world were opened wide, 
Indreactach the nohle in light did fall. 

With a lance in your gaping side ; 
Muireadhach, Maenach, the great Maelmithigh^ 

God grant that with Him ye bide. 

So my time is come, and^ alas ! I part 

From the bills that are dear tome; 
From the fiowers that are planted withia my hMtt, 

I must cross o'er the dancing sea: 
Like a lonely palmer, I rise and start 

O'er the waves of the ridgy sea. 

Boz. 



Tire following short poem was written about the middle of the sixteenth 
century by Angus O'Daly Fionn, surnamed the Divine. He composed many 
religious pieces, twenty-eight of which are now in a collection of poems 
transcribed by Professor Eugene O'Curry for the late Rev. Matthew Kelly, 
D.D., Professor, St. Patrick's College, Mnynooth, from whose MS. these 
stanzas have been copied. For a short account of this writer, and the poems 
he has left, see ** Transactions of the Iberno-Geltio Society for 1820," 
vol. i., part i., p. cxl; "A Chronological Account of Irish Writers," by 
Edward O'Reilly, author of the *• Irish-English Dictionary." 

VI, — ^SojJceAC b^lfA]?!) b|iu 2t)tt]fte, 
Co]ti) 1^1) Af l|A c|i6cA]]te ; 
So]3ceAc t)A t)5|i^f a'i* 5IAI) beoc, 
Mjlt f^f V^^ ^]V' "^^ 1*o|3ceAc. 

9lvv feo ctt]iteA6 p]5 V'^ MC]8; 
So|5ceAc Af iopcu]]t -pA ^]00, 
SoiJceAC lonjcuiii ai) A|ib}i]5, 

ti]ji cuTt> ceA|ib fO]5ceAc n)0]t x]t), 
Cojti) Af iiA]]*le leA5 l^'S"^^!!^; 
K<>r3 3ot^>i) iM i)-5|tuA& cjtoc V3^]]^te, 
Cojti) i)A iD-buA6 cloc n)-beAi)DA]3ce. 

So]5ceAc 6i|i Af uAifle plcAj, 

2lf cA]i)|c c|t]AC i?A i;-<\ii)5eAl; 
5aoIco]1 Af 3^le *r)'^ ad 3|t|At?, 
2t)tt]|te \)^]x AOtjcAiJ Aii)rb]Ai?, 



'pleAj i?|Tt)e Af Ajt jobAbfA ; 
Cofin Mu]t)i) Af AO^bije beoc, 

<t)'AbA]ll Aft fAO]]tOe Al) |*0]5CeAC. 

?lo b|tu. 5U1J 6*71 buf^eAb <t)f-A, 
^irq CA]01C ^Ac^ATt^A; 
4)0 b'^ ]oi)Ab A aIca^ 
Gl^ ]o6ai> lys VwW^^^» 

Jf TijACAtTi tijejc i)A fT)A]3b]i)e; 

Jul A|t AOCOjl 'v^ ^T^ Ar)AO]b. 

1^1=1 Ti)A]c cu|ll|ii) ceA3 i)fii>e, 

<t)'^^5A^l Acc le A bitt)pi6e; ^ 

^^c<\].|t p]t|or)|?A Ai; pu]|ic t)eATi)8A, 
BeAT) A5Uf bujnje At) "CiseAjioA; 
B|0^ z(^t) A|t 11)0 r&Acc ba'i), co|3, 
t1] ceAjtc A|* -peA^tji bAii) b*]A]ti*Ai6, 

^Ut)A b-pU^l AOO CAOl e|W, 

Le A c?2:u]lfr)i>t>' ^V ctiocA>|ie; 
tojt 30|]te Tt)o JAO]! bo c'peA|f, 
2lb CAO]b A ^ttttt«, A ri)4|5^Af« 

04^ i>-beA|MH6 iDAOft |ti5 VA ]t|05, 
Con)t]ion) A3 tijeAf mo n)|3t>lprb; 

2l)0 6A0]tA& Af ^ Af tt|*A, 
BAOgAl A 4>^ Al> b]Oin«f fA, 

^n^rt<« O'Daly Fiomi, eecinit a.p. 157<^ 

A yessol of balsam is Mary's, womb, 

An urn fall of plentiful mercy, 

Vessel of graces, and of the purest draughts-— 

A vessel which never bore a stain. 

Av vessel sweeter than honey, 

In which was placed the king of kingft ; 

A vessel most fit to bear winen-. 

A v^ase} ^M ^ar? led the soter^ign King. 
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No artizan ever fashioned a vessel like to thiai 
Urn most noble, of the richest pearls ; - 
Bine eye of the graceful, smiling form ; 
Urn of the choicest blessed gems. 

Vessel of gold of the noblest feast, 
Whence came forth the Lord Of angels ; 
Pure will, brighter than the sun, 
(Is) Mary's, who never yielded to temptation. 

Urn of lurid gold«-of exhilarating draughts ; 
Banquet of heaven from which I shall drink ; 
Rich goblet of most delightful beverage ; 
Vessel that saves us from death« 

iThe chaste womb in which God was endoaed, 
^ Whence sprung the Son of Mary ; 

That was the place of her nursling, 
The pure breast of humility. 

There is no other woman like ' 

The Mother, of the Virgin's Son ; 

My female relatives have little desired 

To curb the stubborn will or check pleasure. 

I do not well deserve to obtain the home of heaven 
But through her intercession ; 
May the king of the household abandon me not. 
And may Mary not forsake me. 

Mother of the Prince of the heavenly citadel, 
: " Spouse and nurse of the Lord, 

Be powerful to aid my coming to the house, 
(For 'tis) not justice I am better ask. 

If there is no other way 

By which I can obtain mercy ; 

My connexion vrith your divine spouse is sufficient 

For thee, O Virgin Mary. 

If the steward of the King of kings 

Should act vrith equity considering my misdeeds, 

To condemn me would be easy ; 

Avert, God, this displeasure. 

These two ranns or stsnzat are the first and last of another poem written 
by the same poet, and transcribed from the same macuscript, now (1856) in 
the possession of the Rev. Matthew Kelly, D.D. : 

3Ab 11)0 COIDA]]tC A CU|]tp JofA, 

21 AbU]pi7 r)^on)t^ Af iryo n)AO]t); 
Saoji 11)0 cl| 6 C]t t)^ b-peACA6, 
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21 1) c-]ul b^jieAc b6At>A 6Att) ; 

'Cu 11)0 c|iein ]f 11)0 CO]! b]oi)A, 

20etn A|i foo 11)0 3i)lOTi)<v ^^h. 

Be my protectioiii body of Jesus I 

O holy host, and my treasure 1 

Free my body from the disease of sin, 

A thing which in life is not a difficult thing for you. 

O Michael ! O noble angel ! 

Render safe the judgment for me, 

Thou art my strength and tower of defence ; « 

Take me for my deeds' sake under thy care. 

The following stanzas are from a poem called ah 5fo5A]6e Korp^SvoAc (The 
Roman Visum)r composed, as the last quatrain shows, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, a.d. 1650. 

'* The author," says Hardiman (from whose work, ** The Irish Minstrelsy,'' 
pp. 306, 336, 338, I copy these verses), " supposes himself at Rome, a]\i d\i 
cno]c CepA)f , where the vision appears to him over the graves of two exiled 
descendants of the Gael. These were the famous Hugh O'Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone — the Irish Hannibal — whose signal successes against the forces of 
Queen Elizabeth in Ireland, embittered the latter years of that princess ; and 
Rory O'Donnell (brother of the celebrated Hugh Ruadh), the first Earl of 
Tyrconnell," note, p. 430. The language is so simple, that really a transla- 
tion does not seem necessary : 

VII.— 14^ b*^ ]tAbAf Al]t lDCl]b]1) a' 1D'A01)A]t, 

)X ^x) Rojii) Ajft 6(i-ci)oc CSp^if, 

S]r)te A^|i le|c A5 |*]lleA& beo|iA, 

h^x) be 5ttuA]Ti) A]|i UA]3 i)a i)3AebAl-feA]i. 

B|a8 a 5-cfieibeATb.5Ai) ii)|UeA8 5AI) cftAecAb, 
B|A& A9 B^sluif A5 ceA5Af5A6 A b-cfieubA, 
B]ta]c|te, eAfbo]3, SA3A|]tc A'f Cl6]|t'cA|b, 
S' be]6 fic 30 beoi3 '0 a 6eo|3 A3 6||i|i)o. 

76th Stanza. 

3wi8|ri)-n 4D|a, mVf ii)|Ai) lejf n)'6]]*ceAcc, 
5u]6]Ti) J0S21 A ci6eAf Ai) n)&|b fo, 
21Y Ai) SpiojtAb i;aoti)ca, a ji^f b' Aei)-co|l, 
2l)m]te rb^CAjii A'f pAccjiujC b^jb-geAl. 

2lo|f At) X!^i5e^|ti)A a' m-bl|A6i)A]b b^AjipAb, 

Cfi-^c bpeAf 'fAi) Rojri) All) beoftAjbe beu|iAC, 
2t)jle 30 le|r, cu|5 bojc a'[* coub leff, 
2I5 XV> feA0|b-f I cpioc tt)o r5e|l-fA, 
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IRISH FBOVEBBS. 

It is well known to every student who hasbeen in coiiege, or who has 
devoted any time to the study of languages, how extremely difficult it is 
for a person to speak with a ready utterance in a tongue with which he has 
not been familiar from Wis youlh — no matter how well he may have studied 
it in books ; nay, that it is only by repeated attempts from time to time in 
oral exercises, that he can finally succeed in speaking any language flaeaily. 
The reason of this is obvious ; that organ which is the best exercised in any laa« 
guage, is the one which, in the same, is most ready at our command. Hence, 
in many colleges the practice exists of committing and repeating, over and 
over again, some of the best passages in the Greek and Latin classics. And 
is it not a fact that we can easily call to mind, when we wish to txpress a 
thought that requires their aid, those words that we have got by rote in the 
stanzas of some charming lyric, some striking apophthegm, or some favourite 
proverb ? Even that wonderful polyglot, the illustrious Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
never learned to speak any language without first essaying in this way. 

If, therefore; Ireland's sons wish to speak their mother tongue, they 
must, until it be popularize^, if it ever be, use means such as those just 
suggested. The language cannot be learned thoroughly any other way. And 
what can be more readily impressed on the memory, and more easily retained, 
than a nation's proverbs, in which the language is at once pure, idiomatic, 
and classical ? Hence, the following collection of Irish proverbs, which are 
at present most in use among the people, has, for this end, been compiled. 
And further, to enable the student to learn more easily the meaning of the, 
words, a literal translation of each proverb is subjoined, and occasionally an- 
nexed to it is a corresponding English, Scotch, French, Latin, Italian, or 
Greek adage of the same import. Every one knows that there are some 
leading ideas, common to every people, thrown into a proverbial form in each 
country. It is only in proverbs of this class, we can often meet in other lan> 
guages sayings similar in meaning to those spoken in our own. Some may 
be inclined to think that it is going beyond the limits of a simply national 
work, such as a grammar of a particular language is, to be thus borrowing 
from the torch of foreign dialects sparks of knowledge to illustrate our own. 
Such a notion, if entertained, is too puerile to deserve notice.. For what is 
rare and good receives additional lustre from the light of contrast. 

This small collection will show many, that Ireland is not, to say the 
least, inferior to any other country in proverbial lore. Nay, perhaps, it would 
be more just to say, that had all her national proverbs been published, the 
volume containing them would equal in size the ^' Handbook of Proverbs," 
lately edited (Antiquarian Library ^ London, Henry 6. Bohn, 1855), being 
an enlarged re>pubiication of Ray's collection, and the fullest that has yet 
been given to the public. In this volume of the Antiquarian JUbrary are 
Scotch, British or Welsh, Irish, Danish, Eastern, and Hebrew proverbs. 
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The collection called Iriah is really laughable. The miserable slang, 
unmeaning productions caricaturing Ireland and her sons, sung and acted 
on the English stage, representing us as blunderersi bullies, drunkards, have 
already done much, very much, to degraddQsinQur own eyes and in those of 
others. This collection, furnished as Irish* is something of the same kind. 
The sayings are as un-Irish in sentiment as they are un-Celtic in dress, and 
partake as much of the ribald i^onsense of the stranger and the low adven- 
>^ turer, as the words in which they are expressed partake of the dappled jargon 
of the Saxon and the Norman. 

A desire, then, to remove in some measure this slur thrown on our pro- 
verbial geniusi-rso to speak — has, in addition to the other motives already 
given, mainly influenced the writer in submitting this collection to the 
public. The selection has been made — some from a manuscript collection of 
proverbs in the possession of Mr« John O'Daly ; some from the list printed 
by Hardiman (" Irish Minstrelsy," vol. ii., p. 397, 4r9) ; some from other 
sources. I have here inserted those only which I thought were best known 
among the Irish-speaking people. Had Mr, 3ohn been furnished with a 
collection even such as this, it is likely he would do us the justice of insert. 
ing them. Indeed, there are many proverbs given in the ** Handbook" as 
Scotch and Gaelic which are really Irish. This appears from their being current 
among our people ; and secondly, from the fact of their running in rhyme : 

The beauty of a chaste woman excites hard dispute. 

2l]n)|beAcc 5e^ft|i ]f f] ]r Ke^ji]t. 

The less of folly the better. 

The less play the better. — Scoteh. 

2l||t l] V] h\ie]t |:eA|i 5AI) fu|l]b. 
A man without eyes is no judge of colour. 

2l|ct)i5ceAUi) CAOTIC05 cAO|ico5 e^le. 

One chafer knows another chafer. 
Chacun cherche son semblable. — French. 
Ogni simile appetisce il suo simile. — Ital. 
Coda ovelha com sua parelha, — Port. 

Greatness knows gentleness. 

2lici;]5eAT)i) 5]!)ri)]b locc ATt)A&^]0. 
A foolish woman knows the faults of a man fool. 

2l]ci)]5ceA|i CA|iA]b a 5-c|iuA6cAt). 

Friends are known in distress. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. — ^Eng. 

Mas vah buen amigo que pariente primo. — Span. 

Amicus certus m re incertd cernitur. — Cic. ex.Enni'Q« 
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21 t>ATi) v^ b]tv\]b6 b|tAireA]t bo co^^ry^rt). 
In the time of trial your help (however Utile) is felt. 
In time of prosperity tfriendg wiil be plenty ; 
In time of adversity, not one amongst twenty, 

2lt) bub 3i>6 v] b-A]c;ftuf5ceA|t 6< 

The black hue is not changed. 

Lanarum nigra nuUum cokrem hibunt, — ^Lat. 

%x) |tub A co]5|leAf i)A ft)!)^ ]ceAt)t)- i)A ca]c 6. 

What the honsewiyes spare, the cats eat. 
What the good wife spares, the eat eats, — Eng. 

2ln |iub DAC b-p^5CA|t f6 fo||teAf. 

What cannot be had is just what suits. 

[Said of a person who is not content with what he has, but is always 
wishing to have what he cannot get.] 

21] ]t Aoij ]f ApArt) b]8 co]8c§ beAiitijAb. 
About one matter there is seldom a forget. 

2l||t ceACc t)A b-^JocAl bojtb |f h]r)i) beul ]AbcA. 
When wrathful words arise, a closed mouth is soothing. 

21d boccApAcc t)] TbolpAb A'f V] CA|i)|:Ab 1 ; 

'S iJi'l ijeAc A Tt)-be]6eA6 b'A idoIa6 dac A|5e bo 

b'feAjtit IfOtt) ]. 

Poverty I shall not praise, nor shall I dispraise ; 

But rd wish him Yf^o praises it to be its subject, rather than myself. 

21 1; cfe i)Ac cfiuAj bo c^f i)A b^At) bo ^ea^i'^v 1^1 f- 

To him who has not pity for your state tell not your complaints. 

2li) cfe olAf Acc u]f3e rf] be|8 f6 A]|t rbeifse 

He who drinks only water will not be drunk. 

2li) cfe c^ i-ttAf olcAji beoc a]|i, • 

Hi) ce ca f^of buA]lceAft cof Ai|t. 

He who is up is toasted, 

He who is down is trampled on. 

Up the hill favour me, doion tht hill beware thee. 

Vulgtis seqmtur fortunam et odit damnatos, — ^Juvenal. 

2lo c-flAc iJAC i)-31acai)I) rt;]otf;. 

The rod that admits no twisting. 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the crook that gretc in the sapt 
/i;i^.— Gaelic. - . . . . , 
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Hi) c-fe6b bo-f^jAU 'f 1 If ^ll«^- 
The nre jewel is the most beautiful 
J rare Jewel a/air Jewel* 

2lo c-uAp A3 ti>ui)a8 tD6|8leAc bV ti)^CA|ft. 
The kmb teaching its dam to bleat. 

2lo uA]]t If bo]tCA jioin) Ue. 
The darkest hour is before day. 

2lc^ <DiA C|o61accac, CAb^itcAC, 
2lc^ ^|A fA]tfA|i)5 A 5-curi)3Ac; 
2lcc PI l)-]ODAp bu(i i)-4D|a a 3-Cooijacc^ 
2l'f <D|A fAfxfA]i)3 OA ihUUcAC. 

God is bounteous and generous, 

God is liberal in scarcity ; 

But the God whom you have in Connaught 

Is not like the liberal God of the Ultonians. 

2lcitu]3ceA]t 30^ V^ b-A^n^riT^^* 
The appearance of the times is changed. 
Tempora mutaniur et noa muiamur in ttfis. — Lat. 

BeACAb AT) fCA|lAl6e |!l]t|l)1)e. 
Truth is the historian's food# 

BeACA bu]De a co]U ■ 

One's own will is food. 

Beul 6]8]i)ij A'f cjtO]6e cu|lii7i% 
A mouth of ivy and a heart of holly. 

B18 ^6 A]|t AfpAb^lj. 

Even a fool has luck. ' *' 

FortunafavetfatuU, — Lat. ' ' . ♦ 

B18 bo]tb |!A0( fS^fTl). 

A fierce person is often in beauty's dress. 

A fair face often hides a fierce heart * 

Bi& bo||ibeAcc AOT s^aI 3^|T*e. 
There is anger in an open laugh. 
B18 cluib ^eAfCAjJt A3 A1) c-fAicftAjbe. 
The man of plenty has a quiet homestead. 

B|8 cluAi)A]6e A t>be^3-cttlA^6. 

A deceiver is often in a fine dress. 

4 varlet is a variety though he be clad m ccar/^/.— Eng* 
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BiSeAijo bUf A]]i- ^r)t) nvbeAjaij. 

The smaller the sweeter. Literally — ther« is Ust« on what is MSDty. 

Bi6eAt)t) jiAC A]|t Ap c-f|imri)|leAcc, 

There is prosperity attending slovenliness. 

Bocc A1) eA3lA]r A b|6eAf ja^ cep]l. 
Poor (is) the church that is without music. 

B|teAcou|3 Ai) aBa ful A b-re]8}n, 'i^qa caIa|c» 

Look at the river before yqu go to thfr^fierry. 

B1103A 'f^ 3-clfAb^p; l^3A}t Y^ UiA]S. 

Shoes in the cradle ; the foot in the mire. 

Shoes in the cradle^ and bare feet in the stubble, — ling. 

BuA]6|:|8 A17 c-eAC i)0 ca|1|?|6 a!> fttj^i?. 
The horse shall win, or lose the bridle. 

BuAflje clu 'O^ fA05Al. 

Fame is more enduring than life. 

CA]leAi?P bu|i)a ]tub le ,i>a ri7U]i>eA6. 

A person loses something to teach himself^ 

Bought wit is best, — Eng. 

DuroflageJlo mens docetur rectius, — ^Lat. 

\la,Q4\[ji.ara .^JutOrifxaTa, — Gr. 

IS/cXt}/)^ 8^ fjuifrri^ 9rat5a7a>7€7 KapS^ai'.— 'Nazianz. 

CA]11 f6 AWf A 5-CAfA6 6. 
He lost it in the turning. 

Caoii) le ceA0i)r^i3« 

Gentle with the meek., 

CAori)Ai)i; bocAf ad c-]05|teAii)AC, 
Hope soothes the persecuted. 

CAfCA]i t)A bAOit)e le c^jle, 

2tcc 1)] cAfCAfi ijA ct)0]c i^a i)A fl§|bce. Short for — 

CAfCA]t bA bAO|t)e ACC t)| CAfCAft IJA CpO]C. 

People meet each other, 

But the hills and mountains never. 

Deua? hommes se rencontrent bieHf maitjamaU deux m(mta(jfue$*-^¥t» 

Morn cum tnontf Mn miscebiivr.'-^lM, 
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CeAtjf) ii)6|t \)^ cftjle h]^e. 

Big head, little sense. 

Co^Sllc ce]i)e le loc. 
fio cacaH) doc le cuai)* 
Cori)<\i|tle CAb^ijic bo tdi)ao| bo)|ib, 
tlo bujlle be jiu^be A]|t i^|i]tAi) |:uA|t. 

To rake a fire by a lake, 

To cast stones by the coast, 

(Is) to give an adyice to a wily woman, 

Or a blow of a locket on cold iron. 

CeAi)vu]5 b|ioc |tub a-|* be|6]]t 5AU A01) |tttb. 

Buy a bad article, and you will be without anything. 

CjA A||t b|c bu]oe oUf Y ^ 4DoTbi)All ^ jocpAf, 

Whoever drinks, Donald shall pay. 

Qmdguid delirani reges plectuntur AcMvL—'Hor, 

CUo]8eAi)i) i)eAjic ceA]ir; 
Might subdues right. 

CowA|*u]3 A t-ATt) o|]teAii;i)Ac« 

Provide in a seasonable time. 

CijuAfAc pA 3|t^]t)ed|5e. 

The provision of the hedge-hog. 

(ioi)A||tc f6 ^uticA8, vo cufb b'A ca]beAccA« 
He saw Morogh or some oC his uiociatei. 

** Which implies,'' says Mr. O'Daly, " that if a man should meet bad 
company and escape even partially hurt, he would be as fortunate as if he had 
got safe from the vengeance Of Morogh, whose name in Musster is, among the 
peasantry, a word of terror. The adage has lis. rise from Morogh O'Bryen, 
surnamed ^uttcA6 4n Zd^S\]i) (from the number of houses he set on fire 
during the troubles of 1641). He was sixth Baron of Iiehiquin.'' 

Co|iii)AC bjieiceAii) i)a nj-bjieAc ^]0|t. 

Cormac judge of just judgments. 

A short visit is the best. 
Again 

CuAijtc 3e^|t|t aY a b6At>A6 50 lyAt^AU) a b^-ceAc bo 

CA"|tA]b. 

A short visit to the house of a friend, and even that seldom paid. 
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Cul le 5AOC A'f A5A^8 le ce^f. 

Rear to the wind, and front to the (sun's heat. 

[A proverb pointing out the situation which a house intended for comfort and 
warmth should hold]. 

<D^ t>-c(i|Ai) 3lt6]i)e l6 sleAODCA^b, 

<D^ b.c|i|Ai) bAOife A]5 0|3e, 

43^ b-c|t]Ai) 5A0]ce le cjiAijijAib, 
0^ b-cft|Ai) CA|i)ce A15 luce po|i^, 
4&^ b-c]t|Ai) cofiAc' A]3 luce c6]lle, 
<D^ b-cniAi) lu]|t3 A||t b6|Cfi|b, 
<D^ b-rft]Ap feo^ce A]3 AOfbA. 

Two thirds snow in mountains, 

Two thirds sun in vaUeys, 

Two thirds sickness with the aged. 

Two thirds folly with the young, 

Two thirds covetousness among the old, 

Two thirds wind among trees, 

Two thirds talk among those dnnking over their cups, 

Two thirds justice among those of sense. 

Two thirds foot-prints on roads. 

Two thirds feebleness amongst the aged. 

<DaU A]tt I] v] b|ie]ceATi) p]0|i. 
A blind man is not a true judge of colours. 

Hard to contend with the wide ocean. 

4)eAl3 Tt)tti)U|3, |?(acaI coi;, A'f ^ocaI A?DAb^|!); U 

A thorn in mire, a hound's tooth, and a fool's retort, are the three most 
pointed things at all. 

<t)^Ai) fUAf le]f Ai) UA]fleAcc A'f b^Ai) cuidai? l§]ce, 

Acc A]tt bo cluAf i)A b] |:ttA|t le bo 8u|i}e bocc ^^]i). 

Associate with the nobility, and be in favourwith them; but, on no account, 
6e cold with your own poor people. 

<D*^Ai; Ai) oibjfi ACC i?A bAC le bo 6|cc|oU. 

Do the work, and heed not your (boasting) endeavour. 
{Said to those who say they could (if they oulv wished it) do much, but who 
as a matter of fact don't do the work]. 
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4!)eAttb cA]iAb \io]n) ^|AccAi;i)<\f« 

Prove « friend ere necessity. 

MipTico airior0«y.— Gr. 

Prove thy friend ere thou have need, — Sng. 

4>eAYiib|t^^||i. leAbfi^i^Acc' 5Uc^. 

Drinking is the brother (of) robbery. ^ 

4D!eA]tb|tACA]]t bo tAbj 41)oiboAU« 

Donald is brother to Thady. — (Cblp of (he saaM block.) 

Arcades ambo, — ^Lat. 

4)eA|tc ful l6]ii) A co^bA]tt« 
Look before giying a leap. 

4)6]|tc bV dujb fS]t) bo'o AitjAb^tj. 
An alms from his own share is given to a fool* 

An alms into the full bag. 

43|on)AO]oeAf Tt)|AU Aft)Ab^|ij. 

Idleness a fool's desire^ 

4)l|5e t»A l)-|AfACb^ DA l>-eAfHiA]6e bo bft|feA6. 

The law of lending is to break the ware. 

4)6cAr l|A|S S^^ Ai)|i5, 

Hope, the physician of all misery. 

J/it were not for hope, the heart woM break,-— ^ng* 

Spee tdunt emdes, — Lat. 

*Av^p 4Twx«y c^derai reus ^A,iri<ri.— Gr. 

4)o|l5e At) i>uA]b}teAc bo ceA^ofuSAb, 
It is difficult .to soothe the proud* 

6«^bc|tOTi7 6|i A]5 ATi^Ab^i;* 

Gold is light (with) a fooL 

J fool and hie money are soon partedt'^Enf;. 

6ai)Ia]6 t;A 1)-A0i>cle]ce pAO| AOt> fseAc. 

Birds of a feather under the same bnsh. 
Birds qf a feather flock together, — Eng. 
Pares cum paribus facilHme congregantur* — Lat. 

feipe 65 0|le^l) T)A T)AOft), 
Tonthfol Eire, isle of saints. 



an APVBHBIZ. . 

Lastiog is the recollection of an old child. . 

p^5 Al) <i§lf tiJAjt z^ Tt* 

Leave the Keish as it is. 

[Applied to a person who cMDOt he changed, jofll as th# ttownltf a naaied 
Keish cannot he mo?ed.] % 

The cows die while the giaw is gnxi^liCfr - 
' Csvo/ non morire che herha de ventre.— ItaL 
Uve hone, and you'll get grass, — Eng^ . 

p^AbAjti) 5[t bo ceAOiJAC 30 bAOft. 

I can bny gold at a great price:— the (iemrest thing can be had for money. 

P^AbAW CAc beA|i<;A6 A||i |t|3. 

A cat can look at a king :— the light of day, and the m we breath, and the 
exercise of his faculties belong to the lowest and poorest. 

'peAjts a']* 1!uac ijAibttlb my beA5-5|t^i6. 
Anger and hatred are the foes of ptire love. 

'peAjt i)A b-AOij bo peA]t 3AD aoi) bd. 
The man of one cow-^a man of no cow. 

'peAitjt yt\x\x) ple|6e 'i?a tuf 3]0]tA|6 
The end of a feast is better than the begimitiig of a shi^dgr* . 
And, ... 

y^e'^\il(i bei]ie plefbe *t>A 66f bfiti]d!>ev 

The last of a feast is better than the first of a fight. 

Better tome at the end of a feast than the Beginning of afrat^ — flag. 

^pei^ltn bneoil^i) Aijt) bofi^ 'ija c6^^ a]|i chyfibe. 
A wren in hand better than a crane yef^iM Ukan'^ie^f y^t to he fii}gh^. 
Mas valepaxaro en la mano, que buytre vqlando, — iSpanish. 
A sparrow in the hand is worth more than a vulture flying. 

peAjt^t it)AbA beo i)a Xeox) TOA|ib. 
A living dog is better than a dead lion. 

pe^t^fl A OlleATt)A11J 'OA ^ OqbeACAf. 

His feeding (has been) better than his education. 

Better fed than taught, said the churl to the parson»'^^fs. 

y^e^ji]i b^ f tt|l *r)^ AOij c-fu]l. 

Two eyes are better than one. 

Two heads are wiser than one. — ^Eng. 



^pe^ltft clu 'o^ coo^c. 

Character is better than vrealth. 

Better to spare In the beginniBg thin ai the 0&4* 

A niggard's generosity. 

Tara's parliaments were eyery" third year; 

Learning is the desire of every wise man.* 

TPo]3]b lefSeAf reAD5AU]|i. 

Patience is the cure for an old coihplaint. 
Patience is a plaster for all sores, — Eng. 
Sale delta patiema condisce all tutto.'^iH, 
The salt of patience seasons ev^thing. 

TrO]lln3ceA|i 3AC t)|8 le b-Altt?ri|t. 

By time everything is revealed. 

It is easy to bake with meal at hand. 

pttAjt CttTt)AO CA]lli3e. 
Cold is an old dame's affection. 

'P'u^liuiJeAt)!) A CU|b. 

His portion cools — ^more fully thus, aij ce A c;2v Atbui^ tw-Aftujie-^ui) a 
cu]b, the portion of him who is out, grows cold. 

Sero venientibus ossa, 

3ac Art) V\ l)-eA3l)AC f AOJ. 
At all times a sage is not wise. 
Nemo mortaUum omnilms horis sapit, 
Obdormivit Homerus. 

5ac leApb rt)A|t oilceA|i; 5AC ojse itjAjt AbbAji. 
Every child as nursed ; every web as its materials. 
As the tree so is the fruit. — St. Matt. 
Telle rednsj teUefeuiUe.'—fr. 

Or, 5ac bAlcA rt)A|i OflceAft. 

Every rursling as he is nuraad. 

Qua enim seminaverit homOf h<ec et metet. — Epis. ad Gal. vi. 8. 

Quotdum fui S9mmapit im omne swh de cvrne iitlcsf ti corngsti^mem. . 
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Eyery demoa runs hi$ coune. 
Every dog has its d§jf, — ^Bng* 

3^^ ^ b-i:^5CA]t 5a b-olc frtjcije^W 50 b-olc. 

What is got bfuUy, goes badly. 

Iliffot, ill tpent. — 'ing^ 

Aequerir meehamment, et depensp" 9ottemeni,^^Ft» 

Every thing dear is a woman's fancy. 

5aC COItJl ]l6]|l A |OCA. 
Every crane according to its thirst. 

3^6 cojo^aI a 5-c6ii)luAbA|t. 
Every candle in company. 

Nutnguid venit htcema ut sub modio ponatwr, aut 9ub lecio ? nonne ut super 
eandelalnrum ponatur.'^S, Marcus 4. 21. 

Each one according to his taste. 

3^6 u|le ijAe |i6](i A 3i)§. 

Every person according to his cast of mind. 
Every man in his way, — Eng. 

^AlAft FAbA V] Ab|iAi)i) fio|i|iu|66 b^ieuj. 

A long disease does not always tell a lie, t.e. will kill at last. 

Sao loo, SAP cA|tA|b, 
Without store, without friend. 

3At) 0|leATi?A]i?, 5AI) n)o6. 
No rearing, no manners. 

3At) cifce ]f fUA|i Ai) clu. 
Without a treasure, fame is dull. 

3eAI) 5AC leApCAC a Ctt|b AIJfACc'. 

The affection of every follower is for his own cozincss. 

3e|beAt)t) lo]t3Ai;Ac 5e]iT)|ie sottcAc^ 

The tfluggard finds a famishing winter (loftsAiiAc from lofts^ii the shin 
bone— one who favors the fire). 

3l^1t^ VM b»ctt|lleAt)i) A Z'Ce^m$ V] l^eAftlt A be]c aoo 
i;a Af. 

The glory which the head ctniiot bear, it is better it should not be ther4. 
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SOAc oc|i46 |:A06rt>A|». 

The hungry man is usually (sD^ut) fierce. 

Wealth creates friendship. 

3o|6eAT)t> le]C§ le]ceAbAcr. 
Diamonds engender elegance (rich attire, &c.) 

3»?|6eAi)0 tt)A]C tt)A]c:eAf. 

Good begets goodness. 

Xdpis x^^^ Tfx'''**»"~'Sophoclcs. 

3oi6eAi)tj olc olc. 
Bad begets badness, 
Money begets money, — Eng. 
Danarifanno danari.-^liBl* 

5l)|8eA1?l) fA]6b|fl flfe^t A AOPCA. 

A rich man acta according* to his wish. 
Money makes the mail ^o.*-£ng. 

301^ CA|tC CA|tC. 
Thirst produces thirst. 

3t)l6eApi? blAbA]l CAjtAbAf. 
Flattery begets friendship. 

3o |iS|8 A beAi) PA b-c]t| fi)b5. 

Easy, woman of three cows. , 

5o T'S^]*^]^ ^V Iaca le liw'bo fijArfy* 

3o r3AT^riA|6 Ai) TDAbftA le cfi^fbeAt^ da 3-CfjAri)^ 

Wf r3^TtfA|6 Ai? 3AT>5<\ib le ii)C|1).i3h>a. 

Till the duck cease on the lake to swim. 
Till the swan's down asame a darkislr hue, 
Till the canine race cease to snatch and fighl^ 
Woman's mind shall not lack guile. 

jf b]ot) ^ beul t)DA cofb. ' * . 

A silent mouth is melodious. 

A toiee head makes a close mowM.— -Eng. 

Ft/ sapit quipauca fo^tftir.— Lat 

Xe plus sage se tait.^^Yt. 

^iknee is wisdom and gets a mQ»/riend9*-^']UkUm '{ttot«ftv 



S8B inmrDiK. 

C6|ll. 

Much noise (of words) in a man, brings disregard for his good Aense* 
A man with much loud talk makes fudge of truth itself. 

Jf c^ol A C]5eAf At) c-:a6 Acc *^oa itt\lt& n^opA cfjeAf 

AP ll)|0-^8. 

lu slender currents comes good luck;, but in roUiog torx^ents oomea mis- 
fortune. 

Apres perdre perd on bien, — Fr. 

Fortuna nulH obesse contenta est «eme/.— Latin. 

Jr C|U1) A5ttf fOfCAC fjlUC OA llOipjCe Ut>A, 

Ml b-^ t*|t) bo'p c-f|iac eAbcfton? f] bAjjiAf 50 b:^UA. 

still and silent is the streadi of futt deep Waters ; 

Not so with the light, little streamWit is it Oiat Mlowa holcHf. 

Deep waters run smooth : a shallow strtam maifek $mo»t ttatMi.«*-^-Biig. 

)y co]TT) cAb^t) bo bo]cc. 

A hut is a palace to a poor man. 

Home is home, though it be never so Aome/y.— £ng. 

OIkos <l>l\os oIkos Uptaros, •': ' - 

)Y bAll Ai) 511^6 bAOC. 
Self-loye is blind. 

)f bAll fu]l A 5-ciiil buji^e e]U. 

Blind is the eye in tim fsif ate 'tbpde of lOioiihtn Vkat iiH>i^ «mt is s£tenft 
in a strange place. 

)f 0A5i9(Ai6 beA3«64i[»)e. 
A person ot virtue ii-iHae. 

)X f AbA 6*1) lA]Ti) A c;di: A 5-0f All. 
Far from the hand which jl in a dktant (lahd). 

ft 

)r ^e:8l|l|t A1) li)A]C ACA *1JA AX| n)^]t A b^. 
The good that is, is better than the good tha^ (once), was* 
Quod est, meUm est, — Lat. 

Jf |?eA]t]i A 0]leAii)A]i? 'i)A i^ l^s^fU 
His living is better than his education. 
Birth i$nwtl^^4fKipmMi^fi9m»*^'!kip 



A little icUtioaahip i) better tlua inaeti itiandthip. 

JC Fainji CApAb 'r A 3-cui|ic *tj& booo j** fpAiiiij. 

A friend it Eoiut ia better than ■ groat in the packet, 

Afriesd at conrt it Seiler ihanapenng in pocket. — Eng. 

Bon/ait aeoir ami m cour, car lepmces *ri est pltu court. — ft. 

Qaedfaeourk aSotretHteraiiitfOii.--¥triiiiAt,xxS. 1. 

)r peJ^ftTt co[5|lc A i>*tD 'tja A-otj Ati5-tp*C. 

It ii better to apare ia ttue tfaaa tnit (rftiTse. 

'Til too late to spare when all is spMi.-^Bg. 

Sera infando parsimmia.-'-'S»aM», Epjat I. 

Jr peJltlp fe 't)A A eA|-lJAI.&ft. • . , ■ 

It U better then iti nant. 4 

A wooden leg ii better fian no.f^.—TEa^ 
Jr Keipf 6 'OA *U i*f*cr,,,OAC ^fUfgciA. . 
- It is better than the loan you conld not fet 
)r freftpTi 5t*^ffi bo C4m^9 'ij* && j;i*e|in »* CjWC. 
One morsel of a rabbit 1» Igettev Man two «t t cot. 
A piece of kid it worth two <^_(t,^9t- iM One bt'of t IvVi.KOrl^ tl 
whole body ^ a kite. — Eog. 

)Y i:eatin in?pe*r 'pa uAisueAf. . 

Contention la even better than loneline;al 

)r F«*pp ; 

Jr Fei^pl» H>, . .. 

'Niv ceAc 
Better gentlei 
Better adjnati 
Better a amal 

It i* better th ild piaiM. 

Jr Fe&jtp .r="*inj. 'p* b^apf- , , 

CleTemeaa is better thui ttrepgtb. . . 

Jr SIOWW- «i*6*1f* *^ 'wbk'iiJCpflWf. , . . 

God*! RidiliMeAtKJtto'tjMltlonb '":-::-'... 
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The hills seen afar off look green. 

'Tis distance lends encfaantment to Ifbe view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Pleawres q^'^qp^-^Caiftpbell. 

Canning is snperior to strength ^ ^ ... 

The covetous (man) is always in want. 

* 

Late and sure is the justice of Qod. 

God ataya Umg^ but atrikeg at .Aw/.— Scotch. 

Jti)]3eAi)i) AT? b|ieu5 Asuf ifM)^m At) f|P|oe. 
The lie passes away — ^truth remains. 
Magna eat veritaa et pravalebit. 

)r ^v]i]v F]oo, ir r^Apb a 70c, 

Wine is sweet'-Hsoi^r its payment.'. 

jf bopA Ai) 5|oIIa acc If tt)eAfA^ 5AI) ft. 
Bad is a (bad) senranti but it is worse fo be without him. 
Better a miachief than an incon»emenea,'^lRnp 

Jf |on)6A l^ Y^ S-CfW OftAif)!). 
Many a day shall we rest in the clay. 

Jf ft7Aiit3 bo b^SeAf fAi) c](i i)ac AiieAO^Alt ft. 
It is a poor thing to be in a country where one is not known. 

Jf TIJA1113 A ti)-b|8eAtjo A cj^ijibe pAjoo, 
Jf fDAi|i3 A Ti)-b|6eAri)i) '61aoo Jai) T^a.^c; 
If ti)A||i3 A in-b|6eAi)i) bo64^i? Saoo, 
)f TDA]|i5 A b|8eAf 5AI) olc t)o n)A|c. 

'Tis sad for him who has few friends, 
'lis sad for him who has unfortunate children ; 
'Tis sad for him who has only a poor cot, 
'Tis sad to be without any thing, good or bad. 

jf tt)A]|i3 A bi&eAtjo 30 V^lc 'f A be]c 30 bocc 

OA 6|A13. 

It is a poor thing to be stingy, and to feel troubled afk^r the little tliat is 
given. ^ 

Jf Tt)Ai|t3 A]3 A ii>J)|6eAi>i> b6A9 i9i-4&AY^beAC bo|ib. 
It is a Boorce of regret to hare an naUiftftyi diiiiUttfnl will. 
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jt* TnA]c AX) c|ott)^!)Ai6o At) c6 b|8eAf Ajji A1) 7;-clo|6e, 

He is a good Hurler who is on the ditch. A proverb against critics. 

jf Tt)A]c AT) Tt)A]ic<\c -peAH A^jt caIatt). 
A good horseman the man on the ground — i.e.f on foot. 

jf n)\\)]c A b| 3fi^UA 5eAt)Arbv\]l, A5Uf bv\CAri)A]l boi^A. 
Often was Ugly amiable, and Pretty sulky. 

Akin to this is the Spanish proverb : — Not so ugly as to he frightful, nor 
so beautiful as tp kill, 

)T TDjijfc bo jtjooe bu|i;e c|ie ]t|0cc, beAfic Af a b-c|3 

^i) u|le olc. 

Oft a person commits through impulse (or passion) an act from which 
flows much evil. 

jf n)o b* eAslA 'i)a b' A6bA]t, 

Thy dread is greater than thy reason (for it). 

Jl* r-^rbftAS JAC fpt) 30 i)OblA]C, 

'S ir^fAC 50 bo||t|*e. 

Every state of weather is summer till Christmas, and grass to the doors. 
Meaning that the worst weather does not appear till after that season. 

Janiveer freeze the pot by the fire. 

February doth cut and shear, — Eng. 

Pluye de Februier vaut egout defamier, — Fr. 

)r r^Ajib A!) ^iltjooe, Acc If ti)]l]r m) bjteus ai|i 
UAl|t]b. 

Truth is bitter, but a lie is savoury at times. 
The truest jest sounds worst in guilty ears. — Eng. 

Jf CASbArAC ]Ab a6A|ICA T)A TD-bo CAjl leA]1. 

Prodigious are the horns of the cows beyond the seas (cA6bAf, means a 
spectrej from cX\6, an apparition; b;&f, death). 

They are ay gude that are far awa\ — Scotch. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. — Lat. 

)X cujfce beoc i)a fS^Al. 

A drink comes before a story. 

[A proverb suggested by the ancient practice of giving story-tellers sl drink 
before they began to rehearse their tales]. 

V^rx) A fCApA& A3Uf l^vri) A CA|lTtC^]l, 

A hand scattering and a hand saving. 

Altera manufert aquam, altera ignem. — Lat. 

Jlporte lefeu et V eau. — Fr. 

Altera tnanufert lapidetUf altera panem ostentat»^^VluxU 
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The strong hand in the ascendaiit. — Moiio of the 0*Drieii9» 

A burned child dreads the fire. 

LeiJeAf 5AC bttot) cori)|i^6. 
Conversation is a cure for every sorrow. 

l.]A3 3^6 bojcc b^f. 

Death is every poor man's physician. 

LojceAOi) AOft^S n)6ft-clu. 
Satire injures great fame. 

ton) JAC A leuT). 

Every one in misfortune is destitute. 

Lu|6eA1)P |*06t)Af Aftl AtDAb^l). 
Good-fortune abides with a fool. 

2t)^ c^irt) bu|8e c^ cpo]8e 3eAl A3A?t), 

If I am yellow, I have a fair heart. .; 

2QA|]t5 b'Ajt b' c6|le bAOC^rj bo|ib. 

It is sad for the person whose partner is a haughty varlet. 

^A]]t3 cti6|3eAf A DiseAiti)^, 

'Tis an evil thing (for him who) forsakes his Lord. 

1)0 C|t^. 

'Tis a sad thing for one to forsake a bosom friend for a person of two o( 
three days' (acquaintance). 

Be not ungrateful to your old friends* — Heb. 

2t)A]|t5 bo 3i)]6 e]ceAC A*f sojb. 
It is evil to refuse and steal. 

2t)A]|l3 feAllAf A||t A CA^lAlb. 
It is a sad thing to disappoint a friend. 

2t)^l* cATt? t)o b]|teAC Ao ]t6b 'p6 At) bocAjt n)o|i ai; 

C-AC5]0fl|tA. 

If the road is crooked or straight, the )uc;h*wfly is the short cut. 
The farthest way about is the shortest way home, — Eng. 
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2t)Vf ]:a&a la c]5 0]8ce. 

If the day is long, night comes (at last). 

The longest day must have an ffn<?.— Eng, 

The oldest man that ever lived died at /as^— Gaelic. 

// n^est si grand Jour qui ne vienne a vesprc* — Fr. 

Aon vien dif che non venga «era.-- Ital. 

2t)a'f ior)n)u]i) l\on) ai? cji^]!? IP l0i)^u]i) \]on) a b-^'» 
If I like the sow, I like her litter. 

Or. 

^a'r totjri^ujr) leAC Tt)e, jf ]Oi)rbu|i) n)0 ]i6|n7. 
If you like myself you like my sway (all connected with me). 
Love me, love my dog, — Eng. 

Ma cne]b f|Oi)i;, 'f t)a c|ie]b p|4C, 'f 1)a c|te]b bftjA- 
C|tA n^i;^; 

2t)Vp Ti)oc, tdaU, eifioccAf At> 5|tiAi?> ir n)<jC|t ]f co]l 
le 4!)|A be|6eA|* At? U. 

Do not credit the buzzard, and do not credit the raven, and credit not the 
words of woman (sorceress) ; 

Whether the sun rise early or late, the day shall be as God pleases. (xV 
Christian proverb against pagan prognostics). 

2t)Vr rt)A]c leAc a beic biiAu ca]C puA]t ajui* cejc. 
If you wish to live old, make use of hot and cold. 

Or thus, 
2l)af TijA^c leAc A be]c buAp ca]C ua]c A5Uf ce|c. 

If you wish to live long, fling off and flee. 

[" This sentence was uttered," says Mr. O'Daly, *' by a waiter at Mullagh- 
mast, who, being aware of the plot against the lives of the guests, wished in 
these words to convey an intimation to one of them to fly for his life from 
the danger that was impending over him and his friends.''] 

2t)A]c A1) c-at)Iao ai) c-oc|mf. 
Hunger is good sauce. 
Fames optimum condimentum. — Lat. 
Apetito non vuol sake, — Ital. 

2t)]lleAt)t) c^iitsue eAC, 'suf n^jUeApt) eAC f6]f|teAC# 

One nail spoils a horse, and one horse spoils a team ot' six. 
One scabby sheep infects a flock, — Eng. 
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^ll|r 7^o]x 3AC t^in <^l^ <v n).b|8 cui& ^^uy r?J^e]S; 
SoA]tb 3l6|i at; ce b|6eAf Xovjn), butJ-of-qoi)i} bo 

Sweet is the voice of every man who has means and fortune ; 

Harsh is the voice of him who is penniless — ^he speaks quite out of phce. 

2t)ol A!) 6|3e A'f c|ocpA]6 y]. 

Praise youth, and it will progress. 

2t)oU6 5AC txoi) At; c^^c Ti)A|t bo 5eAbpA]8, 
Let each man praise the ford as he finds it. 

ti^ b]6eA6 bo s^iori) 6 bo ceAiJ5A]i;. 

Let not thy act be from thy tongue. 

Be slow of giving advice — readg to do a service* — Ital. 

Con)A]|tle At) c-SeAi)bu|i)e. 
M^ b] cA]oceAC A b-c|5 ai) ojl, 

M^ CU|]t A1)^(0f A]|1 feAT^Of]!, 
Tl^ b-<^bAl]t 1;aC T)-b^A1)CA]t C6|]t, 

^^C\ b-ob A^'if t)A b-l^T^fi oi;6|]t, 
N^ b] c|tuA]8 A5up v'^ h] bo5, 

N^ C|l&|3 bo CA|lA|b A|]l A Cll]b, 

?1^ b] n7]-ri)o8An)Ail, i)^ b^At) c]tO|b, 
21Y tA b-ob 1 11) a' p ^1511) bujc. 

Bo not be talkative in a drinking-house. 

Bo not impute ignorance to an elder. 

Bo not say justice is not done, 

Bo not refuse and do not seek honor, 

Bo not be hard, and do not be liberal, 

Bo not forsake a friend on account of his means, 

Bo not be impolite ; and do not oifer fight, ^ 

Yet decline it not, if necessary. 

l^a n)ol a'i* 1)^ CA|i) in ^^]rj. 

Neither praise nor dispraise thyself. 

Neither speak well or ill of yourself. — Eastern Proverb. 

M^ cAbA]|i bo b|ie]C a||i ai) 5-c6Ab ]*5eiilj 
3o M)-be]|i|8 Ai) CAob e|le ope. 

Bo not give your judgment on (hearing) the first story. 
Until the other side is brought before you. 

Every marCs tale is gude till ani^?ier*s be told, — Scotch. 

Audi alteram partem, — ^.Lat. 
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21)a|i i;] ]:^5CA|i fAO| 3AI) locc. 

Do not praise nor dispraise a dolt 
As a sage even is not found faultless. 

Mj b-]:u|l sloiji Acc 5l6]|i i)e]ri)e. 
There is no glory but the glory of heaven. 

N| CA|t 5<\c bUbA]|te, 

Every flatterer is not a friend. 

All are not friends that speak us fair. — Eng. 

N] buAI) CO5A& 1)A 3-CA|t<\b, 
The fighting of friends is not lasting. 
Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est, — Lat. 

H] b-|:u|l ]*66 5^1) Ai)r;-f66. 
There is no joy without affliction. 
There is no joy without alloy. — Eng. 

M] b-|:ujl i)|6 T)]Of 5|lc ^y^ ad 3eAi)An)i)A]5eACCc 
There is nothing fairer than virginity. 

\^\ b-|!U]l 3A0I A]3 Aoi) le f AO] 3at; fcui). 

No one is related to a sage in misfortune — t.e., no one cares fur a man in 
reduced circumstances. 

Nl b-|:u]l &li5e a]3 |i]ACCAi)Af. 
Necessity has no law. 

Nl b|6eAi;i) A|]t3io& a']* Ari)Ab-^o ^ b-]:Ab Ic c6|le# 
A fool and his money are not long together. 

W] f^5Ai)i) Vmx) ia6ca acc bo|ti; buqcA* 
A closed hand gets only a shut fist. 

M| ^A3Ai; At) n7|i)ic oo6||t. 
A constant guest is never welcome. 
Nimia famUiantas coniempium parit, — Plutarch. 

fi] ^^|6 30 nj-bu& piOji-eoUc. 
Not a sage till he be truly skilful. 

Nj 3AC ATI) A 1T)A|ribll]5eAl)l) P;\b|iu|c ^]A6, 
It is not on every occabion Patrick kills a deer. 
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t1| leuo 30 b]t ci5eA]ttjA. 
No misery like the want of a lord. 

It is not the same thing to go to town and come from it. 

N] l|A Al) fOIJAf 'l)^ AD bOOAf ADO 0|tlA]b Cfl]b, 
Fortune comes not without misfortune inch for inch. 

No poet till a prince. 

W] ]Ab t;a |:]|t ii)o|tA u]le a bA]i)eAf ai) }i6^n)^}U 
It is not all big men that reap the harvest. 
The greatest things are done by the help 0/ small ones. — Eng. 
Multis ictibus dejicitur guercus. — Lat. 

N|'l p|6 r)]oy 36]|ie 'oa ceAT)3A idijA. 
There is nothing sharper than a woman's tongue* 

N] Tt)U|pce 30 coi3C]i]oc. 

Not accomplished till one has travelled. 

He that travels far knows much. — Eng. 

tij i;^||te Ai) boccAijtjAcc. 

Poverty is.no shame. 

Hi r^^T^ 3^ n)-bei8 3AI) c|Oi;cA]b, 
Not free till without faults. 

Ml ceAfA]5eAcc 30 t}4i|]te. 

No heat like that of shame. 

1i] uA]fleACc 3AIJ fu5*v]lce. 
No nobility without virtue. 

N| f A5A1)1) COf T)A C0rt)PAl8 AO!) 1)l6, 

The foot at rest meets nothing. 

A close mouth catcheth no flies. — Eng. 

A goupil endormi rien ne tombe en la geule. — French* 

Bocca Irinciata mosca non si entra.^^lial. 

En bocca cerrada no entra motfc^.^-Spanish* 
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Nl Ctt|3eAl)t) At) r^CAC Al> t®A!)3, 

21 1) uA]|t bo bi6(»Ai)i) A bol5 ]:fe]n c^aw. 

The man who has enough, does not, with his stomach full, understand the 
wants of the hungry. 

fi] Ctt|l1)!)]3eAt)D A1) CU JOjtCAC A]]t A COlU]!?. 
The hungry hound thinks not of her whelps. 

M] beACA 50 bul Af|t i^eATO. 
No life till going up to heaven. 

N] b-^WF^6 50 3^0]t A i)-beAf. 

No heavy fall of rain till the south wind blows. 

t1] b-olc AOt) beAjic 50 m-bttb |:eAll. 
No action is malicious but treachery. 

Hl*b-eAlA8A 50 U|5ceA|t fCA^jt. 

No science till history be read. 

M| o 't) 3AOC bo c6i3 r® ^' 

It is not from the wind he derived it. [A negative way for praising one's 
hereditary greatness, or natural ability.] 

Ml c|teui) 30 cufcfn? cu]le. 
No force like the rush of a torrent. 

N| beACujgeAijo b|i]ACfiA i)a b|ta]C|te. 
Mere words do not support the friars. 
Men cannot live on air. — Eng. 

No choice like the King of the universe 

M] f6|Tb ueAC 30 iD-bu8 0]lce« 
No one is gentle till well bred. 

Nl b]tu]ce 30 bul Ai)o AO|f. 
Not broken till advancing in age. 

Ml bocc 30 bul 30 b-irPT^|O0D. 
Nothing so poor as going to hell. 

N( l)-6 l^ i)A 3A0|ce l^ t)A fcolb. 

The day of storm is not the day for thatching. [Said of a person who 
defers to an untimely hour what he should do in season]. 
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No roaring noise like thunder. 
No pain like to refusal. 

N| bAO| 30 Tf)t)AOf bjioic rbefne. 

No wicked being like a woman of bad tenopar. 

Mj n?A]tu]8e 30 ^e^ii ]T|ii||te. 
No navigator till (he is) helmsman. 

N] luAC 30 ^]\:]X]or)\) t)6 6(rceACc, 
No reward to that of hearing God's holy mass. 

t^j bAO|i 30 b]te|C At) b\ie]t]xr)» 

Not condemned till (one hears) the judge's judgment. 

Nj eAfbA 30 b]t c^||ibe. 

No want compared with the loss of friends. 

N|'l piof A]3 bttjije cjA If feAjtft — ^t) h^-; '.jx ^i) 

tVO]il. 

One does, not know whether speed or delay is the better. 

N] ^6Afb^* 30 ftOfbA, 
N] c6AfA6 30 p6fA6. 

No feast till there is roast ; 

No galling trials till one gets married. 

Tifl v]^ 'fA bdny^x) ^f nje^fA le i)-|i)ffni), 

'N^ eu3 p<v 3-CA]tAb A'f f3A|t|iA6 i)a 3-cornp^i)AC. 

There is nothing in the world so bad to announce 

Than the death of friends and the separating of companions. 

[Said by Carolan on the supposed death of Charles M'Cabe]. 
Nj'l 'f^ c-fAOJAl fo Acc ceo. 

This life is but a vapour. 

For what is your life ? It is a valour which appearethfor a little while 
and afterwards shall vanish atray.— St. James, iv. 15. 

N|0|t cuAi8 pe^ji Ai) e|b]|if3^]i) Af. 

The peace-maker never lost. IQplP'Xo^^^ ^^^^ ep]\if bctweenf and V3^% 
a cover — protector']t 
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ceM)n e]le. 

God never closed a gap that He would not thereupon open anothsr. 

M|0]t CU3 At) b^f, fp^f bo 6u]ne A]]t b]c a niATi?. 
Death, when its iiour arrives, never granted any one a respite. 

N| c|3 leAc b'Ajt^i) A be]c AjAb a5u|* a ]ce. 

You cannot have your bread and eat it. 

You cannot eat your cake and have your cake. — Eng. 

Vorebbbe mangiar laforcaccia e trovar la in tasca, — Ital. 

Hj UAbAJt UAjfleACC. 
Nobility is no pride. 

Nj jiut) fe 6 c^ fjOf A]5 C]t]tt|t 6. 
It is no secret when it is known to three. 

[The Italians say, Three may keep counsel^ if two be away. — Trb tacfraniiOy 
96 due vi non sono. The French : Secret de deux tecret de DieUy secret de irois 
secret de tous.^ 

Os 3^^ ^^^^^ 't^^ ^^ir ^I5®> 

O5 be||ie Aoii'e 5AC n-bupje, . 

l)e]]te 5AC ]*eAi) AOjfe 6\^e, ' . 

Young each person is in youth, 
YouDg again every old man ; 
Young the close of each person's age. 
The dose of every old age is (still) youth. 

Olc Aoo A5A16 n}A]ceAi*A. 
Good against evil. 

Olc y\OX) 1}AC TDAjC b'Aon. 

Bad blast that is not good to (some) one. 

Occ r)-ATbA]ic occ 5-cu|ti)i;e. 
Eight views, eight recollections. 

, ' Oc|tACC ]*o6 At) leA3A]&. 
Distemper is the physician's luck. 

R|5 n^ijJoslArDCA \x AfAl co|i6i;cA. 
An illiterate king is a crowned ass. 
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A kingdom is not usually got without trouble. Without pains, without 
gains. 

Hat) 3AC feA]ic ^v |i]3 ceA|ic, 
The desire of every lover is the rightful king. 

B6f cupA |:]aI, peA]! fu&AC, 

A good-humoured man is like a fragrant rose. 

B|A3A]l ]t§]|l OjbeACAif. 
Rule (is) according to learning. 

A deceitful secret-searcher. 

SA]8b|ieAf f|Ofi fttbAilce. 
Virtue is everlasting wealth. 

Sa]DC btti) 5AC u]lc. 

Avarice is the foundation of every evil. 

SAO]|ie A Ueqb biorijAOipe, 
Freedom in days of idleness. 

SeACAiD cluAi?A]8e a']* ceAl5A]|te. 

Shun a prying thief and a deceiver. 

S^T*"13^^^*^ eA3t)ACc 3AC f Ai6bfieAf, ^ 
Wisdom excels all riches. 

SA]tu]3eAi?i) citpoAcc l§]3eAij. 

Wisdom excels book learning. 

An ounce of sense is worth a bushel of learning, 

SeAjtb AT) c-A|i^i) A iceA]t. 
Eaten bread is sour. 

SeAjib DA iDC|6 c]taci)ODA. 
Kernels taste bitter in the evening. 

[The meaning is, that when satiated with sweets — such as the kernels of 
nuts are — all day long, we begin at eventide, when tired, to find them taste 
less, and even sour]. 
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Wine reveals the truth. 

In vino Veritas, 

When wine is iUf wit is out, — Eng. 

Quod est m corde sobrii est in ore ehrii. — Lat. 

T6 4» xopSTi^ TOW trfi<po»Tos im ttjs y\^Tri^s irrl rou fifBvovros. — Plat. 

"Otvov Kartomos lir<ir\cov(rty iirn* — Herodotus ; t.e. when wine sinks, words 
swim. 

Quid non ehrietas designat ? operta rechtdit. — Pliny. 
Sjeul ]:]0|t 6 cjA ^]ji b]C Iua& ^, 

BuA]D b^ f]0|* fe A3Uf CU||l A||l flJAf 6, 

A true saying by whomsoever said — 
Cut of the end what you add to the head. 

The fox in lamb's clothing. * 
3o|5ceAC foUtt) ]f n)o co|tAi)o. 

An empty vessel has the greatest sound. 
Empty vessels make the greatest xoutM?.'— £ng. 
AfooVs voice is known by multitude of words,^^$olomon. 
The shallowest stream makes most noise,— ^n^, 

SoijA b^jl 5TilAi)&A, 
A sunny meeting is lucky. 

SoijA ^6lu]C ]:liuc. 
A wet burying is lucky. 

Sulc 5AI} ce5 fo8 i^]n)e. 

Delight unclouded is the happiness oi heaven. 

CAf Al> SA&AlTt A T;-5leAT)l) 3lAf, 

lBe]t cA]ipc le ceAi)D 3^1) eoluf. 

('Tis like the) barking of a hound in « verdant valley, to address a head 
without knowledge. 

"CA, 1^0 Ulti) A!) T1)A1}3A||te. 

The smile is under hand — Le. to smile m on^s sleeve, 

C^ }:Sxt le 3AC i)|6. 

There is reason for every thing. 

Too much of one thing is good for noMti^.— Eng. 

Est modits in r«6««.— Horace. 

yissez yOfSi trcp, n*y a. — ^Fr. 
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'CA|Itn<» Ann br»6. 
A nail in the quick. 

Winter comes on the lazy. 
1^15 ]0ri7CA|i le |:05U|nj. 
Good deportment comes with education. 

Sun comes after rain. 
Sunshine after storm. — Eng* 

'C]Ot)\"S^\)^m cuf tp<v]c c|iioc n7<vfc, 
A good beginning leads the way to a good end. 

CojitbeAjic v^w ir ^ins o^^^^^* 

A small offering and a slender return. 

He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparin-jly. — 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

Quiparce seminal ^ parce et metet, — Ibid. 

'Cojl 5<vc ^ox) ]tef|i n?Ait 5018, 
. Each person's wish according as he acts. 
Every one to his fancy. — Eng. 

T>ox eA30A]6 u ATI) At) 436, 
|>^^ b-fu]l eA30<x Tt)A|i 1; 
^Aic Ai) 31)6 bo'o c6, 

6A3IA <D6 C|A A^jl A lD-b]6. 

The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom- 
There is no wisdom like it ; 
* It is a good sign for the person 

Who is filled with the fear of the Lord. 

Initium sapientice timor Domini. — Psalm ex. 

'C|le|^ ')0bA)5 le f^uAg. 

A clown's tight against a host — ^an useless effort. 
'C6|it^3eACc A 3A&A|]t a*|* ^ai) v]oy a 6ac, 

Looking' for one's hound without knowing its colour. 

'CofAC lo|t)3e cl^n^ 

'Coy^c ix]t cIoca8 ; 

'CofAC |:Iaca f^ilce, 

"CofAC fl^ioce coblA. 

The beginning of a ship is a board. 
The beginning of a kiln is laying the (first) stone ; 
The beginning of a prince's reign is greeting, 
The beginning of health is sleep. 
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'CofAc co]lle A* I* bei|te njofjA. 

Tlie beginning of a wood and the end of a bog 
First in a wood mid last in a hog. — Eng. 

"Cjtejb i;a rn-bo mAoU 
Fighting of the hornless cows. 

^M"T^ 3^'^ T^I^S^l — beAi;, xx)(i\\e A^uf ti)uc, 
Three without rule — a woman, a pig, and a mule. 
'C]torT) ce<\]tc a b-pAb. 
A hen carried, far is heavv. 

A man of learning understands half a word, s.e., will know what the speaker 
means before the sentence is fully uttered. 

Send a wise man on an errand^ and say nothing to him, 

Accenna al savio et lasciafar a lai. — Ital. 

A sage slips. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homertis,'^'Ltit, 

Wise men are caught in wiles, — Eng. 

A good garden mag have some weeds. — Eng. 

* 

'CuAji 30|tc<x 3^|lf|og a'[* 5<v^]ib-f|oi\ 

Storm and temp(?st, fore-runners of famine. 

After a famine in the stalls 

Comes a famine in the hall. — Somerset. 

'Cu^Njt f05lA, feA]tcA]t)i) bjAi). 

Violent rain is the omen of calamity. 

T^uibe Ai; ii]t A]]t m) ro\x}\\\yj\)V» 

Putting on the mill the straw of the kiln. l| 

Rob Peter to pay Paul. — Eng. Or rather, meeting one necessity I)y wljit j 

is immediately required for another. 

Cuf Ti}<v]C leAC i)<\ l)-oib|ie. , 

A good beginning (is) half the work. ' 

Well begun is half done. — Eng. 

Bimidium facti qui capit habet. — Horat. 

Barba bagnata mezza raza. — Ital. 

A beard washed is half shaven. 

A^xh Se roi ^]fxi(Tu Trayros. — Lucian. 

UubA]i 5At) CA]|ibe, 
Pride without profit. 
Profitless pride^'^l^ng* 
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The sluggard's load. 

UrbUcc b' UAjfleACc. 
Obedience (is due) to nobleness. 

(No) nobility without Tirtue. 

Uirje A to' ]on)cu[i a 3-c|t|Aitt|t, 

To carry water in a sieve. 

%* For the last ten years the writer of these pages has been forming a 
collection of Irish proverbs : the number already in his possession would form 
a neat octavo volume. It is his intention one day to publish them. Those 
now presented to the public will, he hopes, revive a taste for this species of 
literary wisdom. 



THE CELTIO TONGUE, 

Composed, in 1855, by the Rev. Michael MuUln, Frofeuor at St. Brendan's Seminary, 
Loughrea, while he had been yet a student of Maynooth College. 

I. 

It is fading ! it is fading ! like the leaves upon the trees ! 

It is dying ! it is dying ! like the Western-ocean breeze ! 

It is fastly disappearing, as footprints on the shore, 

Where the Barrow, and the Erne, and Lough Swilly's waters roar-^ 

Where the parting sunbeam kisses the Corrib in the West, 

And the ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to its breast ! 

The language of old Erin, of her history and name— 

Of her monarchs and her heroes, of her glory and her fame — 

The sacred shrine where rested, through her sunshine and her gloom. 

The spirit of her martyrs, as their bodies in the tomb ! 

The time-wrought shell where murmured, through centuries of wrong. 

The secret voice of freedom in annal and in song — 

Is surely, fastly sinking into silent death at last, 

To live but in the memories and relics of the Past ! 

II. 
The olden Tongue is sinking, like a Patriarch to rest. 
Whose Youthhood saw the Tyrian, on. our Irish coasts a guest,* 
Ere the Sfexon or the Roman — ere the Norman or the Dane 
Had first set foot in Britain, or the Visigoth in Spain. 

• There is an old tradition to the effect, that during the commerce of the adrentii* 
rous Tyrians with this country, one of their princes was invited over to Ireland by the 
king, and got married to one of the Irish princesses. Indeed, the antiquity of the ** Celtic 
Tongue. "cannot be traced out &t present. Its origin is far within the past, and " loses 
itself in the night of fU>le." Some go so far as to assert it was the lang usge of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. Satii tuperqne ! 
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Wliose Manhood saw the druid rite at forest tree and rock— 

The savage tribes of Britain round the shrines of Zernebock ;* 

And for generations witnessed all the glories of the Gael, 

Since our Celtic sires sung war-songs round the warrior-fires of Baal ! 

The tongues that saw its infancy are ranked among the Dead ; 

And from their graves have risen those now spoken in their stead. 

All the glories of old Erin, with her liberty, have gone. 

Yet their halo lingered round her while her olden Tongue lived on } 

ror, 'mid the desert of her woe, a monument more vast 

Than all her pillar-towers, it stood — that old Tongue of the Past ! 

III. 

And now 'tis sadly shrinking from the soil that gave it birth, 
Like the ebbing tide from shore, or the spring-time from the earth ; 
0*er the island dimly fading, as a circle o'er the wave — 
Still receding, as its people lisp the language of the slave.f 
And with it, too, seem fading, as a sunset into night. 
All the scattered rays of Freedom, that lingered in its light 1 
For, ah ! though long with filial love it clung to Motherland, 
And Irishmen were Irish still, in tonffuCf and heart, and hand ! 
Before the Saxon tongue, alas ! proscribed H soon became ;^ 
And we are Irishmen to-day, but Irishmen in name ! 
The Saxon chain our rights and tongue alike doth hold in thrall, 
Save where, amid the Connaught wilds, and hills of Donegal, 
And by the shores of Munster, like the t>road Atlantic blast. 
The olden language lingers vet — an echo from the Past I 

IV. 

Through cold neglect 'tis dying, like a stranger on our shore. 

No Teamhore's halls shall vibrate to its thrilling tones e'ermore — 

No Laurence fire the Celtic clans round leaguered Athacleith — § 

No Shannon waft from Luimneach's towers their war-songs to the sea. 

Ah, the pleasant Tongue, whose accents were music to the ear ! 

Ah, the magic Tongue, that round us wove its spell so soft and dear ! 

Ah, the glorious Tongue, whose murmur could each Celtic heart enthral ! 

Ah, the rushing Tongue, that sounded like the rushing torrent's fall ! 

* Odin and Zemebuck were two divinities adored by the inhabitants of Britain. 

t Tacitus, in his Gernaania. says : '* The language of the conqueror in the mouth of th« 
conquered, is ever the language of the slave." * 

t Not only have our rulers— especially during the earlj part of the last century— done 
everything they could to introduce the English language into those districts in which the 
Irish was spoken, but even the people seem to have co-operated with them in their en- 
deavours. One fact (for which I can vouch) will show this :— Not many ye&n since, in 
a certain district of the "West, the children were compelled to carry to school, suspended 
round their necks, pieces of wood, on which were marked a number of " notches" equal 
to the number of Irish words spoken by the children during their absence from school. A 
punishment proportionate to the number of Irish words spoken, was inflicted on the delin- 
quent. O tempora ! O mores ! 

§ St. Laurence O'Tuathail, Archbishop of Dublin (Athacleith in the Irish), by his elo- 
quence, succeeded in organising the Irish chieftains, under the leadership of Roderick 
O'Connor, King of Connaught. against the first band of invaders who landed in ihi» 
country, led by Strongbow and the traitorous Diarmud M*Murtach. 
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The Ton^e that in the senate was the lightning flashing bright, 

Whose echo in the battle was the thunder in its might ; 

The Tongue that once in chieftain's hall swelled loud the nxinstrel's lay 

As chieftain, serf, or minstrel old, is silent there to-day ; 

Whose password burst upon the foe at Kong and MuUaghmast,* 

Like those who nobly perished there, is numbered with the Past ! 

V. 

The Celtic tongue is fading, and we coldly standing by — ^ 

Without a pang within the heai't, a tear within the eye^ 

Without one pulse, for freedom stirred, one etfort made to save 

The language of our fathers, lisp the language of t^e slave 1 

Sons of Erin ! vain your efforts — vain your prayers for freedom's crown 

Whilst you crave it in the language of the foe that clove it down. 

Know you not that tyrants ever, with an art from darkness sprung. 

Strive to make the conquered nation slaves alike in limb and toilette. 

The Russian Bear ne'er stood secure o'er Poland's shattered frame. 

Until he trampled from her breast the tongue that bore her namcf* 

Oh, be Irisht Irishmen, and rally for the dear old Tongue 

W^hich, as ivy to a ruin, to the dear old land has clung ; 

Oh, snatch this relic from the wreck, the only and the last, 

To show what Erin ought to be, by pointing to the Past i 

* * Nothing," says O'Callaj^han, ** so affrighted the enemy at the raid of Mullaghmaat, 
and at a la,ter period, on the field of Fontenoy, as the wild, unintelligible password — iii th ) 
Iriah tongue— with which the Irish troops burst upon the foe." 

t Few readers of history can be unacquainted with the implacable hatred which the 
Russian government manifested towards the Polish tongue after the subjugation of that 
noble but ill-fated country by the myrmidons of the Kmpreis (Catherine. In a leading 
article on the Irish Language, in o: e of the numbers of the old Nation, the writer ad- 
duces t«e Polish tongue as a proof that, while the language of a country exists the but- 
warks of her liberty— that liberty which ever clings and breathes through the language of 
the people— can never be shaken in the heart of the country. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



The following notices are deemed worthy of being re-publishod, 
chiefly for the combination of proofs and varied views they ex- 
hibit in favour of the language : 

From The Nation^ tftine^ 28M, 1856, 

No one who has not lived in an Irish speaking district can imagine 
the powerful effect of the language, when used by those who are known 
to understand English too — it is a magic key to the best affections of 
the people. We shall not easily forget the fervent blessings we have 
hoard from peasant lips, the tears of loving pride in peasant eyes, at 
hearing the dear old speech preferred by those who had the choice of 
two ; nor their habitual journeys of five or even eight miles on a Sunday 
morning to hear an Irish sermon. 

There can be no question but that the Irish priesthood could do 
more for the cultivation of the language than any or all other influences. 
Premising that the present generation of students have zeal enough to 
set themselves in good earnest to acquire the language, it will be no fault 
of Mr. Bourke's if they do not succeed. His grammar, less elaborate 
than Mr. O 'Donovan's, is much more complete than Connellan's, which 
too often assumes an amount of learning in the student that should 
make him independent of explanation ; and, we think, superior to both 
in the practical clearness of its arrangement — being quite equal, indeed, 
to the best of the continental grammars, and excellently adapted to 
popularise the study of Irish among those who have hitherto been 
deterred by the formidable display of recondite difliculties put before 
the learner at every step. Spenser had revealed to Elizabeth the 
subtle influence of language upon nationality, and the severe measures 
taken in that reign for the suppression of the Irish tongue, though set 
at nought in the beginning, seem to have at length taken effect in the 
gradual decay of the language — for our rulers, alas, have ever been 
more wise and consistent in their oppression than we in our resistance. 
Other causes, no doubt, contributed to this result ; settlement, inter- 
marriage, and forfeiture. The plantation of James and the ruthless 
ravages of Cromwell, must have sorely deranged the social economy 
of the Irish-speaking race, and Dublin sufliciently un-Celtic always 
would naturahy be the first to feel the influence of every change. 

From TJie Caihol'iG Unwersit// Gazette, No. 54. 

"The College Irish Grammar" appears to possess two principal 
excellencies attaching to this kind ot composition — namely, brevity and 
perspicuity. We can turn at once to the declensions of substantives or 
ihe conjugations of verbs, drawn out in intelligible order in their re- 
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spective places, without the need of haying painfully to collect them 
for ourselves, as happens in some grammars, out of the midst of an 
interminable discussion; and the grammatical rules are simply and 
distinctly given. Nor, again, is the writer incompetent to illustrate his 
subject by examples and analogies drawn from the French^ Italian, 
Latin, and Hebrew languages. 

From TheCork Examiner, November Srd^ 1856. 

And really, truth to speak, it is a decided acquisition to the Irish 
student. Although we cannot go to the extent of asserting that it is a 
Tery considerable improvement on the two latest and best — Connellan's 
and O'Donovan^s grammars, yet, we must say, that it has its certain 
advantages. We must take it as the substitute for the former, because 
it is, indeed, fuller ; whilst O'Donovan's great grammar — whose value 
Mr. Burke fully admits, because of its size and expense, is less acces- 
sible to the ordinary class of students. The introduction points out, 
amongst the special objects and tendency of this work, the necessity 
for its publication, arising from those causes, and observes, that former 
grammars were more particularly adapted to those who already knew 
how to speak Irish, than to those learners totally unacquainted with the 
language. For the latter class, therefore, a work such as is now pro- 
vided, framed for facilitating its acquisition by them, is unquestionably 
a great advantage. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into details, on many points 
which we had marked for notice; but at the outset we must express 
our satisfaction with his directions for spelling, which are highly useful. 
The absence of a fixed system by the old writers, forms one of the 
greatest difficulties of our ancient MSS., each writer using a peculiar 
and arbitrary style of his own, much to the embarrassment of the 
student, who finds no assistance from his dictionary. We also fully 
subscribe to his view of the ultility and importance of the rule of CaoI 
TIC CaoI, &c., tbat is, a narrow with a nan^ow and a broad with a 
broad vowel, which has so much influence in regulating Irish ortho- 
graphy. This rule has been a debatable point with Irish gramma- 
rians, being alternately condemned and approved of, but we think the 
weight of reason and authority is with those who are for maintaining 
it, as Mr. Burke does. It is indeed only by this rule that we can see 
any rational probability of reducing the language to any stable form of 
orthography, an object highly desirable to be kept in view. 

We cannot too much commend our author for his observations on 
writing Irish in the EngUsh (or Roman) character which he utterly 
denounces. 

The following observations from this truly excellent journal 
are truthftd and judicious : 

Our institutions, habits, and manners were for ages the objects of an 
iiiccfc:iaiit aggression. Instead of fostering and encouraging the national 
iftiources, spoliation and confiscation seem to have been the sole end 
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and motive of English government. It was made penal to wear the 
hair in a particular fashion, or to speak the native language. The latter 
was assailed as the preserver and upholder of our distinct nationality, 
the barrier against subjugation and submission: This hostility hau 
descended to our times. We find it in operation in a variety of ways 
—the bolt of ridicule has been discharged against it, and, as national 
pride dies out, it comes to be despised even by ourselves. In pro- 
ducing this calamitous result — this strange phase of opinion — our edu- 
cational institutes, from the highest to the very lowest, have had an 
important share. Expelled from the higher schools, its latest injury 
came from the despicable hedge-school. It is notorious that these 
wretched seminaries, so long under the ban of the law, became within 
the last two or three generations the active instruments in the de- 
struction and decay of the old national tongue. The utterance of an Irish 
sentence at home, or at school, incurred chastisement at the hands of 
the miserable pedagogue, himself scarcely knowing any other language. 
This spirit of persecution still lingers amongst us, and has been carried 
into our " national schools.'* Here love of the language by the master , 
no less than the pupil is regarded as a crime. We have before us the 
second volume of the 2ist report of the Commissioners of national edu- 
cation in Ireland, in which we find Newell reporting against a teacher 
of one of the schools thus under his inspection, not, be it remarked, for 
teaching Irish in his school or encouraging its use, but for cultivating 
it himself^ as a literature, and solacing himself with the old language, 
doubtless, as a relaxation afler the severe and ill-paid duties of his school 
are over. "Whitechurch — an untrained teacher; teacher appears 
deficient in energy ; he is pretty constantly employed in translation of 
Irish MSS., which may interfere with his proper vocation as a school- 
master I" The same spirit is practically at work in our local Queen's 
Colleges. In these we have professorships of the " Celtic" language 
established, it would seem, as sops to Cerberus, U> blind a suspicious 
people, mistrustful of covert objects, with a semblance of nationality. 
The cultivation of Irish as a literature, and thereby the elucidation of 
our thousands of manuscript volumes, treating of history, law, medicine^ . 
divinity, astronomy, poetry, and romance, the preparation of pupils 
whose after pursuits would bring them into contact, or intercourse of 
business, or instruction, with a people speaking principally this lan- 
guage, bringing the landlord and his agent into useful communication 
with the tenantry, the counsel or attorney with the client and the 
witness, the trader with the customer, the physician with the patient, 
the clergyman with his parishioner, these would seem to be the natural 
and legitimate objects of these '• chairs ;" yet no provision whatsoever 
is mmle for carrying out the pretended intent. 

We fear we have trespassed farther than newspaper limits will 
permit in these observations, but we cannot conclude without expressing 
our honest conviction, that the author of this grammar has, by its pub- 
lica! ion, conferred a substantial benefit on Irish literature, and greatly 
facilitated the labours of the student by the assistance which this wcU* 
Umcd and well-executed publication must undoubtedly afford him. 
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From Vie Dublin Ecening PosU July I, 1S56. 

The 3roan^ stndent wishin;; to add a knowledge of tbe Irish lan- 
guage — tbe oidef>t spoken in Europe - to his ucquiiements or accom- 
plishmentR, could not possess a simpleff a safer, or a surer i^de than 
this excellent grammar. The Rev. Author has produced it upon the 
common sense, and, consequently, the most perfect plan of adapting it 
in every respect to the capacity of the beginner. We do not know a 
better guide for students than this, whilst even the more advanced on 
the roa^i to proficiency will find it a valuable assistant towards the at- 
tainment of perfection. The author has taken great pains, and proved 
very successful, in simplifiying and explaining the difficulties of a lan- 
guage which has not had the aid of national cultivation, but which, on 
the contrary, has struggled for existence since the period of the Anglo- 
Norman settlement in this country. AVe have looked through it with 
care, and our good opinion of its merits is the result of our investiga- 
tion. Mr. Bourke's work is not as ambitious as Dr. O'Donovan's more 
elaborate and more learned grammar ; but it is equally, if not more 
useful ; and we have, therefore, no hesitation in according it our hearty 
approval and warm recommendation. 

From The Galway Vvidicaior^ Junelbih^ 1856. 

This is a most elaborate work, and must prove a pci-fect treasure not 
only to the students for the use of whom it is chiefly compiled, but to 
all those who aspire to a knowledge of the magnificent old Celtic lan- 
guage of Ireland. From the plan of the present work, the learner can 
nearly in every case, know from the nominative to what gender, and 
what declension every noun belongs, without wanting to learn first how 
it forms the genitive or possessive case. The forms of the different 
conjugation of verbs are given with great dearness and copiousness. 
Indeed, in this impprtant particular alone, it is far superior to its pre- 
decessors. 

From The Freeman's Journal^ 5th July^ 1856. 

The Rev. Mr. Bourke has done a signal service to the progress and 
spread of the Irish tongue, in supplying at a moderate charge, a clear 
and concise grammar, fit for the junior as well as the more advanced 
student. The rules on orthography are very lucid and practical, af- 
fording an unerring rule for the pronunciation of the language as now 
spoken in Connaught. 

The declensions in Mr. Bourke's grammar are admirably arranged 
with as much precision as old Lilly gave those for the variation of Latin 
nouns. In this particular the work before us fills up a gi-eat desideratum. 

His mode of conjugating verbs has given us much satisfaction ; and 
we may here say that it is wonderful how few irregular verbs there are 
in our language us compared with others, especially the Saxon, which 
abounds in them : they are nearly all irregular." ^ 

The rules of syntax laid down in the grammar of the Rev. ^Ir. 
Bourke arc very plain, easily understood, and are a decided improve- 
ment, as being more methodic than previous treatises. The treatise op 
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prosody is highly interesting. He fully enters into the various systems 
of composition practised by our ancestors. 

Some asserted that we had no subjunctive mood in Irish ; but the 
rev. author has clearly dispelled this error. As well might it be said 
there was no subjunctive in Latin, whereas it is the same as the poten- 
tial in form, or as the old optative in Lilly's praxis. 

Our erudite author tells us there are only two conjugations in 
Irish. This is a great advantage. 

The Kilkenny Journal. 

Clearness, simplicity, and systematic arrangement, are the chief 
characteristics of the volume ; and the whole is pervaded by an intense 
aroma of nationality which will'at once win the confidence and secure 
*.he attention of the young generation which is now growing up to re* 
present Ireland. 

From The Tablet {First notice). 

His having consulted, in the first place, for the students of St. 
Patrick's, Maynooth, does not lesson our obligations ; for, if the old 
language becomes despised or neglected there, all efforts to preserve it 
are vain. Experience taught him that such a grammar as his was 
much needed in the Alma Mater of the Irish Priesthood. 

There is no student of modern Irish, as now spoken and written, 
no matter how great may have been his proficiency in the study of the 
language, who will not find in it all that he desires, and much that he 
will not find in any other Irish grammar extant. In proof of this latter 
assertion, we need only point to his dissertations on fixing the standard 
Irish of orthography, on tlie number of conjugations, and on the sub- 
junctive mood. As to the orthogi'aphy, he seems to us to have weighed 
well and to have given its due share of consideration to that famous rule 
of Irish spelling, " slender with slender^ and broad with hroad^^ which 
may be justly regarded as the anchor of Irish orthography. We have 
ourselves spent no little time i^ reading and studying Irish grammars, 
and we have never seen rules so clear, so concise, and so condensed 
as in his grammar. 

In his prosody he takes up Macaulay's idea of poetry, which was 
that of Aristotle, and shows how imperious in fettering genius were the 
absurdly difficult sorts of ancient Irish verse, by which the Irish muso 
was as cramped in her movements as a Chinese lady. 

It is a source of unmixed pleasure to us to see a student of May- 
nooth publish such a book at such a time ; for it affords us a proof of 
the ardour and success with which some of the students of St. Patrick's 
(and we trust they are not a few) study the language in which our great 
Apostle preached to our pagan sires, and in which many a saint and 
hoary hermit prayed. We rejoice at it, because, as a class, none can 
do more — we won't say for the revival of the old la^iguage, for, thank 
Heaven, it is not yet dead, but for its wide and successful cultivation — . 
than the Irish Priests. Hence it gave us considerable pain, some 
months ago, to be informed that nearly all the students of two provinces 
are exempted by their bishops from the study of Irish in Maynooth- 
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TTke Tipperary Free Press and Clfmmel General Advertiser^ June IVh^ 1856 . 

If we mistake not, his Irish Grammar will become a standard autho- 
rity, appreciated wherever industry, combined with a thorough mas- 
tery or his subject, and a facility of giving that knowledge clear ex- 
pression, are valued as they deserve. 

The Castlebar Telegraphy among other things, rays ; 

But, it will be asked, were there not many grammars written before 
this? Had we not O'Brien's, Halliday's, O'Donovan's ? It is true 
we had, but not one of them was calculated to popularise our venerable 
tongue, or to render its study agreeable. Dr. O'Donovan's is better 
adapted to suit the taste of the antiquarian and the erudite than th(» 
wants of the mere scholar. But Rev. Mr. Bourke's embraces all the 

3ualities that can render a work written on a dry subject interesting. 
*he style is at once clear, simple, attractive ; his views of the subject 
plain and natural ; the arrangement orderly and masterly ; send the 
classification of the nouns and verbs new, original, and striking, ena- 
bling the learner at a glance to grasp the whole subject. Tracing Irish 
orthography to its source, he brings the mind of the reader on from 

Eoint to pomt, showing from a few simple principles how easy it is, by 
eeping them before the mind, to learn the spelling of the Irish lan- 
guage, which, like Greek, abounds so much in primitives of one or two 
syllables and their combinations. This is a great point gained, as it 
was one that had not, we beg to observe, up to this been settled. 
^* Even' one,"- as he remarks in his preface, *^ dealt with the spelling 
of the language as he thought proper." 

From The Jnglo-Celt, July l^M, 1866. 

The scholar, the patriot, the legist, the antiquarian, the historio- 
grapher are his debtors for the efforts which he nas made to revive a 
time-honoured literature ; and, so far, as our opinion may be judged 
worthy of being considered in the matter, these efforts may be taken 
as being eminently successful. The grammatical canons are clear, con- 
cise and illustrated in every instance with apposite examples: the 
arrangement is methodical throughout, and philology is carefully at- 
tended to wherever a knowledge of it could be deemed important. We 
would direct special attention to the rules laid down for writing in 
Irish and for fixinjr the orthography of words. Attention to the former 
will ensure such a knowledge of the tongue as may serve to render it a 
competent medium of communication ; and without the aid of the 
latter, any knowledge, attained or attainable, must be knowledge of a 
jargon not of a language. The essays on metrical writing are correct 
and satisfactory, and the collection of Irish proverbs with the homo- 
geneous ones in English, Greek, Latin, Italian, besides affording in 
itself a rich treat for the curious, shows the collector to be a gentleman 
of considerable reading and research. 



Kilkehni/ Moderator y June St5thy 1856. 
It promises to facilitate largely the study and a 
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language of which, as a key to the unlocking of our too long closed up 
historical records, and a means of elucidating the notable memories 
of our country in the olden time, we fully recognise the value. 

Frwn. The Irish Reporter^ October Ut, 1866. 

" The College Irish Grammar" by obviating both these objections 
(that elaborate research and deamess of price), supplies a desideratum. 
Its peculiar and great merit is its simplicity and adaptation to the de- 
sign of the author — ^to popularise the study, by supplying a suitable 
elementary treatise to the student who wishes to know something of 
the Irish language, as it it spoken at the present day. The whole sub- 
ject, from the alphabet to the prosodial rhythm, is arranged and argued 
in a manner and with a view to its simplification and to lighten the 
labours of the learner. 

From The Catholic InsHtute Magazine^ August^ 1856. 

A glance will show the most uiunitiated that the grammatical rules 
are here full, clear, and well-arranged, and that experience and anxious 
care are evidenced throughout. 

From The American Celt, New York, Fehrmvy^ 1857, published by T. D. 

MacGee^ Etq. 

It is in the highest degree creditable to the author that he should 
have conceived and perfected such a work while a divinity student. As 
an historical agent, as t national inheritance, the cultivation of the 
Gaelic ought to be mainly advocated. These are reasons quite strong 
enough to sustain its votaries on both those grounds. Every man 
educated in Ireland, from this forth, ought certainly be held degraded 
if he neglected the lectures and classes devoted to native studies. 
Kelentless war ought to be proclaimed against those Inspectors and 
Teachers of " National Schools," who proscribe and ridicule the old 
national language. Not, we repeat, that we, for our part either expect 
or desire to see an antique language generally revived in a modern 
empire, as the language of daily life. But just as the Flemings, who 
use French for the most part, still cherish their mother tongue along 
with it ; and as the Canadians and Louisianians of the cities use French 
witbin doors, and keep English for the streets— so ought every young 
Irishman, with the greatly increased facilities now offered, be held bound 
in honor to learn the language of his country, and to uee it, per prefer- 
ence, in the family circle. 

The Tablet^ second notice. 

We have received much satisfaction from Mr. Bourke's mode of 
conjugating verbs. He has two conjugations. His syntax is full of 
lucidity and his prosody full of interest. 

On the language he remarks : A national language is the epitome, 
the miniature picture of the natior. The dignity of the ancient Spanish 
character is impressed on the language of Spain, and the Italian ton(;uc 
reflects the attributes of that music and pleasure-loving people. This 
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floems to have been felt by Charles V. when he said that he should 
Bpcak to his mistress in Italian, to his hor?e in German, to his birds in 
• English, while the majesty of the Spanish language rendered it, he 
hoped, suitable medium for reverent and awful communings with the 
Deity. A peculiarity of the Hebrew people, ever contemplating the 
. past, or vainly imagining the future, seems to be found in the Hebrew 
verb which has no present tense ; and it is, we tliink, an illustration of 
the Irish character that the language of Ireland possesses no Haheo. 
As Father Bourke says, " We have no helping verb answering to the 
avoir of the French." The generosity and disinterestedness of the Irish 
character is disclosed in this fact, for a covetous people would certainly 
possess a " haheo^ Their mind, stammering out its cravings, would, 
in its struggles to articulate its greediness, finally give birth to a vo- 
cable expressive of " having ;" but this effort has never been success- 
fully made by the native Irish ; and shall we not find in every page of 

their history the reflex of this peculiarity A more selfish 

people would have been less unfortunate. 

It would seem as if the native Irishman were either too poor or too 
high-minded to proclaim boldly that he has property. He cannot say 
ic ; his language does not supply the apposite verb ; he gently states 
th;it it is " with him," ta agam. It is the " est pro haheo. Now, this 
peculiarity must have some cause, and that cause, we believe, is to be 
found in the unselfish dbposition of the Irish. We can never under- 
stand Irish character and history without some knowledge of the Irish 
language. 

It is another peculiarity of the Irish tongue that the imperative 
mood is invariably the root of all the ramifications of its verb. From 
this a philosophic mind would inevitably infer that the people who 
spoke this language were not intended by nature to be slaves. On the 
contrary, command is the foremost characteristic of the Irish. Their 
imperative mood is well, clearly, and prominently defined. It is the first 
thing you learn in studying the verbs. You learn to command when 
learning Irish. Now this peculiarity, like the former, must originate 
in some cause, and this cause assuredly is Irish character^ it can be no 
other, for, as a necessary consequence from the nature of language, it 
harmonises to, and blends with, the nature o,f the people who speak it. 
The Irishman is the incarnation of the Irish tongue, and the Irish 
tongue is the vocalisation of the Irishman. 

A people so eminently military as the Irish must employ the im- 
perative mood, and, therefore, their language supplies them with power- 
ful imperatives 
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The following is from the Dublin ''Nation,** 20th September, 18G2, 

• THE CELTIC TONGUE. 

"The College Irish Grammar;" by the Rev. U. J. Bourke, Professor of 
Humanity, Natural Philosophy, and Irish, St. Jarlath's College, Tuara. 
Second Edition. Published by John Mullany, 1, Parliament-street^ 
Dublin. 

Wk could not count many decades of years since we feared that we were 
destined to witness, in our own day, the total extinction from amongst us of 
our fine old Celtic language. For ages a proscribed dialect, it was dying 
away fast and sensibly ; or rather, we should say, the hearts that loved and 
prized it, both for its intrinsic worth and as a distinctive feature of their 
nationality, were succumbing gradually to the fate which they could not avert, 
and the generation that succeeded did not seem to inherit their instincts and 
their sympathies. It began to be esteemed fashionable to ape after all that 
was EngHsh in dress and manners; and numbers, fearing to appear less Saxon 
than the Saxons themselves, were the foremost in decrying their national 
language from all polite circles, lest it might be suspected that they belonged 
to a race and country whose misfortunes they deemed a disgrace, and whose 
virtues they knew not how to appreciate. There still remained, however, a 
small section of enlightened Irishmen who disdained to join this vulgar 
crusade in discarding their country and their country's langudge, and who 
bravely endeavoured to stem this tide of anti-national prejudice which was 
fast sweeping away every vestige of our ancient enlightenment. So far from 
decrying the national language, as an '* uncouth jargon," they adjudged it 
equal in beauty, strength, and copiousness to the classic tongues of Greece 
and Rome, and desired to see it largely cultivated, not merely among the 
peasantry, who always cherished it as a national inheritance, but also among 
the better educated and the more influential of their countrymen. For a 
long time the laudable desire of this true-hearted section of Irishmen seemed 
exceedingly difficult to be realized. Besides the adverse feelings described, 
there were many other obstacles to impede their noble efforts. The greatest 
of these arose from the fact, that, although their were many enlightened 
Irishmen both able and willing to benefit their countiy by rescuing from 
oblivion and illustrating its history, its language, and its antiquities, still there 
were no cheap, popular, elementary works in the Irish character adapted to 
the use of those who were almost utterly unacquainted with their mother 
tongue. This obstacle, in itself quite sufficient to deter students, otherwise 
well inclined to labor, from endeavouring to learn the Irish language, was 
some time since removed, to a great extent, by the publication of the Kev. 
Father Bourke's ** Irish Grammar," and still further by the circulation of the 
** Easy Lessons" of The Naiion^a, work which, though of a simple and un* 

ix 
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pretending character, is nevertheless the very hest we could conceive in the 
hands of any tyro, anxious, hy his own unaided industry, to acquire in a 
short period a thorough knowledge of Gaelic. 

With much pleasure, therefore, we peruse the Second Edition of the work, 
nothing the heavier by the various addenda, and rendered still more lucid 
than the first by a more precise and metho3ic arrangement of its parts. This 
is intended to be the people's edition, and it is, therefore, published at the 
cheapest possible price — a price that brings it within the reach of all ; and 
it is sufficiently full and finished to enable any student who has mastered its 
contents to launch forth boldly into the sea of Irish- classics — to unlock 
those sealed tomes which contain the science, the poesy, the history, and 
romance of our country — or read, in numbers full nigh as bold and sonorous 
as Homer's own, his masterly descriptions of the battles of the Greeks and 
Trojans, the debates of hoary octogenarian warriors, and the glowing haran- 
gues of god-like men. Or, should he desire to know haw those soul-stirring 
airs, which Moore has rendered immortal, flow on and aiFect the soul when 
gushing forth through the medium of the sweet Celtic, he may open Dr. 
MacHale's translation of the " Irish Melodies," and sing, as Carolan would 
have sung, the woes of his heart for his afflicted lone land, because, like Sion> 
her ** parent," ** fallen from her head is the once regal crown ; in her streets 
in her halls. Desolation hath spoken ; and whilst it is day yet, her sun is gone 
down." Or, should hope inspire his song, he may prophesy in impassioned 
poetry "that her sun shall shine out when the brightest shall fade." But 
whatever be the pleasure or advantage he may propose to himself in culti- 
vating his national language — whether to strengthen his claim to scholarship, 
or enjoy, the laudable bofist of having learned for her own sake his country's 
language — it is satisfactory to know that very few, if any, obstacles now re- 
main to damp his energy in the generous pursuit — that, thanks to the learn- 
ing and patriotism of Eev. U. J. Bourke, we have now an Irish grammar as 
finished and as cheap as any of the Continental grammars — and that the Irish 
is as easy of acquisition as any of the Continental dialects. The truth of this 
assertion may be tested by an examination of the work. The classification of 
letters and the determining of their proper sounds being the first thing which 
the learner of a strange language has to start with, and that on which mainly 
depends the ease and rapidity of his progress, the author has taken great 
pains to give, besides the names of the letters, their correct sounds, as far as 
that may be done by the aid of a strange alphabet. These the learner ac- 
quires at a glance, by having set before him a table, setting forth in one 
column the Irish vowels and diphthongs, and in immediate juzta-position 
another column, illustrating the former, by precisely similar sounds of English 
or French letters, with which his ear is already familiar; and the sound of the 
simple vowels and consonants once ascertained and noted, he readily acquires, 
by the aid of a similar table, containing double consonants and diphthongs, 
similarly illustrated, the precise sounds of all the combinations of letters that 
may take place throughout. By this ingenious method the student can easily 
master that which has been considered most difficult in the learning of Irish—- 
the proper sounds of all the letters, whatever be their combination, being 
guided by similar sounds of English and French letters, in forming his ear to 
the correct standard pronunciation. A little farther on "accent" and "as» 
piration" lend their aid ; and for any initial changes which, for euphony's 
sake, nouns may undergo when influenced, in certain cases, by the article and 
pronoun, the few simple and concise rules given are quite sufficient. Thus 
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in the pronnneittioii of certain English and French words, which we articu- 
late with the greatest ease, we equivalently pronoance some Irish words which 
we deemed above the power of our organs of sp^ch. We know nothing 
more brief and simple than the few judicious rules for knowing the gender of 
all Irish nouns, of whatsoever class they be, and the exceptions to the general 
rules so few that they are remembered without an cuort. The same may, in 
all truth, be affirmed of the *' few practical hints" which the author gives for 
spelling ; they contain midtum inparvo. With such rules before us, we can- 
not but pronounce the knowledge of Irish spelling easy of acquisition, no 
matter how beginners may start at what they consider an unsightly array of 
apparently superfluous consonants, presenting, as they deem, a barrier to the 
smooth flow of the sound. The use and advantage of those apparently super- 
fluous consonants is, however, soon experienced. 

If sound aflbrd a clue to spelling, as it certainly should, the foreigner who 
undertakes to learn the English language will find spelling and pronouncia- 
tion oftener at variance with each other than he could in learning Irish, and 
he will be the more perplexed at finding one word, which he is taught to pro- 
nounce in a certain manner, differ very widely in spelling from another word 
of precisely similar pronunciation. Thus, for instance, the words ** plough" 
**now,'* **tkou" and many others, are pronounced similarly, but spelt quite 
differently. A foreigner, judging from analogy of sound, can see no reason 
why the first of these words should not be written, ** plow," for analogy of 
sound is the aid to which beginners naturally trust, and in a thousand cases 
it will deceive them. An Englishman discbvers the same difficulty in learn- 
ing French when he learns that *' voua" is pronounced as if written " voo" 
the verbal termination ** eiit" as if *' ong" and in some places not pronounced 
at all, as in '' dirent" Seeing such irregularities in those highly cultivated 
languages, we should not marvel at a few irregularities, if any there be, in 
the persecuted dialect of Ireland. The rule caoI le caoI A5ur Icacao le 
le<a^Cv\n, which, as a gener&l rule, the author advocates, is found to be of 
very great utility. It requires that a slender vowel comes before a consonant 
or consonants, a slender vowel also immediately follows, and similarly with 
regard to a broard Towel preceding a consonant. This rule obviates a great 
many difficulties in spelling which dould not be removed by analogy of sound. 

With regard to declension->*the most unsettled portion of Irish grammar — 
the author adopts a system of 0'Donova\i, fixing the number of declensions 
at five ; and we think his reasons for thi. determination are valid. A lesser 
number of declensions would not certainly exhaust all the distinct classes o£ 
Irish nouns; whereas, if vrith Halliday and Connellan, we admit a greater 
number, we will have some declensions comprising under* them only a few 
nouns, and even those reducible to some one of the five classes. Thus, we 
might say, we would have a rule without a subject. The rules for the forma- 
tion of cases appear to us exceedingly concise and plain. With reference to 
the characteristic sign of the declensions, there is very little difficulty about 
it in the three first declensions-^a broad vowel before a final consonant mark- 
ing the first declension; a slender vowel similarly situated, the second; and 
a peculiar class of verbal and abstract nouns comprising the third declension. 
But with regard to the fourth and fifth declensions, we perceived in some 
grammars something like a cireuhut vitionu, or perhaps an absurdity. Thus 
in declining nouns of this class, we could not tell to which declension they 
belonged without first knowing what termination they assumed in the geni- 
tive; and how know this, when, ex kypoifteti, we did not koow how to in- 
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fleet them ? The only remedy for this seemed to be, to collect all nooos of 
the fifth declension, and give them in colnmn; knowing the declension, of 
tourse, there was no difficulty in inflecting them. In this manner has Pro- 
fessor Bourke, with much expenditure of time and labor, remedied this defect. 
We now come to another part of grammar, concerning which there exists a 
iiversity of opinion — the number of conjugations that we should admit. 
Some admit only one ; Professor Bourke is an advocate for two, and argues 
from a fact which, if true, gives great force to his reasoning. The fact on 
which his reasoning depends is, that if we admit only one conjugation, we 
will, in that case, have remaining as exceptions, a class of verbs larger than 
that class which the conjugation is intended to regulate. And the fact is 
true, so far as our experience of the language enables us to judge. There i<, 
therefore, to say the least, as much reason for grouping into a class, and 
regulating by a second conjugation those verbs that would otherwise remain 
exceptions to the first conjugation, as there was for forming the class com- 
prehended under the first conjugation itself. Besides, this is so much the 
more convenient for the student, seeino: that, if he knows how to infiect one 
verb throughout, he knows how to inficct every verb in its class; whereas if 
they remain exceptions to a conjugation, he has no such analogy to guide bini, 
every verb in that case being, su to speak, sui juris. Hence the propriety ot 
two conjugations instead of one; the axiom that rules should not be multi- 
plied without utility, affords a reason for having no more than two. In this 
section Professor Bourke's grammar is perfect. His rules for the formation 
of tenses are most judicious and plain, and his observations on moods and 
tenses are very philosophic. A synopsis, showing forth at a glance all the 
changes of the inflected verbs, still further aids the student, who, in fact, has 
but to learn the conjugation of two verbs, and he has mastered all. These are 
the principal sections in Part 1. of the ** Irish Grammar," and certainly nothing 
can be more clear, concise, and methodic than the entire of it. There is no 
confusion of arrangement, no obscurity of diction ; everything is neatly 
mapped and defined in its proper place, and everything is illustrated by 

example 

It possesses, moreover, another advantage not to be despised by the 
public in those days of venal scribes — it is published at the cheapest possible 
price — a price which should make it a household work with all, if not to 
profit by, at least to extend patronage to those who deserve well of their 
country. We have at present very few either willing or competent to labor 
in collecting and illustrating our history and antiquities. And, truth to say, 
the labors of the few such we have, are too often depreciated. Unwilling 
though we may be to admit the fact, we are forced to yield to the conviction 
that the ** brave men and true" whose glory it was to fight and toil with 
hand and brain for their country's weal and glory, are becoming fewer every 
day, and that the love of country and kindred, which burned strong within 
them, is disappearing with them. 

This is an age of scholarship, in which languages are acquired with a 
dispatch before unknown, and vet we find numbers laying claims to extensive 
knowledge quite ignorant ot their country's language — nay, worse, deter- 
•nined to be so. If such apathy and indifference to the claims of country be 
not an index of a generous, noble, and manly spirit, we cannot form too high 
an estimate of the nobility of soul of a large section of those whom we claim 
as countrymen. We are not now enthusiastic in the cause we advocate — wo 
lo not hope that men will inconvenience themselves in upholding the honor 
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of their country by doing justice to its history and traditions ; but wc would 
•xpect that no Irishman would contemn or despise tliat wiiich he is incapa- 
i)le of judging. Those who are acqn.iiiited v.ith the Irish language cannot 
but admit its intrinsic worth. If we decry it as uncouth and barbarous, we 
do it an injustice — nay, we do an injustice to our race, our country, and its 
claims to enlightenment, to its music and its poetry — for a people's language 
is the truest test of their enlightenment. If that he barbarous, one will find 
it difficult to repel the charge of barbarism, should anyone at present choose 
to designate three millions of our people as barbarous, for among them that 
language still lives and flourishes, and, nevertheless, we would scorn the man 
who would feel inclined to be ashamed of them. It were as well to speak 
out and join with our enemies in dooming our language to the same fate that 
millions of our people have already undergone, as endeavour to degrade it by 
such contempt. The languages of Greece, and Rome, and Italy, and Franco 
flourish in the Irish schools and colleges, and Irish students at home seek 
and obtain exemption frojn the duty of learning their own. No enemy of 
Ireland would desire to see her sons more apathetic thau^this, and when such 
apathy prevails it is in vain that a few sincere lovers toll for their country. 
It might be as well if they abandoned tiicir toils, and sought solace from 
disappointment in the near prospect of hearing English bucuiics chanted in 
a pastoral country. 

From the Jhtblin " Irishman.** 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

"The College Irish Grammar;" Second Edition, Part I., price 2s. By the 

Rev. Ulick J. BouRKE, Professor, St. Jarlath's College, Tuam. 

Wji hail with much delight this new edition of Father Bourke's valuable 
Grammar. At any time it would be an immense accession to our fund of 
Celtic literature; but at present, when the effort to eradicate evciything 
hearing the name of Celt out of this Celtic land is redoubled, it is doubly to 
be prized, and the zealous and learned reverend author doubly to be thanked' 
for its re-appearance. It is a decided improvement on the first edition, both 
in matter and arrangement ; not that the first was not peculiarly excellent, 
but that this is, what is saying a good deal, much better still. 

Nothing is omitted, and you are led, step by step, from the elementary 
sounds of the letters of the alphabet, the different declensions simplified, com- 
parison, collocation, conjugation, to the most select elegancies of expression 
and style. In his manner of dealing with the intricate matter of declension, 
wc much admire Father Bourke's masterly hand. He simplifies the rules, so 
as to almost entirely eliminate exceptions. In dealing with the vexed and un- 
settled question of orthography, he adopts the grand rule always practised by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Tu^m — now, perhaps, the only living superior of 
Father Bourke as an Irisli scholar — of c*\ol le c*\ol, &c., a rule which, if 
generally follow^ed, would vastly smooth the path of the Irish student. . . . 

The book is a marvel of cheai)ness, and we wish it were in the hands of 
Irish men and women in eveiT clime throughout the globe. 

From the " Galway Vindicator" ^Ist December, 1862. 

Now that the task hitherto considered difficult, of learning the wiitten and 
spoken Irish language, has been, by means of the " College Grammar" and 
the ^^Easy Lessons," republished from the pa^es of the Nation^ been rcodttifid. 
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comparatively easy, it appears to us the duty of every Irishman to leani his 
native tongue. 

Tlie writer of those lines vrould say to each of his leaders — ''begin." 
Three or four years ago he himself did not know either to speak or write the 
language of old Ireland. He had not had the opportunity, and he did not 
learn it before nor along with the English tongue. StiU he laboured, and 
by means of the '^ Easy Lessons/' the " College Grammar/' and othejr helps, 
he has at length succeeded so far as to be able to speak it fairly — nay, it 
might be said, fluently, and to write it correctly. Could you not at least en- 
deavour to do the same ? Well, then, if you do not learn it yourself do not 
at least raise, as was the fashion, the voice of disparagement against the 
speech of your fathers. This was the enemy's game, played, alas ! too long. 
It is their wrish to uproot the National Tongue — ^it ought to be yours to keep 
it. like the ruined abbeys, an abiding relic of the glories of the past. The 
same policy that waged war with the faith of the people waged war with 
their language too ; the latter has succumbed — ^the former, like its Founder, 
has arisen from the erave in which heretical hate had in vain consigned it. 
Will the language m allowed to moulder, through our own neglect, in the 
tomb of decay to which it has been sought to consign it ? 

From the " Castlehar Telegraph,'* October, 1862. 

"The College Irish Grammar;" by the Rev. Ultck J. Bourke, Second 

Edition. John MuUany, 1, Parliament-street, Dublin. 
Once on a time our legislators made it penal to speak the Irish language. 
That time has passed away, and that law has lost its force; but the spirit that 
gave it being is still alive and vigorous. It does not work now-a-days so ruth, 
lessly as it did some two centuries ago ; yet it is at this moment as deter, 
mined on carrying out its object — ^the annihilation of the Irish language — as 
it has been when an Irish.speaking man was a criminal amenable to English 
law. No wonder, then, if, under such a blighting influence as this spirit of 
intolerance has been to everything National in this country, our native tongue 
should have totally disappeared from many parts of our native land. 

Fortunately, many gentlemen of great talents and high standing have ar. 
rayed aU their energies against this intolerant spirit; they have done, and are 
stUl doing, a great deal in the good cause. The Rev. Father Bourke has been 
enrolled in their ranks, audit is no small praise to him to say, that his labours 
in defence of the Irish language have gained him a distinguished position 
amongst his co. operators. 

Against the spirit that would destroy our tongue Father Bourke has en- 
tered the lists. He saw, as we all must see, that a Nation vrithout a language 
was an anomaly — ^he saw a silent but pertinacious effort made to destroy our 
tongue — he saw the sad consequence to the religion and patriotism of our 
countrymen that would infallibly attend the success of this endeavour. On 
all these accounts he has given his assistance to check the progress of de- 
struction. The preservation of a language is, and ever must be, one of the 
most important means for the preservation of a Nationality. Strange as it 
may appear at flrst sight, the Irish language has been proved to be a strong 
bulwark in defence of the Irish Catholic Church. These two facts have been 
felt by our rulers, past and present, and therefore they have determined to 
destroy om* language. They have been felt by Father Bourke, and therefore 
he has given his aid to raise it to its former proud position am^ongst our peo% 
pie. We believe he has so far done his part weU. 
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On a pre^ous occasion we have given the first edition of his grammar that 
praise which it has so well merited. In doing so we have no more than 
echoed the sentiments of the whole Irish Press. Indeed, if we had not this 
confirmation of our remarks, we might, with some show of reason, be accused 
of undue impartiality, as possessing a more than usual interest in the author. 
We have now before us the fii-st part of the second edition. Its greatest ad- 
vantage over the other appears, at the first glance, to consist in its being 
issued in a more popular form; and a careful perusal of its contents will show 
this to have been the writer's object. The great obstacles to the use of 
O'Donovan's Grammar, was a bulkiness that excluded a general circulation, or 
an erudition that ignored a want of rudimental knowledge in the learner. 
The first of these obstacles prevented its reaching the humbler classes of 
Irishmen; the second rendered it less useful to the rich than it might be. In 
his first edition Rev. Father Bourke has endeavoured to remove these. The 
result of his labours was a work, neat, cheap, perspicuous — a work which, 
whilst discarding the long disquisitions of its predecessors, gave in a few words 
their conclusions, with a few reasons for those conclusions — a work which 
recognized the merits of former works, and explained and reduced to system, 
all that was obscure and ilUarranged in them. His first edition, therefore, 
has been the most popular Irish Grammar ever presented to the Irish public. 
The second is a decided improvement on the popularity of the first. It is a 
small volume, tastefully got up, well printed on good paper. Its size and 
price would lead us to imagine it a mere abridgement, whilst it, in reality, 
contains nearly twice as much matter as the other. 

Our limits render it imposible for us to attempt an extensive analysis of 
its contents — ^we can do no more than mark its general features. When we 
state that it is a philosophic work, we fear to temfy some of our more indo- 
lent readers. But there is such a thing as philosophy without puzzUng syl- 
logisms and mysterious technicalities. It is, in fact, no more than the com- 
mon sense of one man examined by and united to the common sense of a 
second ; this, again, refined by that of a third ; and so on, until some master 
mind reduces this sublimated common sense of many to a fixed and certain 
form. And so is it with the work before us. In its present form it is 
evidently the result of great and persevering labour. Points which we 
imagined sufficiently explained before are again studied over ; hence the ad- 
dition of much useful and interesting knowledge. The information given by 
preceding writers is examined and, if not found to rest on sound philologicid 
principles, condemned. The origin of the facts treated of are investigated, 
until the ultimate principles regulating the construction of the language are 
reached. These principles, then, are the foundation upon which the whole 
structure is raised; from them conclusions are drawn, and from these con- 
clusions easy and simple rules are adduced for arriving at a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language. All this appears to us to be done in such a way as 
to enable the student in a very short time to gain a high degree of proficiency 
in the spoken and written tongue ; and it is in this method of deducing from 
first principles that this book lays claim to be framed on a philosophic 
basis 

Thirty pages are devoted to Irish Orthography. This very important sub- 
ject appears to us to be treated in such a way as to remove, as far as possible, 
all difficulties from the path of the learner. The rules for the pronunciation and 
spelling are given in the shortest and clearest form. So short and clear, 
indeed, are they, that a person enturely ignorant of the language could, we 
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believe, pronounce and spell almost even' word in Irish after a fou" iioiir 
application. The importance of this will be readily csiimated when m-c jr< 
member, that it is not eveiy educated Englishman that can pronounce an 
spell every word in his own tongriic correctly, even after a school acquaiiitam 
with it of many years. Rev. Professor Bourke is, therefore, deser\'insj < 
praise for having made the nearest approacli to what might be called tb 
royal road over the pons asshwrum of the philologist. 

No point, perhaps, in the construction of our native tongue has jjiven r • 
to such a diversity of opinions as the declension of nouns. Every w rite 
thought his own theory best calculated to mark distinctly the changes of th( 
several classes. The consequence was, that the learner was confoimdet 
amidst antagonistic systems if he attempted to consult different authoi*s, anc 
was often exposed to be lost in a labyrinth of divisions and sub-clivisions ii 
he confined himself to one. This was by no means the fault of the language 
itself. Even here, though it admits a great variety in the foiins and inflec- 
tions of its nouns, there can still be traced an analog}' that smooths away 
what appears at first sight to be almost insuperable difScuUies. It was the 
fnult of the expounder, who rendered imaginaiy difficulties real, by endeavour- 
ing to simplify what was already sufficiently simple. Such a state of things 
could not, of course, be pennitted to continue. Dr. O'Donovan solved the 
difficulty by reducing all nouns to five declensions ; but, though he solved 
the difficulty, a clue by which one could at first sight know unerringly the 
gender and declension, he did not supply. It was reserved for Mr. Bourke to 
solidify, as it were, by a book >vithin the reach of all, that w'hich has been a 
moving quicksand with Celtic etymologists. 

The classification of verbs under the smallest possible number of conju- 
gations removes one of the greatest obstacles to the acquirement of a lan- 
guage. If, indeed, all verbs could be reduced to a single conjugation, with 
determinate case-endings admitting no exceptions for the several moods and 
tenses, it would certainly be a very great advalntage ; but no language, so far 
as we are aware, has this simplicity of arrangement. It must remain a 
desideratum until our philosophers give us what they have long ago promised — 
the universal language. The Irish has here, admittedly, a great superiority 
over the other European tongues* Many of them have four or five conjuga- 
tions, thus heaping difilculty on difficulty in the path of the learner. The 
Irish, by having only two/ removes a great deal of these obstacles; and the 
peculiarities of these two are so well explained, and their relations to each 
other, and their analogies and points of difference with foreign tongues so 
clearly defined, and the rules to guide in their formation so simple, that that 
which has been hitherto somewhat troublesome is now comparatively plain 
and easv. 

We have compared this little work with others of the same class, and we 
do not hesitate to affirm that, though great energies have been devoted to the 
completion of these, and though many of them are proud monuments of what 
our dear old tongue has been, and may yet be, still this Grammar, taken on 
the whole, so far from suffering by a comparison with any of its predecessors, 
will only rise the higher in the estimation of the candid examiner. We hail 
its appearance, therefore, with a heart welcome, and have a confident trust 
. that the day will come when'success shall crown the labours of our author, 
and of the other true men of our country, who love to see our dear old 
Gaelic tongue raised to its former proud position in the land of our fathers. 
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